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The Problem of Feudalism exhibits the failure of capitalism to rise from Japanese feudalism, 
demonstrating the contingency of its appearance in history, not its necessity. Assertions to the contrary, 
or the vulgar bourgeois belief that the conditions characterizing capitalism are conditions characterizing 
human existence as such, are metaphysical; they do not rise from social and historical contents, and are 
independent of the experience of any possible subject. 

Thus the work is, among other things, a moment in a lengthy, complex argument in which capitalism 
appears, and really is, historically contingent, both "technically" and socially regressive, ' and inseparable 
from the historically specific, theoretical form of awareness (i.e., the modern science of nature)? of a 
class which uniquely seeks total domination of man and nature. In this respect, this work is a central, 
complexly mediated even oblique, moment in the critique of capitalist civilization. 


'Malthusianism and Productivism, "Capitalism and Progress." 
* The Critique of Science. 


The Problem of Feudalism 
Historical Origins, Forms and Significance 


Introduction 
Feudalism becomes problematic once we shed those metaphysical and, or, ideological constructs for 
which the social totality we call feudalism is a necessary condition for the rise of capitalism as it first 
appeared in history. This poses the question as to what manner we are to explain and understand 
feudalism as a form of human sociation. Since it is not (and we shall demonstrate this) a necessary 
societal and productive moment in human development conceived as unfolding in stages that 
characterizes human history as a whole, is it a social form su/ generis? Is it, perhaps, neither one nor the 
other? 
Start with the term itself. 
The concept of feudalism was first formulated in early bourgeois society (e.g., Montesquieu was one of 
he first political thinkers to attempt to delineate the historical reality the concept refers back to). It was 
utilized in reference to a period in the history of the “West” (say, in contradistinction to the “Orient,” or the 
Levant, especially, Turkey) alternately called the “middle ages,” “middle age” or the “medieval period”; 
and it explicitly was deployed to draw attention to the specific, distinctive social classes and forms of land 
enure that appeared during and were more or less unique to this period. (Later it was recognized that 
something in the way of a very similar form of social organization had also developed in Japan.) Shaped 
by largely extraneous concerns (e.g., a theorization which confuses emancipatory theory with a theory of 
he universal development of the productive forces for which feudalism is a stage in that development 
and, thus, which must be fitted to this schematization, since as a distinctive historical totality it was 
neither primitively communist nor “Asiatic,” neither ancient and slavish nor modern and bourgeois), this is 
he point at which an ahistorical “definition” is offered. The necessity of cutting through this obfuscation 
masquerading as historical analysis should be obvious. This issue, then, can be stated and resolved 
husly: All discussions of feudalism eventually make reference or return to, tacitly or expressly 
acknowledging, Frankish feudalism (or, perhaps among those operating in non-Western traditions, 
Japanese feudalism, as the case may be) as their source, as coordinates of reference, or as an original 
model. For it only in western Europe and Japan that feudalism originally and independently appeared. 
Thus, methodologically, it is a matter of a return to origins, au fond, to examine whether these two 
underived and architectonic forms are not in characteristic features identical, thus providing a historical 
model against which all other claims are derivative, secondary or, quite frankly, suspect and against 
which they can be measured: It is necessary to return to the fount and origins of feudalism, to this 
historical moment and that geography where it first appeared in order to grasp what was distinctive and 
specific about it... 
In Archaic Communities and the Origins of Agriculture,> we indicate there have been three major 
sedentary, recurring forms of human sociation in history that have marked the entire vast period since 
humanity abandoned nomadic social forms, archical communities themselves, tributary societies (in 
some, large ancient cases reaching to civilizations), and capitalist modernity. The forms are not 
sequential, and have appeared concurrently. 
It is tributary societies that immediately concern us here for their relation to feudalism. Characterized by 
village-based sedentary agriculture often communally cultivated, administrative towns, divine kingship 
with a centralized bureaucracy, the absence of private property, and a monumental architecture, this is 
not feudalism... 4 


5"Non-Capitalist, Human Communities (Forms of Sociation) and Earthly Nature." 

‘More formally, tributary societies themselves are characterized by village-based sedentary agriculture (primarily grain 
and rice production) and in some later modern forms (Tokugawa Japan, Tsarist Russia) by large estates, in which a 
servile peasantry works the land as a nominally “free” tiller (whether communally or as a family unit) subject irregularly 
or seasonally to corvée labor in order to construct or maintain drainage ditches, irrigation canals, dikes, etc. They are 
further characterized by administrative towns, home at once to the personage of a ruler and the sensuous material 
structures (e.g., temple, palace, granary, burial sites, e.g., pyramids) that are features of his rule (i.¢., the administrative 
town is home to the state) and define a monumental architecture. That state is identified with the personage of a king 
and in a more remote sense with his household, all productive land is attached to that state indistinguishable from his 
personage (we might mistakenly say the king “owns” the land, it is in his “possession,” mistakenly because a concept of 
private has no ideal reality), and is largely external to the daily life of the village communities (which often particularly in 
ancient forms inhibits the very possibility of the penetration of capital through a regular division of communal lands). The 
rationale and encompassing justification of kingly rule is cosmological: The universe is hierarchically organized, the 


In the following discussion (Division !) on occasion we shall refer to the western European feudal 
formation. It is a bad habit based on convenience: In the high era of feudalism such a designation lacked 
historical justification since the existence of a unitary region, “Europe” (or western Europe) in this era was 
mute. (It requires more specificity, e.g., as in Frankish feudalism.) This formation encompassed 
countless communities, and within it a new society and civilization in the process of becoming. As its high 
era resolved itself into its period of decadence, at its more or less indeterminate boundaries it shaded off 
into two different, and distinctive, forms of productive activity, one at least another form of private 
property, namely, petty commodity production (in contradistinction to the estate of the great feudal lord), 
namely, petty commodity forms. Yet, absent state centralism based on a large bureaucratic stratum and 
thus at once rare and unique, feudal social relations (in production) were again, first, not tributary; 
second, they were the only “secondary” form of sociation of human history that was neither incidental 
and subaltern nor recurring; and yet, third, they were dominant in the western continent interior and in 
Japan for a singular epoch. 

This much said, so far from being a necessary "stage" in a development that culminates in capitalism, 
feudalism contributes nothing of historical import to it. In point of fact, it is only negatively (and not in the 
dialectical sense) that feudal society can be said to have any relation to capitalism, and, for that matter, 
only in western Europe between the Loire and the Rhine (in contradistinction to Japan). 


human order only harmoniously formed and integrated into the cosmos to the extent that society is governed by divine 
kingship. In the case of all ancient tributary formations, kingship is descended from gods (e.g., Pharaoh, Heian Emperor, 
Inca); with modern tributary formations, kingship may or may not be divine but its rule is sanctioned by one of many 
cosmologically-oriented world religions (i.e., Buddhism, Islam, Confucianism, Christianity in its various forms, e.g., 
Roman, Russian Orthodox). 

Villages and communities are spatially separate and unified by a divine kingship, perhaps the earliest form of the state, 
by his personage and his entourage. This was, again, especially characteristic of ancient tributary forms, e.g., Sumer, 
Egypt, Crete. Kingship establishes itself doubly, on the basis of the accumulated surpluses, appropriated as tribute from 
the villages, and on the basis of its armed force together with an elementary bureaucracy (a tiny layer of priests, tax 
collectors, scholarly gentleman as in China, or any combination thereof). These “societies” are overwhelming rural, 
though where divine kingship is not at issue, in empire and civilizations that achieved at certain degree of material 
wealth (e.g., Zhou China; Persia), commerce and long distance trade played a role: They are fully compatible with urban 
enclaves that exist most often on their geographical peripheries, especially along or near coastal waterways: They have, 
particularly in their modern shapes (e.g., Mexica Aztecs, Tsarist Russia, Tokugawa Japan), rarely existed without these 
“metropolises” that are actually centers of restricted, luxury production.. . 

Linked to both ancient and modern precapitalist civilizations, these social formations exhibit de jure statified forms of 
property in production while in practice the villages engage in farming or agriculture as the case may be (see Archaic 
Communities and the Origins of Agriculture, “ls the Origin of Agriculture Problematic’) in which their lands are often 
cultivated communally (in contrast in the modern form of Tokugawa Japan, the peasant is a mightily oppressed family 
freehold). The village communities stand opposite the state which oppresses them first and foremost by the extraction of 
tribute, then, in the ancient world in particular (but not exclusively there), by the periodic conscription of labor in 
construction of dikes and dams, irrigation ditches and canals, in temples and burial sites. (Various other forms of labor, 
corvées in Heian Japan, disputably serf labor in early Tsarist Russia etc., may have also been important determinants 
of social life especially in later tributary forms.) Above the village level these societies are highly stratified, perhaps in 
some cases based specifically upon class differentiation in the socio-economic sense, material inequality is at once 
rampant and extreme. Before ancient tributary formations fully matured and characterized a distinctive epoch in human 
history, writing in its various early forms had appeared, metals such as bronze and copper had become widely used in 
productive activities, a monumental art and architecture (as in temples, etc.) had already long advanced beyond its 
initial development. Above all, the state as centralized bureaucratic kingship in one or another form is decisive in all 
tributary formations.* 


* We note one possible exception... more historically analogous than exceptional, namely... the Soviet regime as the 
NEP period came to a close. See the concluding paragraphs of the discussion Bolshevism and Stalinism. Urgeschichte, 
Part Il, “Primitive Accumulation.” 


Division | 
The Two Independent Origins of Feudalism 
Social and Historical Conditions of the Emergence of Feudalism in History 
Western “European” Origins 
For purposes of this specific discussion, let's take our geographical points of reference as contemporary 
ones unless otherwise indicated. 
At its origins, the feudal world in the West was a contracting one. The massive Roman empire, if not 
collapsed, no longer encompassed what it once had: The southern half of Britain, France, Belgium and 
western Germany (Gaul), Iberia, the entire coastal expanse of north Africa west to east 300 kilometer 
inland, Egypt, the Levant and Anatolia (Turkey), the land mass immediately surrounding the Black Sea, 
the Balkans and lands all sides to the Adriatic (Albania, Austria and Switzerland, and of course the Italian 
Peninsula). 
Beginning at the end of 406, two centuries (fourth and fifth) of assaults by nomadic pastoralists 
originating in the central Asian steppe were followed upon and concurrent with waves of Germanic 
peoples on the northern and eastern edges of Rome's lands who, pushed at and disorganized by the 
Huns themselves forcibly moved into those lands. The perimeters of the empire of Rome dramatically 
shrunk. Together with Arab territorial expansion into Anatolia and the Balkans, the effect of these 
invasions was to cut off Rome from its eastern province, with Magyars, the last invaders in this direction, 
further contracting Rome in the center and east. In the south and west, Berber tribes deprived Rome of 
much of its north African territory, and its granaries. This was repeated all over again by Arabs, bearers 
of a sophisticated Islamic civilization, who pushed into Iberia reaching all the way to Galicia and Navarre 
before settling in its southern half. This was decisive event. Before 700 in the common era, lands largely 
adjacent the Mediterranean were no longer a Roman lake.° 


Part | 
Rome and the Frank Lands 

A cursory examination of a map of the extent of fourth century (common era) Rome will visually show 
what historians tell us, Roman conquest and boundaries in the north did not extend beyond the west 
bank of the Rhine (running south to north) nor above the Danube (its north bank, running west to east). 
To the east of the Rhine were “tribal” peoples, “barbarians” in a Roman lexicon which has withstood 
changes in appellation across historical time, once archaic peoples who over perhaps two centuries had 
been drawn increasingly, if not directly, into the Roman orbit, abandoning their farming (not agricultural) 
practices,® their statelessness and their socially softly divided communities. Among these peoples were 
the Saxons, Franks and Alemanni. 


Remarks on Roman Decline 
Dialectic of Romanization and Barbarization, | 
The term “Frank” was a more or less generic term for groups of peoples that included Amsivarii, 
Chattuarii and Chatti.” Already by the middle of the first century before the common era,® they had long 
since left their archaic pasts behind as powerful chiefs had emerged, and in the course of the third 
century in the common era their increasing contact with and relations to Romans, primarily soldiers 
stationed along the frontier (the Rhine and the Danube) and merchants who mediated these contacts 
and relations, increasingly pulled them into the Roman sphere. In mutually mediated relations, the same 


5Henri Pirenne, Mohammed and Charlemagne, 164-169, esp. 166; Geoffrey Barraclough, 7he Crucible of Europe, 10, 
who writes, “The advance of Islam in the seventh century, cutting the sea-routes in the Mediterranean, and isolating the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean from Africa and Asia Minor... was a time of dislocation, crisis and a real break in 
continuity. Commerce shrank to nothing, Greek and Syrian merchants disappeared from the cities of Gaul and Spain, 
and agriculture became the mainstay of the economy.” He states the decisive moment was the period from 640 to 718. 
Ibid, 10 (citation), 14, 29. 

5For the distinction, see Archaic Communities and the Origins of Agriculture, “ls Agriculture at its Origins Problematic?” 
and “Agriculture and Power.” Also see footnote 8, immediately below. 

Tlan Wood, The Merovingian Kingdoms, 35. 

SEA. Thompson, The Early Germans, 15. 

°Productively considered, the distinctive form of sociation that characterized the activity of the Germanic peoples, 
“barbarians,” we call farming. It is not archaism and not yet agriculture for the community has not made a full, practical 
commitment to raising crops, especially grains, as a form of life; the community remains only softly stratified and the 
surpluses generated are not appropriated by an overlord surrounded by a body of armed men, retainers, i.e., a nascent 


practices that Romanized these “barbarian” peoples (Germanic tribes), barbarized the Romans. "° Let see 
if we can exhibit the historical contents which constituted this practical dialectic, and thereby the lengthy 
historical process in which Merovingian kingship emerged from the Franks as well as that kingship's 
relation to early feudal forms. 

Rome was essentially a Mediterranean empire," dependent upon the granaries of North Africa, after the 
year 200, roughly, centered on its great cities (other than Rome itself) in the Levant, Antioch, Alexandria, 
Epheus, later Byzantium (Constantinople). Yet the most serious danger posed to it lay in the landlocked 
north and, above all, along the great plain that, beginning in Pannonia (the lands across the Adriatic 
opposite the future site of Venice), swept into Central Asia along which the Danube that (viewed the 
other way) from east to west formed a corridor opening onto the Roman heartland. Opposite the 
Germanic tribes domiciled east of the Rhine and north (and further east) of the Danube, the emperor 
stationed 17 legions (three in Brittany, four along the Rhine, and eleven along the Danube), '? as many as 
100,000 soldiers, nearly a quarter of the Roman army at its maximum number. The threat did not just 
consist in large scale incursions but in small scale raids by tribal youth anxious to acquire plunder and to 
make a name." The soldiers were not as a rule rotated in and out after a short duration of service, but 
largely engaged in lengthy years of service, living for decades in a given region. Soldiering, moreover, 
had before 400 become a hereditary occupation." (The soldiery ideal was to amass some savings and 
land, and retire in the region as a wealthy farmer. It was not to return to Gaul or Italy.) Legions were 
stationed in the same region and locale for generations. Military forts (castra) were headquarters, troop 
quarters and nodes of activity along the frontiers, and towns (canabae “cabarets,” wineshops revealing, 
as Geary remarks, at least their initial function) '® grew up around them. Not only did soldiers need to be 
provisioned (they ate well, and beef and wine were essential staples) and, while a good deal of this 
provisioning (clothing, weapons) was transported via river from the near interior of Gaul, there was 
extensive trade with the locals, “barbarians,” at these nodal points and along the frontier, especially for 
food staples. ... This was the first, most immediate form in which the mutual penetration of Roman and 
“barbarian” existed... Moreover, soldiering was hereditary not just in regard to descendants but in relation 
to a place (the frontier, its towns, and surrounding land): It commonly entailed marriage to local women, 
and settling, as we said, as a farmer, hopefully a prosperous one, on lands that were provided in part as 
remuneration for those years of service. This was the second, mediate at one remove but decisive at that 
popular remove, form of practical dialectic that involved Romanization of the “barbarian” and 
barbarization of the Roman. If this was weighted more to the side of the barbarization of the Roman 
soldier who increasing became tied to a locale and its customs, then the amenities of civilized life so- 
called, warm winter clothing, boots, a domestic or servant, baths and arenas which presented Roman 
forms of mass “entertainment” (even if pale shadows of the towns and cities of the Roman interior) all 
exercised a fascination and strong pull on the Germanic peoples. 

Obviously, open military conflict was only one aspect of the situation along the frontiers, and from a daily 
perspective rare. Roman imperial kingship pursued a good deal of diplomacy to offset the “barbarian” 
threat, and a fundamental feature of this policy was to draw leaders and chiefs of the “tribes” into the 


state; and production is communal, property private does not exist. 

In the case of the Germanic peoples, some grains were raised (e.g., barley) but they depended heavily on cattle and 
they also cultivated fruit trees; there was no private ownership of land though cattle were held by individual families. 
Formed on the basis of more than merely residue archaic equality, soft stratification was exhibited (along with elements 
of archaic equality) in the following features: A war council came temporarily into existence in moments of dangers 
posed to the entire community and made decisions concerning war and peace in consultation with an assembly of all 
adult males. Leading members decided on an annual basis how existing arable lands would be divided for cultivation, 
thus (in the same fashion as the Russian mir at another moment in the history of another community) suppressing 
pronounced social division and inequality. There was no coercive power, and in case of internal disputes, those leading 
figures could only advice, consult and attempt to persuade. Thompson, /bid, 3, 5-7; 8-9; 10-15. 

‘Patrick Geary, Before France and Germany, 4-5. 

“'Pirenne, /bid, 17-19; Barraclough, /bid, 9-10. 

"2 ibid, 9. 

'3/pid, 8; C. Leslie Burns, The First Europe, 35. Full of the crudest bigotry vis-a-vis the “primitive” Germanic 
confederations and idiotically prating the virtues of Roman civilization, this work, in particular the sections that concern 
us, most be approached with the utmost caution. 

“Geary, ibid, 16. 

"ibid, 6. 

At any rate, at a certain point large numbers of soldiers were local natives. 

"© ibid, 15. 


Roman sphere. Now the trade along the frontiers intensified, hardening an already soft stratification 
among the various peoples opposite the Roman legions: The merchant preferably did not deal with 
“yeomen,” but with bigger men, local leaders, and chiefs. At the same time, militarily pursued, Roman 
diplomacy had multiple immediate objectives, preventing border raids and large-scale incursions were 
primary, which were achieved by pitting tribe against tribe, people against people by way of the treaty 
ratified exchange of grain for soldiers, but also deference to this or that leader, preferential trading with 
that or that group or their leader, gifts (including gold), demonstrations of confidence, in the end aimed at 
crystallizing out local aristocracies with whom the great Roman military men might deal.'” Fruits of this 
Roman policy, shifting alliances in which over decades now this tribe now that one allied with Rome (and 
in which over decades the same tribe may have been ally or enemy confronted in open fighting), went 
hand and hand with a social differentiation at the top of which emerged those Germanic aristocracies. 
The alliances placed tribal fighters, at different times Franks, Saxons, Alamanni, Goths, Vandals, in the 
service of Roman often against each other (or against tribes within these larger orders); and while 
(before 200), the Praetorian Guard (some 10,000 soldiers) constituted the core domestic defense of the 
emperor, the imperial bureaucracy and the great landowners, many Germanic, “barbarian” fighters 
stayed on, becoming increasingly integrated, with the Roman legions as auxiliaries. Still others, refugees 
and prisoners of war (collectively /aet) were transported to the interior, settled with landowners as 
serviles working land in sparsely populated regions of Gaul and obliged to serve in the military whenever 
Rome issued a call for recruits."® Both groups were to be further differentiated from free “barbarian” 
forces, foederati, and select mobile units, comitatenses, stationed along the frontier near or in large 
provincial towns.'® Thus, in the third century there was a massive Germanic presence in the Roman 
military, and, accompanying it, a well-developed penetration of “barbarians” among Rome's soldiery. In 
fact, over generations of soldiers and decades, some of the “barbarians” would rise to positions of 
command within the Roman military. 

Even if the mutual penetration of “barbarians” and Romans had been deep and extensive by the third 
century in the common era, the military remained the sole guarantee against the pressures at the 
frontiers, a raid by unfriendly people, or the rare massed incursion. In fact, just such an event in 160s 
was the consequence of a drawn down by Marcus Aurelius (Roman emperor) of legions (three 
altogether) along the Rhéne and Danube, ordered east to conduct war in the Levant. The incursion, 
some 6,000 fighters grouped together under the name Marcomanni raided, pillaged and expropriated 
livestock and grain in the upper reaches of Pannonia.” They were driven back eventually. But the event 
highlighted the power of the military, marking a turning point by accelerating a tacit development that now 
became open: In the provincial towns where troops were stationed, and especially at the frontiers, civil 
administration was increasingly militarized, and came to be dominated by military men, by officers who 
lives and careers were that of professional soldiers occupying a frontier region (limes) or section of it. At 
the same time, the highest ranking military commanders increasingly dominated counsels of the 
emperor. In the following decades these conditions accumulated, deepened and further accelerated: 
Military dissatisfaction with the emperor effectuated another turning point some 30 years later (192) as 
the emperor Commodus (son of Marcus Aurelius) was murdered, assassinated from within the 
Praetorian Guard. From this time forward, the pressure of magister militum, and his immediate 
subordinates — today we would call them “generals,” made and broke emperors. 

By the fourth century, the Germanic soldiery was fully integrated into the Roman legions from the very 
top to bottom.2! The massive presence of soldiers, military institutions and their provisioning throughout 
the Roman Empire was an enormous drain on its financial resources. 


Dialectic of Romanization and Barbarization, II 
The “tribes” occupying the east banks of the Rhine all the way to the Elbe, among them a group that 
would later coalesce and come to be known as the Franks, were not ethnically homogeneous. This 


‘Anderson, Passages from Antiquity to Feudalism, 107-109. 

'8Geary, Ibid, 21-22. 

"9 (bid, 22. 

20/bid, 9-10. 

21Anderson, /bid, 110. 

Here, the magister militum was the commander of the forces in the western half of the Empire. The term is also used 
sometimes generically to indicate highest ranking military commanders (i.e., the head of a legion). 


heterogeneity went so far that, even linguistically, while some were Germanic others were Slavic, Finnish 
and Celtic.22 

Archaeological study permits a certain insight into social structure, and allows us to draw tentative 
conclusions about who they were. Inland from large bodies of water, settlements were established 
astride large cultivated natural clearings. Barley, wheat and oats in that order and beans and peas were 
primary crops. Cultivated areas consisted in small rectangular individual plots of various sizes. This was 
not monocultural agriculture, but farming that employed a simple plough. Grains were a significant 
dietary component, for these were not even the historical residues of hunter-gatherer communities. The 
labor involved in preserving, grinding and preparing grains was left to women.” 

The arrangement of dwellings, their interior shapes and their sizes (as well as excavated bones and 
middens) indicate that cattle raising and herding was an important feature of these communities. Cattle 
raising was a strictly male activity, and cattle counted most as social wealth: The more cattle a family 
had, the wealthier it was, and the greater its prestige. Cattle also, according to contemporary accounts, 
featured in the other significant, specifically male activity apart from open warfare, namely, raids.” 
Summarily, we can say the varying sizes of individual cultivated plots, the differences in the sizes of 
dwelling and other accompanying structures, and the types and amounts of grave goods all indicates 
these were softly stratified communities, a mass of free farmers and their families atop of which rested an 
aristocracy. 

This brings us to the historically specific forms of sociality of the Germanic peoples. German “tribes” 
(clans, Sip) so-called were not fixed, ethnically distinct social communities: In the historical period that 
began with the initial formation of Rome as an empire (alternately, starting from the end of the Republic), 
they were, instead, confederations of shifting groups of people (that might come together, split apart or 
be absorbed by a larger group) forming around specific objectives. These aims were what we in a formal 
sense call military; they were organized for fighting and plunder, and as the objectives changed, so 
composition of the confederation would also. Like the later Celtic societies of Ireland or the Scottish 
Highlands discussed below, these were warrior societies.”° 

The social basis around which groups coalesced was fourfold; first, a common sense of relations 
(perhaps of likeness) among members which made for internal “peace” and which, simultaneously, made 
violent conflict within the group unacceptable, or at least for which compensation or atonement was not 
possible; second, an incest taboo; third, recognition of property rights in cattle (though not in land); and, 
fourth, the obligation and responsibility to fight in feuds with kin against a party, group or clan that injured 
one of one's own. All this was custom, and in this sense it was “law.’° The nuances and differences in 
which these features appeared constituted a tradition, and the institutions in and through which they were 
expressed and, intertwined with both, the specific forms of awareness (myths, projection and 
embodiment of customary social relations in a strife torn community of human like gods, perhaps some 
form of earthly transcendence upon death) bound a group together. On this basis, distinct confederations 
appeared to have formed on a geographical basis, among groups between the Elbe and Oder, among 
those between the Rhine and the Weser, and among groups along the rivers closest to the Roman 
frontiers.7” 


Geary, Before France and Germany, 12-13. 

23 bid, 45, 46. 

Geary, as does Thompson (The Early Germans, 3), cites contemporaries (e.g., Julius Caesar) and animal remains to 
point up the import of sedentary farming activities (as opposed to hunting): The written sources state that food largely 
derived from domestic animals (meat, cheese, milk) and drink from barley (malt and beer), while archaeologically 
disclosed domesticated (as opposed to wild) animal remains constitute 97% of the totals an average found. /bid, 46-47. 
Taken together this is compelling evidence that hunting (or hunting and gathering) were socially insignificant activities. 
This is a corrective to the otherwise excellent account of Thompson (/bid, 3, 5) who, while recognizing the primacy of 
livestock, perhaps put just a little too much emphasis on hunting. 

We would also note that exchange with the Romans was barter, and from the Germanic side it was nofa question of 
commodity production for this exchange. 

4Geary, Ibid, 46-47, 50. 

(bid, 50, 52, 53. 

For comparison, see Historical Note 7, Scotland and the Highlands in the Era of Stewart Kingship and the Wars of the 
Three Kingdoms (1604-1649), below. The similarities go beyond sociological formalism; for example, in all three 
communities, cattle raiding and fighting among kin-based groups were constitutive. 

6Geary, Ibid, 52-53, 54. 

Tid, 51. 


As a mark of prestige (which rendered the recipient beholding to the giver), gift giving was characteristic 
of these groups, as was the taking of slaves in warfare (as prisoners of war).78 

Polygamy was found among those who were wealthy enough (cattle rich) to afford it, which refers us 
back to the aristocracy. Among this layer, marriage to cement power and prestige within the clan was 
common. At the very top of the aristocracy, the larger groups often possessed a “king,” a leader, not just 
invariably and demonstrably a great warrior, but one whose group was most identified with traditions and 
institutions around which the larger kin groups, the clan, coalesced. The “king” might lead in war, 
organize specific objectives in fighting, but neither he nor the aristocracy at the top chose war, rather this 
was, at least during the early centuries of contact with the Romans, the prerogative of an assembly of 
free male warriors.”° It was a free farming peasantry and this institution, the assembly, that would be 
subject to the greatest decay as contact and interrelations with Romans deepened, as Romanization 
developed. 

The solvent of this social layer and the institution was the circulation of goods (both exchange and 
Roman “gifts,” i.e., bribes), above all trade. It was not so much the goods that made up the mundane 
aspects of daily life, but luxury goods; and, thus, it was the aristocratic layer among German groupings, it 
appears, without exception on whom these goods exercised a fascination.*° The trade stretched back 
deep into the interior of Germania, and was not merely a phenomenon of the frontiers. (Across the entire 
“barbarian” region, it is the near universality of a type of grave and Roman originating grave goods 
including personal adornments, i.e., weapons and jewelry primarily, that evidence this judgment. Caesar 
pointed out the visually obvious superiority of Roman weapons and horses, their size and beauty, *' and 
this too surely made the “barbarian” aristocrat salivate.) Trade was not insubstantial and it was simply of 
the utmost historical significance: Within Roman regions and territories markets for “barbarian” cattle 
(meat) and their hides, furs and slaves grew, demand grew, mediated in and as exchange by merchants, 
and in exchange grain, gold coin and luxury goods (e.g., silver, earthenware and bronze vessels, wine, 
glass, mirrors, etc.) were returned via the merchants to the larger cattle holders, among whom a “taste” 
for things Roman (not just goods, but pleasures, e.g., specific to a certain architecture such as baths) 
developed. There is evidence to support the view that in fact a significant increase in overall productivity, 
including livestock, occurred in the century between Caesar and Tacitus (50 bc to 50 ce), and that, 
moreover, in the same period the annual distribution of lands as a breaker on the growth of material 
inequality became less regular and eventually episodic (i.e., opened the way for a harder stratification 
based on individual ownership of the land).* This, first, exacerbated social differentiation within German 
communities, hardening stratification; and at the top within those communities, in drawing the aristocratic 
layer into a commercial network, it, second, deepened the political relation of these nascent ruling 
“classes” to imperial Rome, as the latter consciously pursued cultivation of a layer in the German 
communities it could negotiate and ally with, play off one against the other, thereby stabilize Roman 
frontiers and minimize the “barbarian” threat, and, at another level, simultaneously develop markets for 
Roman exports. 

The historical significance of all this? 


28 ibid, 50. 

Slaves were employed in fieldwork (i.e., herding though not farming) and domestic tasks that did not entail food 
preparation: It appears the latter tasks involved activities like cutting wood for burning and for heating in a simple, early 
form of furnace used in iron working (for this, Ibid, 49, and Thompson, The Early Germans, 6). All this suggests all over 
again what has been to this point tacit but clear, namely, the patriarchal nature of these groups. 

°Geary, Ibid, 52, 55. 

3°Above all, trade was in /uxury goods. 

From early on in the third century, right down to the end of the western Empire (476), and for the eastern Empire 
(Byzantium) beyond this moment, goods of direct and indirect military value including armor, weapons, horses, pack 
animals, iron and whetstones, as well as grain and salt were banned, sale of which to “barbarians” was punishable by 
death. E.A. Thompson, Romans and Barbarians, 10-11. 

3'Thompson, The Early Germans, 21-22 (extent of trade), 4 (Caesar's remarks). 

2 ibid, 22-28. 

Perhaps too reliant on inference, Thompson's is nonetheless a nuanced discussion: Operative in it is a metaphysical 
(soft productivist, stagist) schematism (/b/d, e.g., 17, and n.1); yet the author need not of have relied on it as suggested 
by the account of e.g., increased agricultural productivity exhibited in the use of clay integrated with calcium carbonate 
to fertilize fields (marling, increasing soil productivity and decreasing the intervals required for fallowing, as a measure of 
a general rise in production, including livestock production). /bid, 26. 

33Geary, ibid, 58-59; Thompson, /bid, 20, 28 (for imported goods). 


The penetration of Roman aspirations, valuations and, call it, Roman “desire” on the back of trade, as its 
immaterial, ideal objective embodiment, was the other side of the rapid dissolution of Germanic groups 
and their reformation that forcibly characterized the period after 150 in the common era. It was period of 
intense internal change: As these changes rippled outward, from the Roman standpoint they exploded in 
the so-called Marcomanni wars (the raids, plundering and pillaging in Pannonia) and their suppression. 
For it was the struggle against “barbarians” in this specific conflict that was the effect of a vast rupture in 
Germanic societies, the dissolution of old groups and confederations and the emergence of new ones™ 
(the Franks numbering among those that issued from it) that brought the military to the fore in Roman 
politics (leading, for instance, to Commodus' assassination), that established the military and the 
magister militum as arbitrators of Roman kingship, that determined the deteriorating shape of the 
imperial fisc, that, in other words, was the outward expression of an ongoing fundamental transformation 
of Roman civilization. The Romanization of “barbarian” “tribes” dialectically had its precise historical 
counterpart in the barbarization of Rome. The two processes were inseparable. 


The Late Roman Fisc 
and its Foundations in the Aristocratic Landowners’ Exploitation of Servile Labor 

In 106 in the common era, Rome assimilated Dacia (present-day eastern Hungary, Romania and the 
southwestern corner of Ukraine) and Arabia Petraea (largely co-extensive with the present-day Sinai, 
Gaza and Jordan). After three years of war, in 117 Roman legions had conquered Armenia, Assyria and 
Mesopotamia (very roughly present day Iraq, Armenia, and the western halves of Azerbaijan and 
Georgia). At this moment, the Roman Empire has reached it greatest extent. The conquests greatly 
enhanced the status, authority and influence of its military commanders, and the costs of maintaining 
Roman armies in the field markedly increased. Strains on the imperial treasury began to emerge before 
the end of the century. 

It was against this background that Septimius Severus, commander of the Danube armies, came to 
power (193) following Commodus' assassination. An otherwise rarely noticed and even less noted 
contributor to Severus’ rise was epidemic disease, plague perhaps smallpox: It was brought to Rome 
(probably by way of stations along the way) by the military following completion of a campaign in 
Mesopotamia. This was in 165. Over the next fifteen years it spread across the Rome's Mediterranean 
empire. And it was far more severe than previous epidemic disease with which Romans, dating back into 
the 4" century (before the common era), were familiar: A quarter to a third of the population was carried 
away.* It appears to us at least that it would be highly dubious not to think that this plague contributed 
massively to discord within the military and, with endemic crowding in cities and towns (including those 
along the frontier) from which there was little escape, deepened the polarization between the mass of 
soldiers and artisans (and even farmers) and the military commanders and especially the wealthiest 
landowners who at least had the resources to retire to a country estate where chances of avoiding 
plague were marginally better. This kind of turmoil certainly contributed to the entire situation in which 
Commodus' was murdered and Severus ascended. 

For his part, Severus disbanded the Praetorian Guard replacing them with his soldiery. He rewarded 
soldiers with pay increases (50%), bonuses (donativia) and granted them the right to marry (which they 
had been banned from before 197), and permitted them to live in cities instead of being confined to 
camps. He also instituted the use of soldiers in civil administration, in particular tax (tribute) collection. 
These were financed by irregular levies, by confiscations of land of senatorial opposition, and expansion 
of tax base by declaring all residents of the empire citizens. (From this moment forward, we can mark a 
tendency greatly accelerated in the last two centuries of the empire, the desertion of lands by free 
peasants and slaves also under the burden of taxation). This was one aspect of the Severus' policy of 
financing the increasing militarization of Roman life. He also devalued the denarius, and doubled the 5% 


ibid, 60-61, 62ff. 

Other than groups at the outer limits of the frontier areas and their hinterlands that pressed on those that occupied the 
limes, there appeared to have been an internal struggle against the differentiation and the hardening of stratification, 
undoubtedly driven by those within the Germanic communities that opposed aristocratic dominated relations to the 
Romans. This is tacit in Geary's remark (/bid, 61) that there was “determined opposition” to turn the limited military 
relation to the Roman into a more permanent structure and command. 

35william McNeill, Plagues and Peoples, 130-131. 

For a general consideration of plague and epidemic disease and its role in the history of divided societies (statified 
human history), see Historical Note 8, Plague, Famine and Demographic Collapse in the Early and Middle Eras of the 
Formal Domination of Capital over Labor, below. 


inheritance that every citizen, including all those new ones, were required to pay.*° Continual 
devaluations and growing military expenditures foreshadowed a fiscal crisis. 

State tribute was collected in the form of taxes. (This, of course, was distinct from the surpluses, that 
portion of the surplus, landowners extracted from their servile.) Until the late third century, there were 
three primary forms of taxation. These consisted in a land tax ( fributum soll), a poll tax (tributum capitis) 
and custom levies (portoria).*’ By far and away the most important of these was the tax assessed against 
land (which is what might be expected in a social formation that remained overwhelmingly rural, its great 
cities notwithstanding),** levied only in the provinces (and not on the Italian Peninsula at least from the 
second century before the common era onward).*° It was not uniformly assessed from province to 
province; it was assessed only on produce with rates varying according to land (arable, meadow, pasture 
and fruit bearing trees so that, as a rule, it was the arable lands, in particular agricultural granaries such 
as Egypt, that paid at a higher rate); some provinces paid in kind, others in coin (though the former was 
most often the case); and public lands were assessed at a rate far higher than private ones, 
demonstrating the power of the great aristocratic landowners in the state.*" 

The fiscal crisis that began from devaluation and increasing military spending was hastened by a 
declining tax basis, not just runaways but open revolts against Roman overlordship and taxation by 
whole communities that, intent on separation especially in Gaul, often required full scale campaigns to 
suppress (costly in themselves), and a declining birth rate some of which was rooted in fifteen years 
(251-266) of devastating and recurring plague outbreaks (smallpox). The “times of trouble,” the crisis of 
the third century, finally brought a reform minded emperor to power, Diocletian, in 284.4 

Diocletian regularized the annona (literally the agricultural produce that was appropriated in a completed 
levy) first introduced by Severus to provision the military. He did this by introducing two units measures, 
the caput and iugum, which permitted him (or the praetorian prefect and his staff) to create a relatively 
universal system of assessment (known in modern terms as the capitatio-iugatio system), one in which 
actual measures, rates of assessment and even what counted as caput or iugum or both varied from 
province to province.” 


38Geary, /bid, 18. 

37J.A. Boek, Taxation in the Late Roman Empire, 42-43. 

38in Egypt, in the late empire (third century onward) tax extracted from the land accounted for over 62% of revenues. 
Ibid, 53. 

38 ibid, 44. 

“ibid, 44, 45, 46. 

In the example offered by Boek, in Egypt public lands were assessed at a rate of about 3.2 times higher than private 
ones. /bid, 46. 

“There were, as we indicated, two others forms of taxation. 

Since the reign of Augustus (starting from the last two decades before the common era), a capitation tax (the fibutum 
capitis) based on citizen registries was imposed on every male and female (females excepted in Syria) from age 14 to 
62 — including slaves. Updated by way of a census taken at fourteen year intervals, these taxes also varied from 
province to province. /bid, 48-49. 

The customs tax was a duty on goods moved from one locale to another. Generally, it ranged from 2%-5% of the 
declared value of the freight, but in the eastern provinces it took the form of a steep ad valorem tax as high as 25%. 
(Internal customs duties were also levied. These were generally below the range of 2%-5%.) /bid, 50. In this tax 
category, there was also a series of taxes on trade, the most important of which were a 10% on the sale of land, houses 
and slaves, and a 5% imposition against the inheritance left to any Roman citizen (which, as we noted, Severus had 
doubled). /bid, 52. 

“Geary, Before France and Germany, 27; Boek, /bid, 55; McNeill, /bid, 131. 

McNeill, /bid (and the sources cited therein), says this plague was worse than the Antoine plague (165-180). Reportedly, 
five thousand people a day died at its zenith. 

Between Commodus and Diocletian there were about twenty legitimate emperors, and many more pretenders and 
usurpers — all this was a function of military plotting and intrigues — only one of whom died of a “natural” death (Claudius 
Il Gothicus died of the plague in 270). /bid, 64; Geary, /bid, 20. 

“3Boek, ibid, 65-66, 67-68. 

The jugum was an abstract measure that allowed the praetorian prefecture (as a rule, a military official) to calculate 
state demand based on traditional measures (e.g., the olives from trees were quantified in terms of perticae, probably at 
its origins a certain length rod or pole (pertica) olives in bundles were hung on; the grapes from vines were quantified in 
terms of plethora). Thus, for example, 450 plethra of vines gave the annona of one jugum, as did the 220 perticae of old 
olive trees, where the ‘ugum was a measure of the productivity of land that would vary depending on whether grains, 
vines or olives trees were at issue. Ibid, 70, for the examples. 


The Diocletian “innovation” (our term) overcame the fiscal crisis, stabilizing revenue extraction, but only 
temporarily and, in our view, only because the new level of abstraction it achieved permitted the 
regularization of this new, and basic levy. It did not touch the underlying problems and, in one 
overridingly important manner, merely deepened them: Systematizing and regularizing taxes pushed 
more coloni into abandoning the land they worked (eventually, most often for another aristocratic lord, 
occasionally for free communities, some in active revolt), thus, shrinking the base of exploited labor 
generating revenue, while the implementation and enforcement of the new system of taxation enlarged 
the state bureaucracy, itself a further drag on that taxation as revenue. The new system did not, 
however, entail alteration (increase) in the rate of taxation (which had remained unchanged since the 
rates were first fixed under the early emperors), again testimony to the power of the landowning 
aristocracy, a power which was no longer vested in the state where it had passed to military 
commanders. 

In the following decades, there were a number of other interrelated developments that dovetailed with 
and accelerated this dynamic (shrinking base of exploitable labor, growing claims on revenue). 

First, the era of military conquest and expansion was long over, and the communities of defeated 
peoples and armed fighters (prisoners of war) taken and shipped east (and south), sources of new 
slaves, had also dried up. Now a slave condition in Rome was heritable, but manumission was every bit 
as common: There was no “natural” reproduction of slave labor. But more importantly for socially 
dominant aristocratic landowners as a class, the costs of the slave upkeep (feeding, clothing, housing, 
not to mention the further costs entailed by children born as slaves) were not financially justified with a 
view to tax pressures, especially after Diocletian. The great landowners, though, had the wherewithal to 
finesse taxation: Whether they freed slaves or not, they increasingly set them up on small plots of land 
(breaking up the /atifundia), effectively recreating them as co/oni, pushing tribute production off on them 
personally while merely mediating its extraction by collecting the surpluses (as rents) with legally 
sanctioned and increased powers to do so (whether or not ex-slave production amounted to 
subsistence), out of which they paid taxes. The slave population shrunk, the co/oni grew and free 
peasant farmers were increasingly impoverished, ground down by tribute extraction (taxes). Effectively, 
the later Roman empire witnessed a homogenization of the underlying productive population, for the 
conditions of daily life of slaves, co/oni and free peasants, whatever their legal status, were largely 
indistinguishable.* 

Second, since a stable relation between human hosts and plague parasites had not yet been established 
(such stability is indicated by the plagues’ establishment as a childhood disease),*’ epidemic disease 
patently contributed to population decline among those of working age who were engaged in labor, 
including agricultural labor. Thus, in respect specifically to manumission, it seems likely that epidemic 
disease had taken a large enough toll that it too had significantly contributed to the shrinking revenue as 
a result of declining agriculture produce: Though largely aristocratically appropriated, cultivatable land 
would in that case have been opened up“® which, allotted not only to the Franks and other barbarian 


The caput, on the other hand, had several different meanings based on actual usage (i.e., forms of taxation), but the 
most common was an human or animal (including co/oni, a free landless peasant tenantcy, slaves and livestock) 
element in an assessment formulation, a personal “tax unit,” if you will. /b/d, 76. It was not a poll-tax in the strict sense, if 
for no other reason that assessments were based, inseparably, on jugum and caput. 

The other sense of caput were twofold; first, a tax register entry and, second, someone who, with limited resources yet 
enough to generate tribute, did not merit the effort to calculate it. These individuals were generally grouped together and 
assessed collectively. /bid, 75. 

“4Boek, ibid, 155. 

4SAnderson, Passages from Antiquity to Feudalism, 93-94; Geary, /bid, 27. 

“6Coloni were further subject to tributary conditions, to labor services and distinct from these ploughing and building 
services as well as “hospitality” and maintenance dues. Alphons Dopsch, The Social and Economic Foundations of 
European Civilization, 156. 

‘7For the relative stabilization of epidemic disease in dense civilized populations, again see Historical Note 8, Plague, 
Famine and Demographic Collapse in the Early and Middle Eras of the Formal Domination of Capital over Labor, 
below.. 

“8This opening up is suggested by William McNeill, Plagues and Peoples, 133. To buttress the suggestion, he recalls 
that during the Diocletian reign a series of laws were decreed that both fastened agricultural laborers to the land they 
worked making it illegal to leave it and made other occupations obligatory and hereditary. /bid. 

McNeill, by the way, goes further, far further, claiming that “the two initial epidemics” were instrumental, if not the 
mechanisms, “in triggering the entire devolution,” i.e., collapse of Roman power. /bid, 135. 


groups, needed to be worked. Freeing slaves for this purpose was perhaps the other side of landowners’ 
propensity to rid themselves of the costs of upkeep. 

Third, the threat of barbarian invasions did not subside. In fact, in 376 it came to a new head. The Huns, 
nomadic peoples who fought as mounted archers, swept west from Central Asia. These fierce warriors 
destroyed the Black Sea settlements of diverse peoples grouped together as Visigoths (Tervengians). 
Compelled to, the Visigoths in turn moved west, asking the emperor to settle them inside Roman 
provinces in return for service. Valens, as emperor, acceded, thinking to reduce his military expenditures. 
One body was settled in depopulated Thrace, while another remained in unsettled conditions on land 
fronting the Black Sea along its southwest shores. These, the latter peoples, were without means of 
sufficiency, and, ruthlessly exploited by Roman authorities and merchants (they were forced to sell 
themselves into slavery for dog meat). They rose. Valens moved on the city to crush the rebellion and, 
nowhere anticipated, was defeated (the emperor killed in the battle).’° This was 378. 

Though ending in disaster, the resettlement of the Visigoths set a precedent that would be followed over 
and again in the coming decades (later fourth to early fifth century). The Hun pressure on Germanic 
peoples lasted for nearly three-quarters of a century. (Defeated on the Catalaunian Plains of Marne in 
Gaul in 451, nomadic forces under Attila had penetrated deepest here and began to retreat thereafter.) 
But before they had been stopped, these Central Asian nomadic fighters pushed Ostogoths, Vandals, 
Burgundians and Sueves off settled lands, forcing Rome to resettle each within the Empire.*° 

The new wave of “barbarian” invasions ramped up military expenditures another notch (already from 
Diocletian to Constantine |, the period 284-337, the size of Roman legions climbed to as much as 
650,000 men.)*' But, perhaps equally significant, the resettlement of Germanic tribes (in Gaul), was a still 
further drain on the imperial fisc. It did so directly, cutting revenues off at their source: Newly resettled 
Germanic peoples did not, it appears, actually occupy the land they were given; instead, they tended to 
stay in cities or along the borders of the new regions they were domiciled in (exhibiting perhaps their lack 
of trust of Romans at strategic points, militarily speaking). From here they collected rents or taxes from 
the cultivated properties that accrued to them with their resettlement.5* These were tax exempt lands, * 
then, and those landowners among the Gauls to whom control of these lands passed, like aristocratic 
Gallo-Roman landowners, effectively exploited the servile labor that actually worked these lands, but in 
this case, having never made it to the Roman treasury, no surpluses were further diverted from it. 

Fourth, beyond legal sanction of Christianity, its elevation to a state religion required an expansion, 
probably marginal, of the bureaucracy. More importantly, the Church itself was beneficiary of grants of 
lands from wealthy aristocrats (especially women) and emperors themselves. It set up its own structure 
of rule, that of bishops.* The authority and jurisdictions of the episcopacy were modeled on those of the 


“SThompson, Romans and Barbarians, 15-17; Anderson, ibid, 24. 

5°Thompson, /bid, 17-18; Anderson, /bid, 25. 

51Anderson, /bid, 91, provides the figure of 650,000; Boek, /bid, 84, citing A.M.H. Jones (The Later Roman Empire) 
provides a high end figure of 600,000. 

Geary, Ibid. 

58Wood, /bid, 63. 

541m the fourth and, in particular, the fifth centuries, the bishopry was one of a couple of new centers of aristocratic 
culture (again especially for women, perhaps the sole way as benefactors, pilgrims and even virgins they could 
participate in the newly forming contours of social and public life. Geary, /bid, 33). The other center was the Germanic 
courts that were established in the regions where “barbarian” peoples were settled. 

Open military domination of the state dating back to Severus not only effectively split it into western and eastern empires 
(starting from the Diocletian tetrarchy* and the administrative division of the Empire, tendentially real under Constantine 
after 330 and fully realized with the death of Theodosius in 395), but inaugurated a long-term tendency pushing the old 
senatorial aristocrats in the west out of positions of power in the state in favor of military men (/bid, 18), men who were 
often not Roman but Germanic. 

Over time, the great aristocratic landowners in the west who had traditionally lived in Rome, especially those owning 
land in Gaul, and who had once hired overseers to manage and run their estates, retired to private lives of sumptuous 
luxury or attached themselves to those Germanic courts running the fiscal and administrative offices of their kings, and 
engaged in codifying “barbarian” law (/b/d, 30). A few devoted themselves to literature and letters (and the defense of 
the Rome's old “pagan” traditions, /bid, 31). This was the really significant tendency among the old senatorial aristocracy 
especially that which was Gallo-Roman. Continued on the following page. 


* Diocletian instituted (305) a dual kingship of co-emperors (“Augusti,” one over the west in Rome, the other over the 
eastern regions in Byzantium), with two ‘junior’ emperors (called “Ceasars”), each immediately subordinate to the two 
emperors. This relation has been termed a ‘“tetrarchy.” It collapsed in the confusion in the aftermath of the death of 
Constanius | (306 ce), the western Augustus, and the seizure of the throne by his son Constantine, who, after more than 


imperial administration. Thus, bishops governed the faithful - ordained priests and deacons (and 
deaconesses), excommunicated the morally dissolute, i.e., those they determined to be so - and 
completely controlled diocesan finances from the cities, like their imperial counterparts. While their power 
extended into the countryside, the peasant mass was not generally subject to their authoritarian hand.® 
In other words, at least for the remaining life of Rome (and long after), the bishops’ power was, if not 
always urban, largely an issue among the landowning ruling class. This is not tangential, for bishops 
were drawn from the small aristocratic stratum, and like its members, drew a full nine-tenths of their 
income from rents,® from the exploitation of a servile peasantry. 

Unlike small aristocrats, the bishops did not have to finesse taxation: They were granted subsidies and 
exemptions®”’ that made their income largely immune from taxation drawing further revenue away from 
the imperial fisc. 

Thus, increasing military expenditures were coupled to the growing costs of imperial administration, ® 
while at the same time the base of revenue continued to contract. This constitutes insight into the real 
dynamics of Roman decline and collapse; relative to it, the claims made on behalf of the “mode of 
production” analysis - a perspective that was inaccessible, not subject to evidential assessment and thus 
irrefutable from any possible standpoint for any actual and possible subjectivity within the entire history of 
the social totality we call Rome - are in this, the strict sense metaphysical. 


Part Il 
Feudal Prelude 
Stability and Instability in Merovingian Kingship 

The Franks were one of the border peoples immediately east of the lower Rhine. They were a minor 
“tribe,” noted perhaps only for maritime and riverine raids, a loose confederation of peoples, i.e., assorted 
war bands coming together to fight and plunder but not ethnic groups, with equally minor leaders 
(regales, petty kings, not a king, rex) and without the famed history of migrations and traditions of, say, 
the Visigoths.* In alternately allying and confronting the Romans, they had long been part of the entire 
complex of relations that had transformed the Mediterranean world, both Romans and barbarians.® By 
the time they were mentioned in original sources, they had done durable military service for the Romans, 
even providing some middle level military leadership.* Yet the Franks, or least a family of kings (rex) that 
emerged from their midst, were able to create a relatively lasting kingdom in the continental Roman 
West: Dynastically, Merovingian kingship, which sprang from hierarchically unified, warrior groupings, 
ruled the Germanic Franks from about 480 to 750. It was, then, this first Frankish empire (the 
Merovingians) that is significant for us. 

Like any sustained culture and society in human history, that organized by Merovingian kingship 
deserves much further attention simply for itself. Its importance here, however, is the manner in which 
developments within this period prepared the ground, to the extent they did, for western European 
feudalism: Many of the earliest forms of social relations, tenure on the land, and even those institutions 
that would later crystallize as feudal first appeared within Merovingian history. But this era was also 
significant as part of actual historical development, for the Merovingian kingdom was no longer a 
Mediterranean-based state and thus was an initial embodiment of a tendential shift inland away from the 
sea and, eventually (though only among the Merovingians in the period of their decline) away from great 
cities and urban commerce. A very sketchy historical discussion, then, will be largely subordinated to a 


a decade of civil war, femporarily reunited the empire (322 ce). 

The irony was that among the great landowners domiciled at barbarian courts or merely retired surrounding themselves 
in opulent splendor the Gallo-Roman aristocracy was, after 476, detached for so long from anything approaching an 
imperial Roman life that it was, largely unaware the Empire had disappeared (/bid, 29). 
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brief elaboration of these two features of Merovingian kingship and, within this context, the internal 
dynamics that accelerated Merovingian decline ushering in a new era. 

There were two great periods of stability and two equally great periods of instability within Merovingian 
history. Not coincidentally, the first two were periods of strong kingship, conquest and territorial 
expansion; the latter two were periods of weak kingship, minority rule (child and youthful kings) and 
maneuvering amongst immediate kin for power, and territorial stasis if not contraction. 

Deriving from the Salien Frank chief Merovech (at least as legend has it), under their first king, Clovis |, 
the Salian and Ripuarian Franks were united. Both groups had crystallized out of the heterogeneous war 
bands in the early fifth century. The Saliens had been originally settled as /aeti, small groups of 
prisoners of war or refugees, in the southern Netherlands, in an area known as Toxandria near modern 
Campine. Supported by the Church, Clovis, a convert (one who without doubt understood the Christian 
God as a powerful lord who could provide him with victory in war), pursued conquest, augmenting his 
kingdom against Vandals, Alemanni, Burgundians and Visigoths, to the point of including lands for 
settlement south to Loire, north and northeast to the Rhine, and east to the Alps. Clovis was a brutal and 
nasty character, a man who, having allied with other Frankish leaders (more often than not kin) to 
achieve conquest, further augmented his lands by turning on those kin piecemeal, isolating them in battle 
and defeating them, killing off the leadership (the regales and their families) and absorbing its followers 
into his entourage. The murders and assassinations of kin, and near kin inclusive of brothers, sisters, 
cousins, uncles and nephews male and female regardless of age, though rarely mentioned as such was 
one general characteristic of Merovingian dynastic rule, especially periods of instability. At any rate, the 
first period of conquest and expansion ended about 538, the stability characterizing it ending with the 
death of the last living of Clovis' four sons, Chlothar | in 558. 

The first period of instability followed. It was characterized by fighting over extent of respective lands 
between Chlothar's four sons (Chilperic, Sigibert, Gunthchramin and Charibert, especially the former 
two), each one a king of the three great kingdoms (at this moment) within Francia, Neustria in the north 
and west (Chilperic), Austrasia in the east (Sigibert), Burgundy in the southeast (Gunthchramin), plus the 
border kingdom of Aquitaine (Charibert) in the southwest. Fighting had intensified after Sigibert's death, 
as his widowed wife, Brundechildis, attempted as guardian (what later eras would call a regent) to control 
both Austrasia and Burgundy after the death of her (and Sigibert's) son, Childebert Il, through the 
minorities of her grandsons, Theudebert Il and Theuderic Il. The efforts of Brundechildis were 
complicated, and resistance to them was intensified, both by her attempt to deepen the Romanization of 
eastern Austrasia and her role in papal inspired efforts to reform the Frankish Church. It was the 
provincial aristocracies of great landowners that opposed Brundechildis: In all periods, especially those 
of instability, it was the same provincial aristocracies that, though continuously feuding among 
themselves nonetheless, could come together enough to oppose a great overlord even as they 
maneuvered against each other in their private domains... we'll note there was no long a distinction 
between those private domains and what was public, the latter having disappeared... Their aim at all 
times was autonomy, i.e., the freedom to control their domains (exploit their labor, gather their tribute) 
without “outside” interference. These practices created a fundamental tendency toward devolution and 
autarky throughout Francia. In this respect, this period of instability, like the other later one, vastly 
strengthened the provincial aristocracies.® This, the first period of instability came to the end with the 
execution of Brundechildis in 613 by the Neustrian king, Chlothar II. 
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Chlothar (d. 629) was able to consolidate his control over all of Francia, while he and his son, Dagobert |, 
broadened its boundaries to their greatest extent. The successive reigns of Chlothar and Dagobert (king 
of Austrasia, 623 and assuming his father's place in Neustria in 629 until his death in 637) constituted the 
second great period of stability in the history of Merovingian kingship. 

The second and final era of Merovingian instability began with the death of Dagobert. He had two sons, 
one each by a second and third wife, one in 630 and the other in 633. Both, then, were under seven 
years at the moment of his death. It was their minorities, the opportunities they offered to the great 
Frankish landowners in the provinces, that made future volatility and disorder all but inevitable. Not only 
were instability and devolution accelerated after the death of Dagobert driven by the desire and practices 
of provincial aristocracies, but the instability and the period were defined by savage feuding, betrayal and 
murder, as internecine struggle among the aristocracies increasingly came to the fore. Merovingian 
kingship was unable to sustain even the semblance of order against these vicious rivalries, unable to 
provide strong kingship and leadership for nearly forty years. It was this minoritarian governance and the 
ensuing Burgundian-Neustrian internecine fighting, effectively civil war, that destroyed Dagobert's 
“synthesis.” At the same time, the ensuing period of instability in each region strengthened the position of 
the chief kingly administrator, the maior domus (mayor of the palace), over which aristocratic families 
fought. During this struggle, the bishoprics became increasingly secular: They, directly involved in the 
struggle for control, also became increasingly important. From 691 onward, whether it was a question of 
mayors or bishops, and the mayor of the palace was primary, Merovingian kingship was firmly under the 
control of aristocratic groups (from which all bishops were, at any rate, drawn).® 

After the mid-seven century, the aristocratic family stemming from Arnulf of Mertz, the Arnulfings or 
Pippinids and Neustrians, emerged as dominant. By the beginning of the eight century, the palace 
mayors dominated kingships having effectively displaced them with the Pippinids, the greatest of them.°” 
From this line, Pippin |, Pippin Il, Charles Martel and Charlemagne all sprang. It was Charles Martel, 
above all, in the second through fourth decades of the eight century who reunited Francia and laid the 
foundations for the Frankish empire over which in 800 Charlemagne would be crowned as overlord 
(emperor). By 718/719, Charles Martel was firmly in control of Francia. 

We can mark this as the real beginning of a new era, that in which the last institutional residues of late 
antiquity had disappeared, and a new world... rural, agrarian, increasingly autarkic and estate (manor) 
centered, based on a servile yet “free” peasantry, and absence trade of any consequence... had 
appeared. 


Decisive Historical Tendencies of Merovingian Kingship 

Itself neither fundamental nor singularly causative but rather dialectically cause and effect, within this 
politico-historical framework the tendencies immanent to the Merovingian era, yet pushing beyond it, can 
be situated and understood. 

We can ascertain four historical significant tendencies relevant to the appearance of feudalism in western 
Europe. These were the nonlinear yet increasing power, dominance and autonomy of aristocracies of 
great landowners in opposition to imperial kingship; the increasing cultural hegemony of Christianity in its 
historically changing forms through which these aristocracies exercised power and achieved awareness; 
the transformation of toilers on the land from slaves to slaves and co/oni to servile peasants and small 
freeholders subject to labor services, and, correspondingly, the disappearance of the Roman /atifundia 
as the fundamental form of the organization of social labor and formation of the manor as center of 
production, with nucleated villages of peasants householders; and the long term tendency toward rural 
autarky, de-urbanization and the collapse of trade. All four major tendencies were interrelated, nay, 
intertwined, and are only analytically separable. We shall summarily consider each in turn attempting to 
simultaneously exhibit their interconnectedness. 

First, the dominant aristocracy was not uniformly the same social group throughout the entire 
Merovingian era. It was not the case that “ethnicity” or social groups changed within a uniform productive 
matrix or, alternatively, an essentially self-same aristocracy was situated within production that was itself 
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undergoing transformation; rather, it was at once a matter of different aristocracies forming, merging or 
disappearing within a changing productive matrix. 

Schematically, the situation over time with a view to those aristocracies looked something like this: A 
senatorial autocracy constituted the most important landowning class in Gaul during the era of the early 
Empire. As the military gained control of Roman kingship (the position of emperor) in the second century, 
the senatorial aristocracy was slowly forced from power, a development that in Gaul was completed by 
the time of Diocletian (250 in the common era). The large landowners did not disappear, but instead they 
increasingly adopted local custom and, against Roman authority, strove for local autonomy forming 
sometime in the next century a Gallo-Roman aristocracy, still dominant and largely oblivious to the 
Roman politics as practiced on the Italian Peninsula.® Huge estates by ancient standards, they still 
operated /atifundia with slave labor though co/onihad long appeared and were becoming increasingly the 
servile layer upon whose exploitation the generation of surpluses depended. (The /atifundia itself was not 
uniformly worked by slave labor, just its most productive land, the demesne, whose produces accrued 
directly to the lord. The coloni were formed in the collapse of free peasant properties on which taxation 
had become too burdensome or which, alternately, had been expropriated, incorporated into the 
latifundia, and leased to the formerly free peasant, now known as coloni, as dependent farms.)”° This 
was the situation at the moment the Franks were relocated to Gaul. The resettlement had very little effect 
on Gallo-Roman estates, for only a few great landowners were forced to distribute a portion of their 
estates to the Franks..’’ But by the time (480) Clovis established Merovingian rule at its origins, the 
chiefs and petty kings who organized war parties, smaller groups of warriors and smaller confederations 
had devolved into a Frankish aristocracy that socially existed alongside the Gallo-Roman stratum, the 
geography they inhabited quite distinct. The Gallo-Roman aristocracy was the leading stratum in 
Aquitaine; the Frankish aristocracy had a massive presence, relatively speaking, in Neustria; in 
Austrasia, both layers co-existed, though Gallo-Roman were politically and culturally more significant; 
and in Burgundy, Burgundians and Gallo-Roman were clearly more important, though Frankish lords had 
a presence also. At this moment, as a rule we can say the greater the presence of the Frankish 
aristocracy, the less productively significant the /atifundia, the more important were co/oni and the larger 
a layer of freehold peasants. 

The second historically significant tendency during the Merovingian era that was germane to feudalism 
and its development was Christianity: It played a decisive role in both the rise of Merovingian kingship 
(Christian kingship was central for the transformation of a loose barbarian tribal confederation into a 
kingdom with a single ruler) and, most importantly here, Gallo-Roman dominance where it operated, for 
these aristocrats exercised their hegemony through classical culture and (family) control of the regional 
bishopries (as the religious-political Representative of this aristocracy, recognized as such by the 
emperor in Constantinople). We shall return to classical culture shortly. Here recall that once Christianity 
was elevated to a state religion by Constantine (before his death in 337), the Church become, 
increasingly so, a beneficiary of grants of land (just as the Confusion monasteries did in Japan in the 
period of Heian decadence),” and to administer this wealth and minister to the aristocracy that largely 
provided it, it set up its own structure of rule, the bishopry, whose diocesan organization followed the 
geographical contours of Roman provincial administration. All this land, and it was vast, had for centuries 
passed into the hands of the Church, and it was in situ controlled by the bishop. In fact, dynastic 
episcopal families controlled religious and social life through control of the position of urban bishopric 
sees for generations, dating in some cases as far back as the third century to the time of the senatorial 
aristocracy.’ 

So Gallo-Roman aristocratic families had fought amongst themselves to control the emerging episcopacy 
(Church lands accumulated through grant it should be remembered were tax exempt), and in controlling 
it (who else would Roman Church authorities fill bishopric positions with other than aristocrats, and who 
better than Romanized Gauls?), they increasingly narrowed the scope of and marginalized public 
administration, i.e., central Roman authority in the provinces. If Clovis' Franks inherited Roman roads 
and highways, public buildings and offices of provincial rule, venues of consumption (e.g., theaters, 
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bathhouses), etc., i.e., ina modern idiom publicly funded infrastructure and material-sensuous structures, 
then the Gallo-Roman aristocracy reduced what was “public” in administration (i.¢., local rule) to its fiscal 
and juridical components. By 550, it was only the bishops who in a practical way upheld a perverse, 
narrow “public sphere” (res publicae), and this was done while pursuing the ambitions of the same great 
families (to which they belonged), for here “public” had the meaning of the cult of the family manifested in 
cribs and mausoleums, and the construction and maintenance of religious structures and institutions 
such as cathedral churches.” At the same time, this aristocracy, often wealthy women amongst it, 
sponsored the foundation of monasteries. Gallo-Roman nobles often gave their up their overtly leisured 
lives to join these monasteries in a life of seclusion. 

Possessing enormous wealth most of which was in land, and a servile tenancy (including co/oni and 
slaves) increasingly and objectively fixed to that land, all acquired as gifts and in transactions and 
exchanges, the Gallo-Roman aristocracy (especially the bishopry) nonetheless remained Roman, and 
true to what was essentially Roman (Romanitas), not only in its attachment to the classical culture of late 
antiquity but by the fact that its culture, and it, remained urban, like the early Merovingians, and unlike 
later dynastic kings and the Carolingians. (In the cities, these aristocrats spent their incomes, contributing 
to the survival of mercantile and craft activities into the seventh century.) The towns became 
administrative (in this narrow sense) and religious centers, for bishops supported construction of 
cathedral churches, “baptisteries, hospices, and, outside town walls, basilicas and cemeteries.” 
Obviously, the bishops of sixth century Francia were defenders of the faith (whose rather mundane 
translation meant instructing laity and clergy) and protected the poor (i.e., the largely dispossessed free 
peasantry and the small artisans of the towns), that is, the community, thus fulfilling their only other (and 
only genuine) public function (the fiscal and juridical functions notwithstanding).”® 

Though this was part of a larger historical tendency, though nonetheless inextricably tied to growing 
aristocratic power and though its specific causation was mediately related to that growing power, cities 
that did not become sees of bishops tended to disappear. (This is one aspect of the fourth major 
tendency of the era of Merovingian kingship which we shall return to.) The specific Merovingian presence 
in the cities and towns took the form of the appearance of the king's comes, a count or secular official 
with a small garrison who was deployed to all the important towns.” 
As bearer of the classical culture of late antiquity (a transformed culture to be sure since, practically 
understood, it was constituted in observance of the now old Roman state religion, i.e., Christianity, and 
education in rhetoric, as well as presumed familiarity with Roman administrative techniques), the Gallo- 
Roman aristocracy was also significant for all Merovingian courts where the Roman state religion went 
hand in hand with “administration” (i.e., tax and tribute collection) carried on the basis of Roman 
registers, Roman cadastral surveys and Roman bookkeeping. Though to the extent it pursued 
monasticism (a layer of it did, as we suggested above) and was ascetic and unworldly,”’ the Gallo- 
Roman aristocracy in the era of Clovis (circa 500) was an “independent, self-perpetuating elite whose 
social status and political power was based on their ancestry, inherited wealth, and special status under 
law (viri inlustn)""®... which, in turn, both historically and at this moment rested on the exploitation of a 
servile peasantry and, by this moment indistinguishably, on slave labor. 
The Frankish aristocracy did not possess the same formal status, yet this did not mean its appearance 
was somehow less real, its status unsanctioned. Yes, it was not a legally defined layer in society, and its 
laws or codes (codifications) were an amalgam of Germanic custom and Roman legality. Socially and 
materially, however, it possessed landed wealth whose roots were not rewards for royal service, but 
were allodial, that is, independently held, awarded accorded to rank (secundum dignatationem) by chiefs, 
kings and kingship, and were inherited and alienable.’° For, in terms of inherited status, control of servile 
labor and landed wealth with its accoutrements, and political power, the Frankish aristocracy was every 
much as real as the Gallo-Roman. The two social layers began to coalesce in the sixth century (via 
intermarriage and political alliances), fusing “courtly favor’ with military prowess and power... recall 
the Frankish aristocrat was a warrior... especially north of the Loire where Franks were most 
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numerous.” The situation was similar across the Rhine region (Austrasia) and, and in Burgundy where 
the fusion was one of Burgundian, Roman and Frank.®" 

At the height of the first period of Merovingian instability, more precisely after 585, the situation of the 
Frankish aristocracy began to undergo transformation. This change involved, first, the novel presence of 
Irish missionaries in northwestern Frank lands, on this basis, second, the embrace of a rather different 
Christianity by Frankish lords, third, the commingling of this doctrine and Frankish aristocratic custom, 
and fourth, the spread and diffusion of this form of Christianity south and eastward. Already 
amalgamating through intermarriage, in this process a distinctive Gallo-Roman aristocratic stratum 
disappeared and the Frankish aristocracy became more socially and politically dominated, and at the 
same time internally fractured. 

With Clovis' conversion and before the arrival of the Irish missionaries, the Frankish aristocracy had, 
strictly speaking, no religious role in society. However, with the arrival of the Irish monk Columbanus 
(circa 585), a new kind of Christianity congenial to Frankish aristocrats appeared; they took possession 
of it enthusiastically: What was unique about Columbanus and his form of Christianity is that he, and it, 
did not turn away from the secular world (for ascetic seclusion as was the case with the monastic 
movement patronized by the Gallo-Romans), but remained in close contact with the great landowning 
family; moreover, the monastic movement he sponsored was not a creation of the bishopric (as with the 
Gallo-Romans).®* Northern (i.¢., Neustrian) aristocrats, in particular, found common ground with 
Columbanus’ brand of Christianity: It provided them with a religious basis for their social and political 
concerns, interests and status. They founded monasteries on the Irish model (though its rule merged 
with that of Benedict in the course of the seventh century), entailing a strong element of popular 
proselytizing. The monasteries on this model became centers of “religious devotion” and of “small 
political units of family control.” If we note that Clovis' conversion entailed that of the entire “people” (the 
aggregate whole of Frankish communities), and we recall that among Gallo-Roman aristocrats life was 
urban, i.e., that their Christian concerns did not penetrate the countryside, we are forced to recognize 
that before the seventh century Christianity had very little popular impact or appeal: Life remained 
essentially “heathen.” All this changed with Columbanus for his “wanderings” and travel was through the 
rural areas, obviously so and with aristocratic presence and support. It was he, and his fellow Irish 
missionaries, who began to introduce Christian religious ceremony and observance into the 
countryside.®* This, of course, doubled (i.¢., reinforced and deepened) aristocratic control over the 
peasantry as a whole. At any rate, for aristocratic layers during the entire course of Merovingian rule 
religious ceremony and political power were not distinguished. So, as we have indicated, Irish-Frankish 
religiosity aimed at mass conversion, and it spread — south, and east into the Rhineland. 

The Irish monks carried out their proselytizing labors under watchful eyes: Under Chlothar, Merovingian 
kingship had already achieved a “close working relationship” with the Church; but under Dagobert this 
relation became more overt, systematic and extensive: He aimed at appointment of unquestioningly loyal 
bishops. There is the danger of a rather crude, reflex interpretation, for while Dagobert was indeed 
protecting, asserting and attempting to enhance his kingship, he understood this in terms of securing 
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spiritual (what another era would call “godly”) protection of his kingdom and in this sense establishing it 
on solid grounding which only a generously patronized Church could provide.® 

Even as the work of Irish monks continued during the period of stability offered by the reigns of Chlothar 
ll and Dagobert |, perhaps in the opposition to the tacitly centralizing efforts of these two strong kings, the 
Frankish aristocracy became self-conscious as a social layer (though not as a class in the modern 
sense), firming up its strength. Yet following Dagobert's death (637), the ensuing struggle for power 
during the minoritarian monarchies vastly exacerbated the internal fissures among the Frankish 
aristocracy. But it was precisely this renewal instability, the latter seventh century that aristocratic power 
grew and became autonomous enough to shift its balance away from Merovingian kings. 

The Pippinids' ascendancy (as mayors of the palace) collapsed in the succession struggle as it grew 
particularly vicious, but was re-achieved and augmented by Charles Martel, again by the way of 
asserting control over monastic and episcopal offices, and the confiscation of Church lands. In this work 
of reunification, an ongoing secularization of the bishopry was not only deepened but Charles appointed 
new men who appeared without interest in the Christian cults, care of the poor, and without knowledge or 
understanding of the classical culture of late antiquity. For the first time in the history of the provincial 
aristocracy in its changing forms dating back a time long before Clovis, some of these secular magnates 
were not even literate, and just plain illiterate (with regard to Romanitas and civitas): In no sense, could 
they have been said to engage in defense of the community; but they were all loyal to Martel. Again, this 
was novel: In and through his confiscations of Church lands, and his appointments of bishops and, 
especially, abbots, he was able to destroy the material foundations of the religious power of the Frankish 
episcopacy.®” This was achieved in part with the help of a new wave of monkish proselytizers, Anglo- 
Saxons® who clearly understood the relation between their activity and secular power as Power, whose 
monastic forms replaced those of the Irish-Frank of the previous period, who, in other words, effectively 
presaged the later direction of Church practices (say, as they developed most forcibly on the Italian 
Peninsula), that, in aggrandizement of wealth especially in landed form, were oriented largely to an 
accommodation with secular power (Charles Martel), and who did not even give lip service to the 
defense of the communities of impoverished peasants. 
In all this, over two and half century Christian forms of awareness constituted the cognitive and emotional 
mediations through which the aristocracies of Francia achieved and largely exercised power... 

Though not historically linear, the increasing autonomy and power of a changing aristocracy cannot 
simply be understood in relation to the forms of Christianity through which its own awareness was 
elaborated. It can only be comprehended where the aristocracy as such is defined in terms of relation to 
class of peasants it exploited. The degradation of the status of free peasants as free (and with this, the 
disappearance of the /atifundia) is the third major tendencies of the era of Merovingian kingship. 

We can start from the aristocratic household. 

At all moments in the era of Merovingian kingship, this household included first and foremost the lord's 
followings, essentially warriors, first, retainers (and allies) sworn to (mutual) assistance, whose most 
important role emerged in feuds, and then boys (puer/ meaning boys and servants or pages) enrolled 
from their estates (we might think of them as warriors to be). Now the Frankish aristocrat, and his 
immediate followers, we prefer the term retainers (and early on these retainers had embraced even 
smaller men, say, prosperous peasants) were free men, meaning they were obligated to military service 
to the king and had the right to participate in the justice publicly dispensed by the king. This obligation to 
kingly service (service under arms), in particular with regard to the prosperous peasantry, is what made 
these men free (and not any relation to the landowning aristocracy even if the retainer, as peasant, was 
part of the aristocratic household). What is significant here is that the aristocrat may have owned the land 
the peasant worked, may have in times of war have been a military superordinate, and probably forced 
him (say, through tribute extraction) into dependency.®® The entire set of arrangements and 
developments was, in fact, common. 

The size of the household is itself a demonstration of the increasing power of the great landowning 
aristocracy (and, perhaps not so visibly, of the increasing tendency toward de-urbanization and rural 
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agrarian autarky): Most people, married or otherwise, lived as members of others' households, i.e., that 
of the great landowning aristocrats (or that of the king who, after all, was himself just the apex of this 
aristocracy). Well into the eighth century, this household was patriarchal, the father was the only 
authority. It comprised wives, concubines and children as well as retainers and pueri, slaves (domestics), 
and unmarried relatives, abandoned children of the less well-to-do who were taken in as servants, and 
landless peasants who were employed on the lord's lands (estate). 

But return to the subordinate peasantry of which the household was merely one (obviously distinct and 
autonomous) expression. The whole historical situation can be re-presented schematically: From the 
third century until the eight with the rise of Charles Martel, there were a series of transformations among 
toilers on the land, from slaves to (by far and away the largest stratum) co/oni, with small strata of slaves 
and free (small) peasants; and from co/on/to servile peasants and small freeholders subject increasingly 
to labor services (through the whole Merovingian period this was a given on imperial estates). 

There is confusion here, i.e., social and legal categories are intertwined in our discussion, for in the 
Merovingian codifications (Frankish, Burgundian, Alamanni), operating with Roman categories there is 
no category of free rural labor. It was the expression of objectified practices, i.e., of Frankish social 
relations. The legal categories of the unfree in early Merovingian society included free landless peasant 
tenantcy (co/lon/), household slaves, slave tenant farmers (servi casati). and, rarely, slaves on large 
estates working in the fields. If the distinction between servi casati and colonihad largely disappeared by 
500, and if those descendants of free Franks who economically could no longer afford military services, 
and thus fell to level of unfree, losing their “juridical identity,” and in belonging to the lord's household 
also became dependents, socially servile and (effectively) legally unfree, attached to those lords for who 
they worked and on whose land they lived,’ there was over time actual, not merely tendential, 
development of extreme polarization and mass impoverishment. Geary expressed this mildly in stating 
“agriculture was woefully inadequate to the support of the population...”° 

By late antiquity, the /atifundia was disappearing, as were slaves as a distinctive legally designated 
group. Instead the estate of the Gallo-Roman, in particular that of the Frank, aristocrat had begun to take 
shape as the manor.°* Here, the same evolution of servile labor is visible in the massing of peasants in 
and about the lord's household, on his estate or manor, throughout the Merovingian period. This massing 
was a Cluster of tiny wood or thatched dwellings, a village but really not more than a hamlet, to one side 
of the lord's home with its outbuildings - kitchens, bakery, workshops, stables, barns, brew house and 
cellars — set about it. Thus, the village itself was set down on the lord's lands wherever they might have 
been. (Those lands extended from roughly 40 to 1000 acres, 16 to 400 hectares, the larger end 
obviously characterizing the great aristocrats. In the Rhineland, and again in the region of northwestern 
Gaul, areas where the Franks were densely populated, this form of manorial social organization 
established particularly deep roots.%) With the nucleated village to one side, the manor formed the center 
of agricultural production. The lands were usually divided into those worked for the lord, and, where 
elements of a free peasantry survived (i.¢., on manors where there were actually villages, which was 
usually the case), those cultivated for peasant sustenance which, tended not to amount to self- 
sufficiency. The rest of the lord's land included open pasture (which we should note, since its absence 
will become significant in contrast with the historical situation in Japan), woodlands and wastes, none of 
which was tilled but which nonetheless was important for the growing manorial autarky, providing grazing 
for the lord's cattle, wood for fuel, etc.,°° and for the peasantry as well. 


% ibid, 106, 107. 

The aristocracy practiced polygyny, largely because they, and they alone, had the resources and the wherewithal to 
support more than one wife with whatever children she bore. /bid, 104. 

Immediately below we shall refer to the manor. For the difference between manor and estate where they existed, see 
Part Ill, “Peasant Servility and the Question of Serfdom,” below. 

"iid, 112, 113. 

82 ibid, 96. He continues, “and a commercial and artisanal infrastructure catering exclusively to the elite.” 

8Geary, Ibid, 107-108, claims that in third and fourth centuries, the /atifundia gave way to a “more concentrated areas 
of habituation” that often near waterways or forests... these would have been part of the aristocratic estate... were 
characterized not only by greater population density but by insubstantial dwellings. It was in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
that these centers began to take the shape of the villages that would character the post-Merovingian world down to the 
establishment of formal domination of labor in the countryside well after the rise of towns. 

ibid, 114. 

The village was the center of social and religious life for peasants. It included local cemeteries that connected in a 
macabre Christian fashion living and dead, constituting the basis of generational continuity. 


In point of fact, by the end of the Merovingian era the situation of the peasant had grown so difficult, so 
desperate, that individual, nominally free peasants increasingly “commended” themselves to “their” lords, 
effectively placing themselves under their control, a situation that was juridically sanctioned by imperial 
ingship(s). Thus, the power of the lord over his household, as pater familias, extended to these peasant 
families as well, and to all those he “gained” in the acquisition of land as gifts or in transactions, a 
situation that was generally confirmed by grant, again, from the imperial government(s). 

Commendation was, as we suggested, rooted in the desperate situation of servile labor. There was little 
surplus in good years, and utterly ruinous famines entailing starvation in bad years of harvest. This 
situation, according to Geary, characterized the economy “for centuries.” 

A low level of agricultural “technique” cannot be blamed exclusively or even primarily for this situation 
(there was real continuity into the sixth century with Roman techniques of late antiquity, with field 
division, though not villa-based socio-productive organization);*” of more import in ascending order of 
significance was, first, the general decrease in population (consequent upon plague, especially smallpox, 
and the inability to support large peasant families) and flight from marginal or overtaxed land, or both, % 
beginning from the third century. Cattle herding, so important to the Germanic peoples, continued, but 
only as long as a free peasant of some substance survived,® i.e., not very long (which expressly 
reasserts the actual development of extreme polarization); and, second, the (non-linearly) growing 
autonomy and power of the great aristocratic families in relation to Merovingian kingship, for the 
depressed situation of the peasantry was grounded in the augmentation of land and servile labor: The 
ruination of free, independent farmers and driving down the subsistence requirements of existing servile 
labor was necessary to the pursuit and then the assertion of that autonomy and power. The further 
struggle against aristocratic imperial governance and, at the same time, amongst aristocratic families, 
fundamenially anarchist in the productive sense, impelled development toward autarky or, if you prefer, 
manorial self-sufficiency: Polarization and popular impoverishment were bound together with the 
tendency toward local autarky, and, mediately, with de-urbanization. (Stated differently, the last 
tendential development we shall discuss, the collapse of trade, is inextricably tied to the growth of the 
manor worked by servile labor.) 

By the seventh century, the Merovingian world retained only a fenuous relation to the Mediterranean 
society that was once Rome, and it did so only through the merchants engaged in long distance trade, 
north and northeast to Lyon, Bordeaux, and Bourges, Orléans, and Paris, and who traveled extensively 
throughout the region. 

Tenuous is the operative word here. Already mentioned above, we can now briefly explore the contours 
of trade, and its collapse, the fourth and final tendential development of the entire Merovingian era. 
Throughout the early and middle Merovingian era, trade consisted in salt (starting from coastal, regional 
seawater evaporation, then the residue salt transported inland) as it did fish in exchange for oil, grain and 
wine. But all these goods, especially grain, were exchanged on the basis of the activity of /oca/ 
merchants. '"" 

Long distance trade (borne by Greek, Syrian and Jewish merchants) largely consisted in the exchange of 
jewelry, ornaments and adornments, precious cloths, spices, papyrus, in other words, luxury goods 
(papyrus as the only practical object utilized in writing and record keeping) for gold. Throughout the sixth 
and well into the seventh centuries, these merchants continued to reside in the coastal southeastern (i.e., 
Mediterranean) cities of Francia, in Ares, Marseilles, Narbonne, but also inland (Orléans, Bourges) and 
south (Cordoba). 

In the seventh century, the provinces west of the Italian Peninsula (or its southern half), including 
Francia, became increasing irrelevant to Constantinople. The Byzantium Empire confronted too many 
hostile powers in the Avars and, more to the point, the Croats in its northeast and north, the Sassanids 
The village was a/so an important fiscal unit in Merovingian administration: Fixed dues to landlords and the state (taxes), 
as well as the manpower it held, made it a focus for great landowners and kings. /bid, 109. 

°%® ibid, 

97instruments used in working the land included wood tools such as ploughs, scythes, hoes; iron was rare and used 
mostly in tools used to make wooden agricultural instruments, /bid, 97. 

Though among the early Merovingians one type of planting actually increased, vine cultivation, /bid, because of Gallo- 
Roman aristocratic consumption and control over production. 
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102 ibid, 102, 99; Wood, The Merovingian Kingdoms, 215-216. 
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(Persians) to the east and Muslim caliphs in the southeast and increasingly in the east. (Having lost 
Damascus in 635, a year later the emperor Heraclitus was defeated and Byzantium was driven for good 
from Mesopotamia and Syria. In 641, Amr ibn-al-As defeated the Byzantines at Alexandria, with all of 
Egypt falling to the Muslims, again for good, i.e., for the remaining centuries of the Eastern Empire.) 
Thus, in the strategic and geo-political calculations of Constantinople, Frankish lands were of little 
significance. 
Absent this significance, subsidies (gold) provided to the Merovingians by Constantinople dried up. 
This event, together with the end of conquest and expansion with Dagobert's death (637), hence with the 
end of another crucial source of revenue, plundered booty, exposed the real structure of circulation: 
Precious metals (gold in particular, but also silver and, perhaps, every jewelry and gems) were of greater 
import in personal display (which extended to horse trappings) and institutional (church) ornamentation 
as opposed to provision of a medium of circulation for goods and commodities. The primary means of 
circulation of goods was not commerce, the myriad acts of buying and selling and the markets these acts 
constituted, but plunder acquired in military expeditions and gift exchange. Hence, the tiny surplus that 
did circulate, transformed and objectified in precious metals, depended more on plunder and gifts the 
exchange of which (continuing vastly older Germanic social and political relations) sealed friendships 
between aristocratic allies.1 

Without the gold including the plunder, trade dried up: Levant merchants packed up and left for other 
destinations. The social-historical significance of this generally has not gone unnoticed (though it is often 
located at a slightly later moment), thereby reinforcing the fundamental, underlying and decisive 
development, the involution immanent to provincial aristocracies engaged in feuds within and opposition 
to centralized kingship without: Trade in luxury goods dwindled and disappeared. Together with the 
ascendancy of specifically Frank--sponsored missionaries originating in what would later be called the 
British Isles, Irish and, above all, Anglo-Saxon monks, and with it, trade, the classical culture of late 
antiquity (rhetoric, letters) also disappeared. 
The departure of the merchants and the collapse of long distance trade deprived the Merovingians of an 
important source of revenue, import duties and tariffs;'°° and though it hit the provincial aristocracies of 
Aquitaine, Burgundy and Neustria as they lost income from tolls that were no longer imposed on 
merchants traveling from region to region within Francia, it was a far bigger blown to the Merovingians as 
imperial kings (and not as great aristocrats), for it reinforced the tendency toward local autarky, making it 
explicit, real and actual. 


Historical Causation 
in the Tendential Direction of Social “Evolution” in the Merovingian Era 
Mediated causally in the historical sense by centrifugal, decentralizing rival great aristocratic family 
conflicts, one decisive difference between ancient Rome and Merovingian Gaul, among others, was the 
role of money and markets. Though not (yet) self-sufficient, estates produced a good portion of what was 
consumed while engaging in limited exchange for other requirements. As we have argued the tendency 
was toward an involution, an economy that was localized which ultimately lost almost all access to a few 
luxuries that otherwise were handled by long distance traders. This tendency was complexly mediated. 


"Geary, Ibid, 103. 

14 bid, 99-100, 112. 

While tribute to Merovingians further included livestock, wine, and wax, these were consumed in local self-sufficiency, 
and circulated very little if at all. 

105 Henri Pirenne, Mohammed and Charlemagne, passim; J.A. van Houtte, An Economic History of the Low Countries, 
800-1800, 19, 20. 

Pirenne was able to date the close of the Mediterranean world later, first, because Gold inflow was renewed... 
temporarily... with Carolingian conquests; and second, because long in the making (the Cordoba caliphate reached 
Nimes as early as 725, only to be driven back by Charles Martel) and following the breakdown of the unity of the 
Caliphate, the invasions of various Muslim regimes entirely sealed off the Mediterranean to inland powers (e.g., the 
Carolingians) only after 850. We shall, at any rate, have occasion to return to this valuable and enduring work. 

"08Geary, /bid, 102. 

Aquitaine was the region of lest Frankish penetration, where Frankish custom and language had little impact and where 
the Roman traditions of late antiquity survived the longest. /bid, 114-115. “Romani are those who live south of the Loire,” 
though by the eighth century only a Romance dialect remained. /bid, 115. 

At the same moment, Frisca was lost and intra-aristocratic struggle in Provence impeded import-export by way of 
Marseilles and Fos (Mediterranean ports), cutting long-distance trade at both ends. /bid, 182. 


The depth historical extent of this mediation is given in the following increasingly remote considerations. 
Each was cause and effect of an essentially autarkic development. 

First, the pressure on imperial governance by the great lords (themselves changing over time) was 
always present. Because they were able from the time of the Gallo-Roman aristocracy onward to control 
episcopal administration of (declining) cities, this scope increasingly narrowed and what once had been 
public was increasingly privatized. This increasing privatization of social life, meaning the destruction of 
he Roman res publicae, reduced the role and function of Merovingian kingship, governance, to the 
collection of taxes and “the maintenance of justice among consenting freemen,” a local affair that 
precluded centralization as provincial aristocracies insisted on and fought for local control. "°” 

Second, the tax exempt status of Frankish lands deriving from the original settlement by the Romans of 
he Franks likely contributed not just to a decline in the king's purse (assuming resistance of the chiefs 
and regales to the reinstatement of tribute extraction, only partially successful) and accordingly to an 
inability to undertake certain public projects (road maintenance, construction of buildings that among the 
Romans housed the bureaucracy associated with tax collection, public baths and monuments, etc.) and 
hough much of the Gallo-Roman administration survived well into the Merovingian era and state 
revenues were still derived from tolls, this too contributed to a falloff in commerce. In this respect, it 
should be stressed that the public nature of Roman governance had virtually disappeared by the time of 
he late Merovingians. Reduced tax revenues further contributed to warring, aggrandizing at the expense 
of neighboring states, which in turn accelerated a tendency to seek income from estates on a privatized 
basis. (In this regard, gifts of land to monasteries accompanied by charters of immunity to taxation would 
also have been a further drain on revenues reinforcing the tendency toward an autarkic ruralization of 
social life.)'® 

Third, as in Japan, as we shall see below, the customary form of inheritance of land among wealthy 
aristocratic landowners did not specify a singular heir late into the feudal epoch (where primogeniture, 
passage by way of the male line from father to eldest son, was this form), though among Merovingians it 
appears land did pass through the male line."°° This was a condition of division and partition of the land: 
All sons were entitled to a share of the kingdom, and this generated rivalries, some vicious, within the 
family (that even on occasion pitted father against son and not just brother against brother). The 
practice of polygyny by those chiefs and kings (regales) who could afford it’ complicated this situation 
all over again, exacerbating the problems of inheritance, leading to further division and partition, 
increasing the likelihood and the reality of warring, further fueling the drive toward self-sufficiency, etc. 


Carolingian Kingship as Merovingian Redux 
There was one way in which the Merovingian world differed radically and essentially from that of the 
Carolingians (until at least late in the Merovingian era), and that was the level of commercial activities 


Geary, Ibid, 154, 226, 227. 

Though he does not relate it, this was an essentially historical narrowing of the ancient meaning and significance of the 
political. 

108 Wood, /bid, 64-65 (elements of the old Gallo-Roman administration), 65-66, 203 (monastic gifts); 65, and Geary, /bid, 
83-84 (warring). 

108According to Wood, the Merovingians practiced “serial monogamy” ( /bid, 59) Though it is unclear why aristocratic 
women did not survive as long as men, it was not a case of getting rid of them (as in informal divorce or more, such as 
the history of the West's most infamous example, the Tudor King Henry VIII, a millennium later): Wood states the early 
Merovingians were noted for being quite fond of their wives, doting on them (he uses the term, “uxorious”). /bid. 

We are led to conclude that both the fighting among aristocratic kin (which led in known instances to the murder of a 
male rival and the slaughter of his family and perhaps the murder of a female rival and her sons by another seeking to 
insure her son succeeded to a position of wealth and power) and that secondarily, albeit it speculatively and tentatively, 
very difficult child birthing, among others possible reasons, may have been causative. 

"Wood, ibid, 58-59. 
This division was, as we noted and according to the sources, equal. (The major sources are Gregory, bishop of Tours 
and Fredegar, both seventh century chroniclers.) This should be taken to mean partitions that were not determined by 
equality in holdings (rough equivalence in landed acreage) but in the revenues that could be derived from them. (Ibid, 
60.) 

After all, the only measure of land suitable to determining equal portions would have been late Roman tax registers, a 
measure in terms of the productivity of land. Measure of the land in terms of acreage is, at any rate, entirely abstract 
and very modern, corresponding to the needs of capital's state which sees in all land the undifferentiated possibility of 
generating income. 

Geary, /bid, 104. 


with all its presuppositions and consequences —- viable, vibrant towns, urban classes especially 
merchants, the circulation of coin particularly gold as the currency of long distance and luxury trade, etc. 
- which, having characterized the Merovingian era, disappeared before the coronation of Charlemagne in 
800"? (and actually disappeared late in the Merovingian era). 

The singular events to which this difference must be attributed were the closing off of the western 
Mediterranean, an event generated by the Islamic conquests in Iberia and the isles of the western 
Mediterranean, continuous attacks on Sicily and coastal western Italy, and unchallenged Saracen pirate 
activity along coastal Provence.''3 Trade did not simply disappear, not at least initially (and, while 
plummeting below levels achieved over thirteen hundred years earlier, it did never entirely), but it did shift 
north (so that the cities of Duurstede on the Rhine and Quentovic at the mouth of the Canche, both in 
what would later become the Low Countries, were the center of trade with towns along the Rhine, 
northeastern Francia and Frisia, England and along the southern shores of the North Sea, ' centers that 
would collapse in the Nordic invasions"), Silk, spices, papyrus and wine, the primary products of the 
Mediterranean trade, however, now had disappeared though inferior wines, necessary for the Church's 
mass ceremony, were later grown on vineyards taken over by abbeys and other ecclesiastical 
proprietors.""° The standard of long distant and luxury trade, gold, also vanished with Carolingian 
monetary reforms that established silver as the medium of exchange, and permitted local minting (for the 
sole purchase of local, retail trade in village produce, animal foodstuffs and products, e.g., eggs, fowl, 
and the simple goods constructed by village smiths, potters and weavers)'"’ with the corresponding 
formation of different measures for the value of silver from town to town and region to region, a certain 
indicator of the absence of significant commerce. '"® 

But if we set this aside, the closing off of the western Mediterranean to Francia and, with it, the 
consequent shift of the center of Carolingian activity to the north, we can exhibit certain historical 
tendencies constituting continuities between the two eras, for at the end of the day all the rural forms of 
purely agrarian, Carolingian society had already appeared in their essential shapes by the late 
Merovingian era. 
First, the most fundamental element was that the two worlds were massively rural, and this 
notwithstanding the qualitatively greater trade, actual commerce, that was present in the world of the 
Merovingians. So that within the evolving framework of the basic historical tendencies of Merovingian 
kingship, especially the provincial aristocratic pursuit of autonomy with its autarkic implications, we can 
discern emerging, novel social relations between classes as forms of nascent feudal productive activity 
and tenure, dialectically, produced and tended to reproduce those relations. 


'12Birenne, Mohammed and Charlemagne, 236, 284. 

"3 /bid, 141, 160-161, 243, 248. 

The Carolingians were not entirely victims in all this: Charles Martel burned the cities of Provence after Arab attacks 
that reached as far as Avignon in 737. /bid, 156-157, 248. (It appears Red Khmer activity twelve hundred forty years 
later was not without historical precedent.) 

The first Saracen attack on Sicily came much later. It was on Palermo in 831. Richard Koebner, “The Settlement and 
Colonization of Europe,” 56. 

‘4Birenne, ibid, 237-238. 

"'8 ibid, 240; David Nicholas, Medieval Flanders, 29. 

There was actually another small, inland trade route that began from northern Italy (Lombardy) which was linked to the 
eastern Roman empire (Constantinople) by way of Venetian merchants. It was cut by the Vikings who had taken up 
residence in Normandy before the death of Louis |. /bid. 

"'6Pirenne, ibid, 241, 261. 

"bid, 254, 255. 

"18 pid, 243-244, 245-246, 247. 

Another indicator was, of course, the banning of usury. /bid, 251. 

Jewish merchants were excepted. As the only (tiny) stratum in Carolingian society that lived from commerce, they, in 
fact, played a pivotal role for Carolingian palace (Aix-la-Chapelle), which housed them. That trade involving a few 
important goods which could not be obtained locally - pearls, cattle, above all, horses - and was conducted by Jewish 
merchants, largely through Islamic Spain. These merchants also provisioned the palace and the king's household itself. 
They were privileged (not just in living at Aix), for they were not only not subject to the prohibition on charging interest, 
but they also avoided the fonlieux (market tolls leveled, e.g., against the occasional itinerant peddler). The murder of a 
Jewish merchant elicited a stiff fine payable to the crown, something which few could afford, and all of which (i.e., these 
privileges) the Church, in its early pattern setting, anti-Semitic outbursts, railed against. We would note, as we have 
elsewhere in the text, that the only “goods” the Carolingians had to trade in were slaves (and only so long as they were 
successfully engaged in conquest). Jewish merchants were bearers of this trade also. /bid, 253, 255, 256, 257, 258-259. 


We can begin geographically from Neustria and the imperial estates that belonged to the Merovingian 
kings, the revenue (increasingly in kind) from which was an essential condition of the continuity of 
Merovingian kingship to the extent it existed. Starting from Paris, we can draw two lines, one due 
northwest and the other due northeast. If we extend each line 125 miles, connect the two endpoints in an 
arc and continue drawing a circle with Paris at its center, within the area formed by the arc between 
these two points and the two lines radiating from Paris we shall find all nearly all the most important royal 
estates. East northeast of Normandy was the heart of the heart of feudal lands that developed between 
the Loire in the south and the Rhine in the north and east." 

Though these estates underwent continuous change during the Merovingian era, there were certain 
features that appeared throughout. Second, topographically, while the sandy uphills were easily worked 
by individual peasant families, the lowlands were heavier rich soils more suited to groups of tillers using 
heavy ploughs. Abounding in this region, forests were cut down and here, above all, the herding (cattle 
primarily) that the Franks as a Germanic confederation brought to the settlement of these lands was 
more and more abandoned for farming. '2° 

Even as the Merovingian kings were obligated to present land to valued retainers as gifts, much of this 
land remained within the imperial fisc (it certainly was not broken up in the manner of aristocratic lands 
by way of sale, inheritance or exchange), so that, third, those who worked the land (co/oni and slaves in 
the late fifth century, a servile peasantry with some freeholds by the late seventh century), including the 
free peasants, were subject to extensive labor obligation on those portions of the estates whose product 
was directly turned over to the king." 

Fourth, atop peasant practices of commendation and the social relation of dependency it incarnated, this 
form of tenure and labor services constituted the basis of the manor that would endure as the 
fundamental form of social organization of production on the land for at least the next five centuries. Its 
two-part structure was prefigured by the classes on the land at the end of the seventh century: There 
were parts divided into individual peasant family holdings, manses, which were assessed a ground-rent 
in a fixed amount. But it was only not the free peasants who over two centuries were settled on this land, 
for slaves attached to the royal fisc were also as unfree tenants. A larger portion of these estates formed 
a reserve where, even into the seventh century, slave gangs worked the land and free peasants were 
obligated to labor services. '22 

Fifth, because the estates were shielded from bishopric intervention, and with the continuity of royal 
control and ownership making a long-term record and account of the productivity of the lands available, 
the exploitation of those working the soil on the royal estates was unchecked: The goods they produced 
largely provided for the wherewithal for palace construction, pomp and royal display, and gifts (in kind).'?° 
Yet in no respect can or should these royal efforts and display be construed as “public” activities: A 
tendency that more and more came to the fore in the twilight decades of the Merovingians, governance 
among the Carolingians was not of the order of Roman administration: There was no imperial 
bureaucracy, or public officials, or the taxation to support either much less the capacity to collect it: The 
very territorial framework was lacking (e.g., counties, provinces with their own officialdom that took its 
clues from a center). The Carolingian state was essentially coextensive with the king's household, 
“administration” was carried out by his closest retainers and vassals, the great lords whom the king 
surrounded himself with, many of whom were kin. (The glue that held Carolingian kingship and its 
governance together was conquest and expansion. As soon as it was halted, the internal problems 
characterizing its limited nature came to the fore. These in turn were intensified and recast by the twin 
problems of succession and inheritance.)'% 

Sixth, the “model” of the social organization of labor on royal lands was, quite apparently, attractive to the 
lesser Merovingian kings: Over time, it spread from the Neustrian heartland to, and was deployed on, the 


'18The civitas of Paris would probably have been at least three-fourths entirely fiscal land, the most important of which 
were Chelles, Rueil, and Clichy; at Soissons vast fiscal lands centered on Bonneuil-sur-Marne, Compiégne, and 
Nogent-sur-Marne; on the lower Seine fiscal estates were found at Etrépagny, the forest of Bretonne, and on the sites 
that became the monasteries of Jumiéges and St. Wandrille; the most important royal estates around Amiens were 
centered on the villa Crécy-en-Ponthieu.” Geary, /bid, 162. 
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124Barraclough, The Crucible of Europe, 29, 36, 58, 59, 60; Henri Pirenne, Social and Economic History of Medieval 
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royal lands in Burgundy, Austrasia, even Bavaria’ (which at different times was and was not part of 
Austrasia). 

Feudalism hardly need have developed solely on this basis... in fact, it would not have without the 
massive invasions, Saracens as an ongoing experience as Charles Martel began his ascendancy, and, 
far more importantly, the Nordic invaders that would follow in the next century for 75 years: Feudalism 
evolved on the basis of the outcome of massive social disruption and dislocation (as the other place of its 
origination, Japan, will demonstrate) and the resulting political decentralization which followed. But the 
point here is that a// the necessary forms of sociation in production, land tenure, social classes and their 
mutual defining relations had incipiently appeared before Charlemagne was ever coronated. 

The historical infamy Merovingian kingship (especially, the late kings) has suffered is a product of French 
historiographical chauvinism, not any serious analysis. '26 


The Norse Invasions 

and the Insecurity of Existence during and after the Era of Carolingian Kingship 
The Carolingians, holding the office of mayor of the palace, were the most important of antagonistic, rival 
aristocratic families. In 751, the Carolingian mayor deposed Childeric IIl and assumed power as Pepin 
the Short, first of the Carolingian dynasty. Under the Carolingians, the Germanic reaches of the Frankish 
kings would be pushed still further eastward, to the contemporary boundaries with the Czech Republic, 
Moravia and Croatia. Yet this was the product of the reigns of just three Carolingians (Pepin, 
Charlemagne and Louis |, called the Pious), most expansion occurring under Charlemagne and 
effectively ending with his death (814); to boot, this was merely a region of formal conquest or temporally 
“feudal” subordination, not a territory subordinate to a centralized kingship. (Furthermore, the Carolingian 
sons of Louis would fight a civil war and suffer a partition of territories in 843 (shades of the 
Merovingians) among Louis' three sons, a division codified in the Treaty of Verdun, effectively 
decentralizing governance all over again.) This territory was not the region where feudal social relations 
predominated; in fact, this broad expanse was not feudal at all. Instead, we must examine a 
chronologically circumscribed historical period, from 800 to 1200 in the common era or with Bloch, more 
precisely, from 850 to 12201’ in the core area and ending as much as a hundred years earlier beyond 
this core region,'?® that between the Loire and the Rhine rivers (in the west the Frankish center from 
Tours to Dijon west to east; in the west and north Brittany, Normandy, Flanders and Brabant; in the east, 
western Saxony (Westphalia), Franconia and northern Swabia under the Hohenstaufens; and Burgundy 
in the south and east). 
This temporal and geographic restriction finds its justification in the actual historical events and 
conditions that gave rise to feudal social relations in the first place. The single, overwhelmingly most 
decisive “event” in this respect was the invasions of Scandinavian, Saracen (Moorish Arab) and Magyar 
peoples. 
In the east, the Magyars pushed westward within a few hundred kilometers of the Rhine forcing the 
territorial contraction alluded to above. 
In the south, the Moors (Saracens) entered continental Europe across the Straits of Gibraltar and 
numerous points along southern and southeastern coastal Iberia. The Moorish conquest of Iberia began 
in 711 in the common era, and was completed within a decade. As we have already related, these Arabs 
pushed north as far as modern day Galicia in the northwest and Navarre in the north center and east, but 
settled in the southern half of Iberia after establishing their supremacy vis-a-vis Visigoth lords who paid 
them tribute.'29 Here they established a sophisticated civilization to which, while a petty commodity 


"Geary, /bid. 

Finally, it should be noted that Chlothar II and Dagobert were generous, unlike other Merovingians (perhaps because 
they were strong kings and effectively governed all of Francia, thus perhaps because they felt they could afford to be), 
making gifts of royal, revenue-yielding lands to the Church. This too contributed to Merovingian demise. Ibid, 165. 
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128F or this, see Part IV, “Growth of Towns, Spread of Markets and the Rise of the Urban Merchant,” below. 

12%The Moorish conquest of the Iberian Peninsula began as raids into southern Spain in 711 ce... It was completed 
essentially within a decade. By about 800 ce, thorough pacification had been achieved. All that remained of what was 
once Romanized Visigoth Spain was a thin, forty to seventy mile wide strip of territory in the north controlled by an 
Asturian overlord. The ease of this conquest was conditioned by a thinly populated peninsula, by the highly stratified 
and centralized character of Visigoth social relations (so that the defeat of the Visigoth King Roderic in 712 ce left a 
path, territorially, open to the capital city, Toledo, roughly 250 miles into the interior, which was captured), and by the 


producing craftsmen and an independent peasantry existed, slavery was central. '° This civilization was 
far superior to anything on the rest of the continent, not just contemporarily but for the next seven 
centuries.*' The invasions from the south together with the activity of the Saracen pirates in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea effectively closed off the western Mediterranean to western European commercial traffic 
accelerating the devolution toward a rural, agrarian society. ‘22 

The Norse invasion from the north, however, left Frankish populations with little if no place to migrate to. 
The beginning of these invasions into Frankish lands closely coincided with the coronation of Charles as 
emperor (800) through the last years of his reign. For the Franks the Northmen, Norse or Scandinavians 
were singularly the worse of the invaders, their raids becoming frequent and increasingly threatening by 
mid-century, the greatest period of activity around 860-870, "* lasting beyond this for another 55 years. 
Such a summary statement may permit us to grasp the temporal extend of the raids, but it will not allow 
to understand the extent of their activities, and the social disruption and transformation they effected. 
Something here needs to be said in more detail. 

The first feature to note was the Norse ship: It could accommodate over fifty warriors, and it was shallow 
which permitted those fighters to move inland up riverine waterways. On the Scheldt, they reached 
Cambrai; on the Yonne, Sens; on the Eure, Chartres; on the Loire, Fleury. Moreover, they were 
accustomed to portaging from one river to another, or to avoid rapids. In other words, they were able to 
and did penetrate deep into the interior of ancient Gaul. After 885 or thereabouts, the Norse focused 
increasingly on the valleys of the Loire and Seine.'*> 

The second feature to note was their actual practice. It entailed looting, pillaging and burning and killing, 
not just hamlets and villages, but towns with populations perhaps as large as a couple thousand. Thus, 
Rouen, Nantes, Bordeaux, even Orleans and Paris, which appears to have been raided four times by 
885 (not to mention London and York in England, and Cologne in Frankish lands along the Rhine), were 
also subject to raids, pillaging and often burning.'® The raids, then, were widespread, casting their 
shadow over the whole of western Europe, Lorraine, the central Rhineland, northern Germany and, of 
course, (north)central France. '9” 

The third feature to note was Norse raids were not merely, or always, hit and run, take a village or town, 
loot it and move on. The raids were not sporadic, but organized, planned and well-coordinated. *% 
Moreover, the various raiding parties, some quite large (consisting in several full ships of fighters) were 
not carried out by great lords, as men who were devoted solely to a fighting way of life, but were mostly 
tribute on local Visigoth-Iberian overlords were willing to hand over to the Moors. By way of contrast the Catholic, 
Castilian led reconquest took over 400 years to roll back this spearhead of Islamic civilization. The Reconquista, long 
viewed 'as a "sacred," patriotic struggle to wrest power from alien hands and restore Christian dominion’... [was] a 
nationalist myth, a central and centralizing-unifying theme, of later Spanish history." Historical Note 1, Catalonia and 
Castile in Iberian History, the Note ("State Centralism and Non-Tributary Civilization: Moorish Spain and the Catholic 
Reconquista," and the sources cited therein). 
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13“Comparatively speaking, Moorish Spain formed a highly developed civilization, particularly at its highpoint under the 
Caliphate of Cordoba (circa 930-1032), relative to, not merely Christian Spain but, Europe as a whole. Islamic Iberia 
served as a transmission belt to western Europe of the otherwise forgotten learning of Greek antiquity. Without these 
translations and elaborations (of which the work of Ibn Rushel, known as Averroes outside the Arab world, was the best 
known and perhaps the most creative example), mediated by ninth and tenth century Islamic Iberia, al-Andalus, there 
would have been no Renaissance and western Europe intellectuals could not have produced modern physical science. 
But it was not just Arabic philosophy and mathematics for which Moorish Iberia is important: In the diplomacy of its 
various courts, it exhibited a statecraft that is a hallmark of civilizations. In the great mosque at Cordoba, in precision 
instruments such as the astrolable, in the architecture of other mosques, in palaces and fortifications, in the jewelry and 
other objects of consumption and display of Moorish grandees, and in the artifacts of daily life (clothing, eating utensils, 
furnishings, rugs, etc.), this civilization manifested artisan skill, a highly developed and refined aesthetic, science 
(mathematics) made practical, and most strikingly a peculiar style characteristic as such of a civilization. All this went 
way beyond anything that appeared in the West before roughly 1400.” “Ibid.” 
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free peasant warriors, peasant craftsmen and merchants imbued with the same spirit.'2° They were all 
warriors to be sure, and skilled as such: They could erect fortifications and defenses when the need 
arose, for they did not, as we said, simply plunder and move on. Far more often than not, they 
constructed settlements, perhaps at first merely to weather a severe oncoming winter (in which case they 
planted in order to provide food for themselves), or as a place where they could return after a particularly 
deep raid into the interior. But they eventually settled in nearly all cases (which included England and 
lreland)."*° And, in settling they adopted the language, much of what was customary in the way of 
behavior and institutions (including Christianity, though their agricultural practices, often superior, they 
largely retained). But this is to get ahead of ourselves. 

The fourth feature to note concerns the entire one hundred and fifty year period of raids. The effects, 
subjectively, were to produce in the now native Franks a pervasive fear, for the experience, even its 
anticipation (recounted as survivors of previous raids resettled in another community bringing with them 
accounts of their recent pasts), was terrifying. Not just dwellings, but cultivated fields were destroyed, 
relatives and friends murdered. So that, for instance, even if a defense had been successful say in a 
small town, the ploughed and planted outlaying area would been plundered and burned and thus yield no 
harvest, at least for the current season. If not death as a broad blade ripped into one's inner organs, 
starvation loomed. A tremendous insecurity reigned. 

Objectively, effects included most importantly the depopulation and then abandonment of towns and 
fishing villages, whether coastal or somewhat inland, a depopulation generally; agricultural deterioration, 
in the expanse of land under cultivation and the qualitatively of cultivated land, this producing a certain 
ruralization at a “lower level of development” than that of the preceding era. Thus, for instance, the two 
Carolingian urban, northern centers of trade - Duurstede on the Rhine delta and Quentovic a river port at 
the mouth of the Canche “sank once and for all to the status, respectively, of a modest hamlet and a 
fishing village.”"*' Cultivated lands in particular were abandoned, as villagers fled to high grounds, to 
more mountainous regions, away from the agriculturally productive lowlands which were often the object 
of raids. Village life was not abandoned: Sociality was re-concentrated in it closely connected to the 
estates of great men with vast stretches of open land, forests, and wastes between them."*? Roads 
(almost all Roman) and bridges, what we call infrastructure, respectively decayed and underwent general 
collapse (literally as many were destroyed in raids and the ensuing destruction, as others slowly 
crumbled, all without repair or replacement).'4? Travel did not cease (travelers were largely monks, 
pilgrims, the retainers of great lords still seeking to control areas beyond the immediate locale, manor 
and estate, and, of course, ex-soldiers, bandits and other perhaps unsavory adventurers), and travel, as 
in Japan in an historically contemporaneous era, was accordingly fraught with danger. '* ...Pillage, it can 
be noted, formed one of the ways in the smaller lords, vassals of vassals, sustained themselves 
throughout the entire feudal era...'4° With the desertion of the towns, trade ground down to a near halt, 
restricted to relations between new settlements or old ones that had not been the objects of plunder. 
While this trade was confined largely to immediate reproduction, long distance and with it trade in luxury 
goods did not wholly disappear (luxury goods as silver utensils, drinking vessels, etc. were hoarded by 
the lords or, in other more symbolically significant embodied forms, e.g., chalices, crucifixes, hoarded by 
the monasteries),"° but it was vastly reduced, plummeting dramatically (at the height of this period, only 
the singular, major overland caravan in the far north down through Prague to Constantinople, Kiev and 
beyond was regularly in use)'*” and it existed only on the periphery of the “European” social formation. In 
this respect, the Frankish lands (and even beyond their greatest extent, say into Iberia) had nothing in 
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the way of manufacturers to offer, only human chattel in exchange for the luxury goods (e.g., fine cloth) 
and spices in the markets of the Levant and Eurasia, and slaves did not generate enough exchange 
even for this."*° The low level of trade meant the circulation of money, never to entirely disappear, was 
greatly and dramatically reduced. Coin was scarce. As silver (not gold, it was no longer available, no 
longer mined), it was not produced by a centralized state (none existed), and, aside from local production 
in the few towns that did survive, it constituted a devalued local minting whose metallic content (where it 
was carried out) and weight varied greatly.“° The surpluses supporting the lord (income, tax or tribute as 
the case may have been) was, of course, as we shall see extracted in kind. 

Great authority over whole regions dwindled, and disappeared: All power was local, and to be effective 
had to be exercised on the spot. At once, generating and responding to this situation, every 
representative or emissary (envoy) of a great lord eventually set himself up as power. '%° 

This was the general situation as Norse settlement continued and grew. But the raids themselves 
stopped rather abruptly if not entirely around the middle of the tenth century. The reason commonly 
offered is that the demographic pressures and, with it, the scarcity of land (which itself would suggest 
that the Norse were quite intent on settling elsewhere) in the Norse homelands (which would include 
populations of Danes or Jutes and Swedes) had abated." 

It was, at any rate, during this century and half that an ongoing development dating back to the 
Merovingians was strengthened, elaborated and transformed, and socially fixed. This new if not entirely 
unprecedented situation (one reproducing that of the entire Merovingian period, but now qualitatively 
deepened) entailed small men seeking the protection of great, or powerful, men. 

Thus, at this moment we rejoin the tendential direction of development unfolding during the Merovingian 
period:'*? As the small sought protection from the great and powerful, two forms of relations crystallized. 
A man was taken into a lord's household in return for lifetime fidelity and service, or was granted land 
worked in return for the same and, in important instances (i.e., among the peasants), labor services and 
tribute in kind. The primacy of the latter over the former is given with a response to the question, “Who 
can in the long support household retainers without someone working the land (and thus producing 
sustenance)?” There were, of course, other motives as powerful men with even a modicum of vision saw 
the need to recover once cultivated land had gone to waste, had grown over with scrub or had even 
given way to forest... 


Part Ill 
Western Feudal Social Relations, Property and Tribute, Classes and Society 
Kinship and Feudal Social Relations 
What is absolutely decisive for the inauguration of feudal social relations in the systematic and pervasive 
sense is the destruction of state centralism, achieved in such a manner that the accompanying outcome 
generates vast social dislocation and disorder, expressed perhaps most forcefully in socially generalized 
banditry and brigandage. The Hungarian, Saracen and, above, the Nordic invasions accomplished just 
that, and resulted further in a general depopulation, so that in the countryside... and feudal Europe was 
overwhelmingly rural... vast open spaces existed between manors with their village communities, and an 
equally vast amount of once cultivated land went untended, becoming increasingly grown over. 
As centralized state authority became ineffective in the defense of the general population, as cities and 
towns died under the pressure of dwindling trade coupled to the threat (and reality) of pillaging, 
"48 bid, 
“bid, 1: 68-69. 
Thus with specific reference to the valleys of the Loire and Seine, “...regional government no longer existed; in this 
horribly devastated area, whose centre was now the mere ruin of a town, the machinery of local command had totally 
disappeared.” And, “in the kingdom or duchy of the Armorican Bretons... the struggle between the pretenders [to rule as 
dukes of the duchy] as well as the Scandinavian inroads themselves had led to extreme anarchy.” /bid, /: 29, 30, 
respectively. 
150. "every local representative of a great potentate tended only too naturally to act for his personal advantage and thus 
finally to transform himself into an independent ruler.” /bid, /: 65. 
151 ibid, /: 37-38, where primarily this reason, among others, is proffered. 
With respect to invading populations, Bloch identified them in this way: They consisted in "...the Danes, on Scania, on 
the islands, and, a little later, on the peninsula of Jutland; the Gdtar who memory is preserved today in the names of the 
Swedes provinces of Oester- and Vestergdtland; the Swedes around the shores of lake Malar; and, finally, the various 
peoples who, separated by vast stretches of forest, by partly snowbound wastes and icy tracts, but united by a common 
sea, occupied the valleys and coasts of the country which was soon to be called Norway.” /bid, / 15. 
182See “Decisive Historical Tendencies of Merovingian Kingship,” above. 


individuals at every level of the “society” felt and lived the need for protection... from the destruction of 
dwellings, from expropriation of personal goods and accoutrements, from robbery, rape and murder. If 
we recall our remarks on the degradation of the peasantry as a major historical tendency of the era of 
Merovingian kingship, above,‘ we can note that it was precisely this situation of the general populace, 
and the desperate position of servile labor in particular — not just in relation to the generalized brigandage 
and social dislocation but - in relation to a generalized grounding down of the achieved levels of 
production and consumption, most visible in the abandonment of agriculturally productive land, the 
absence of adequate surpluses, the terrifying famines in bad years, a situation that encompassed the 
feudal era proper in its entirety, it was this situation the forced peasants certainly, but men up and down 
the existing social hierarchy, to seek protection from greater men. 

Beyond relations of blood (kinship), this created a historically novel social condition that effectively 
recreated society establishing a new principle of social organization: The predominant social relation was 
that of an intense personal dependency, and this cut across all social classes. Vassalage was merely 
an instance, though it was exemplary and paradigmatic. 

Emphatically, the “personal” in dependency was not arbitrary, subjective or contingent: We are not 
speaking of the peculiarly bourgeois concept of the “personal,” which, at any rate in its full development 
lay nearly a thousand years in the future as a defining feature of capitalist modernity, one among many 
and not altogether secondary. We can throw the specifically social, and societally determinant, character 
of this relation into relief by contrasting it with a socially organizing principle of kinship, which was a 
feature of western European feudalism yet, contradictorily and simultaneously, was counterposed to and 
complemented feudal relations of personal dependency. 

Kinship is a relation of blood, of individuals connected by marriage and, above all, birth. The relations 
extended back as many generations as are living, and beyond this in cases where kin commitments 
required satisfaction. The relation committed those connected to one another without regard to the 
rightness or wrongness of the action or position adopted by kin, called “friends” (amis), for there, at any 
rate, was no transcendent perspective beyond kinship to evaluate its rightness, or without regard to 
historically specific rationalities (or, to say the same, kinship commitments provided the final standard of 
rationality in the first place). 

At the same time, the relation was binding in a way that is largely unintelligible to the denizens of 
capitalist commodity culture, for individuality in the bourgeois sense did not exist: The individual and kin 
were inseparable to the point in which the kin members who stood for their own were also held 
personally responsible for his transgressions, and suffered his fate. Bloch cites an instance, ideal and 
imaginary (i.e., poetic, The Song of Roland), in which the kinsmen, some thirty, who “stood surety” for 
their kinsman, are all hung in his defeat in combat. Bloch calls it an “exaggeration,”"® but the literary 
depiction, exemplified by the vendetta that is carried over from generation to generation until satisfaction 
is achieved (i.e., murder of a member of the wronging kin) was not altogether uncommon or historically 
unfaithful. To boot, there was little in the way of the force of law, both Church (canon) law and effectively 
enforced civil law as it was reconstituted with the rise of the early monarchies after 1150, which posed 
any objections to exacting vengeance. 

The relations among kin, then, were lateral: Even if one stood for a powerful man, in principle and in 
practice, any kinsman could have invoked the solidarity of “friends” and have reasonably expected that a 
kinsman would voluntarily stand for him, avenge him in the case of being wronged, etc. This was 
counterposed to the dynamic principle of feudal society, personal dependency as an organizing social 
relation, for it was strictly hierarchical. One swore allegiance to a more powerful man, whom one served 
(in whatever socially “appropriate” capacity, e.g., as a military retainer, as a servile laborer, etc.), and in 
turn one was taken under his wing, provided protection in a society in which “general disorder” and 
“anarchy” predominated. He, in turn, sought protection on the same conditions from someone more 
powerful, and these relations extended up and down from the lowliest to the highest. *” 
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We recall the 1976 film, Robin and Marion, in which the hierarchical character of this relation (what we call the social 
personality) is forcefully asserted. In this regard, two scenes stand out. The first, Marion (Audrey Hepburn) chastises 
Robin (Sean Connery), after his return to Nottingham (and Sherwood Forest) following a twenty year absence in fighting 


Two principles were likewise opposed, further, in relational essence: Kinship is, as a principle of social 
organization, itself social in a primordial manner, is narrowly or familially so an issue of “blood,” while the 
feudal relation, as a principle of social organization, though personal is strictly social, centered on the 
relation of a subordinate to a superordinate. 

The embodiment of the two principles in the structure of a household was most satisfying to that lord who 
could count amongst his retainers only kin. Yet the two principles could come into direct conflict in 
situations where offense was given by one kinsman to the member of another kindred and both were 
swore to loyalty to the same lord; similarly, kin relations could come into conflict when close relatives 
(say, brothers) quarreled over an inheritance, say, a castle,"®* for retainers, also kin, may have sworn 
loyalty to the fathers of the brothers and found themselves in conflict with one another when the quarrel 
broke out. 

While we shall return to this late in next section in discussing primogeniture, it is noteworthy that during 
the feudal era kinship relations (names, inherited property) passed through both the paternal and 
maternal side, not infrequently from one generation to the next. Consequently, the circle of kindred 
greatly enlarged over time, rendering it increasingly difficult to uphold kinship responsibilities and 
obligations.'®? Unlike the clearly defined feudal relation of personal dependency, it was, in other words, 
too vague and unstable to organize sociality beyond the kin groups where it had a tendency to grow 
more and more complex, even convoluted. 

From 1200 onward, kinship obligations tended to break down under pressure from those social classes, 
one of which (the nobility) merely wished to pass property by way of unambiguous, legally defined 
inheritance, the other (the rising bourgeoisie among the burghers), itself often torn by internecine 
feuding, which in addition intensely desired to protect its property in its non-landed, often movable forms, 
and required a form of legality characterized by “precision and clarity” to facilitate buying and selling. "© 
(In all this, a not-so-silent “co-conspirator” on which historians are often silent, the Roman Church as the 
largest landowner in all of Europe had much to say in favor, in formulating and in promoting new, 
enforceable law that would guarantee the passage of property to it by way of wills, gifts, etc.)"*" Among 
these social classes, a smaller, tighter family much more identifiable in historically modern terms (i.e., 
those befitting capitalist commodity culture) first began to appear. This development too, harbinger of the 
passing of feudal society, was expressed in naming, as surnames came into existence and then became 
more and more common, and as property began to pass in inherited form through the male line (at least 
among the nascent bourgeoisie). "2 

If the growing burden of obligations itself rooted in the increasing vagueness of kinship relations 
contributed to the supremacy of the feudal principle, just as increasingly kin could not provide the same 
level of protection that personal dependency offered, a question remains as to why it took more than a 
century (trade, towns, and burghers all began to “revive” or appeared as the case may have been after 
1100) for the kinship principle to become increasingly archaic: The strength of kinship lay precisely in 
that of the great lords who organized the manorial, tendentially autarkic communities of the feudal era; 


(the Crusades largely in greater Syria, in France), for his attachment to violence, bloodletting and death. Robin recounts 
his disgust with Richard | (called the Lionhearted, who, historically only participated in the Third Crusade, 1189-1192, in 
which case the legendary Robin had left much earlier in his love of fighting) in his one great victory in 1192 in a 
Palestine coastal castle town which he razed, enslaved the young women, and murdered the rest of the women and 
children having them disembodied to search for gold). Marion asked why he stayed on. Robin responded, “He was my 
king,” as if it was self-evident and needed no further comment. (It didn't.) 

In the final scene Marion gives Robin (Sean Connery) poison. In coming to Robin's cry, A/s man, Little John (Nicol 
Williamson), is stunned, distraught, at a loss to act. He, Little John, is inseparable from his lord and companion, Robin, 
and it might as well have been in death as well as life, for, for the past twenty years (and further back) he lived and had 
been prepared to die with Robin. 
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for kin solidarity often extended to the community of goods as related households shared hearth, 
dwelling and arable fields. The great lords fostered these arrangements, making them obligatory, thereby 
buttressing and reinforcing kinship relations, in order to hold each and all household members 
responsible for labor services and rents,‘ thereby securing the structure of exploitation and, of course, 
the surplus that sustained the lord as such, a situation that obtained across the social order thus, 
effectively securing the existence of the great landowners as a military ruling class. 

This brings us to the feudal principle itself, especially in its exemplary form, vassalage. 


Vassalage and Fief 

from its Origins to the Carolingian Era and Beyond 
Vassalage had its origins, as we have indicated, in the practices of Merovingian kingship. ** Retainers 
we noted were free men, meaning they were obligated to military service to the king and had the right to 
participate in the justice publicly dispensed by the king. They were, indeed, free men but subject in this 
relation to the aristocratic lord and then, only mediately, to the king. (Thus, the autarkic tendency of that 
lord's estate was already foreshadowed here.) 
Herein, in the structure of these Merovingian social relations, lay the historical foundations for specifically 
feudal social relations in Mediterranean north and west. Retainers, the lord's retention of armed men took 
institutional, customary shape which in a formal way was constituted and consummated as free men 
placed themselves under the protection of a great man in return for service, each known as a “free man 
in dependence” (ingenui in obsequio)."© The custom had a double origin, in Roman and Germanic 
practices in Gaul. It cannot be said which was primary. As, over historical time, the relation was 
formalized and institutionalized it came to be for the lifetime of the two parties, lasting until the death of 
the retainer or the lord." As a free man, the former served with respect, the latter provided aid and 
support in its material aspects (food, clothing). Among the different historical forms of this relation of 
service and provision, the term describing it that stuck is what we call vassalage,'®’ a relation the 
determination of which we shall provide with more precision shortly. 
Services themselves were various, military, economic, even domestic. Commonly the provisioning was 
conducted directly within the lord's household, but it might also have entailed a grant of land. ' (Under 
the Carolingians and, thus, with feudalism proper this would become more and more frequent.) Land 
might have been granted to assure sufficient maintenance of the retainer, and loyalty. *° Most commonly, 
this grant did not entire full ownership, but was granted as a tenement, usage, enjoyment and immediate, 
direct control of the land.'7° (Again, under the Carolingians, the grant would be for life and rarely, only 
under the most flagrant breech of terms of vassalage, revocable.) 
Tenancy in this sense had widely been present in the Roman empire, expressed legally as a right over a 
thing belonging to another (/us in re aliena), where the relation was mediated by markets and rents: 
Worked by co/oni or slaves, whatever the land produced was theirs in return for fixed rents and labor 
services. (It was predominant on the Romans /atifundia which, as we have pointed out, was no longer of 
any significance by the first Merovingian king's, Clovis’, time, while the slavery providing the labor that 
had worked it had largely disappeared also.) Whatever peasants were called, though there were free 
men, as a rule they were a servile tenantcy, and tied to a social relation the core of which was personal 
dependency, service (to a lord). Personal dependency entailed rents, provisioning the lord (with wheat, 
vegetables, milk, cheese; fowl; woven clothing, etc.) and labor services (especially working the lord's 
field, but also mending fences, cutting wood, digging and maintaining drainage ditches, and other tasks) 
in return for protection from bandits, even other great men, thus, personal dependency more than 
anything else was mediated by the land’”'... This situation (that of servility) would not change as feudal 
163 /pid, 1: 130-131, 
164See the discussion of commendation near the end of Part Il, “Decisive Historical Tendencies of Merovingian 
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social relations gradually became ascendant... Under the Merovingians, the tenement was hereditary. 
Tenements which did not carry labor services were considered beneficiary, a benefice ( beneficium), a 
term which appears in the charters of the Merovingian period. Benefices, also granted by the Church - 
already a large landholder, were an inducement designed to cultivate land (with low rents, sometimes 
absent rents) or to bring wastes into usage, '”* wastes arising from depopulation (a development that was 
greatly accelerated by the invasions). This was the basic situation just prior to the Magyar and Nordic 
invasions. 

During the feudal era labor servility deepened, becoming more entrenched and more pervasive. Yet this 
servility, at least at its origins (as the condition of free peasants deteriorated) was encompassed by the 
relation of personal dependency; and the “model” of this dependency, an altogether typical relation, was 
to be found elsewhere, within a hierarchically organized ruling class of warriors. As an instantiation of a 
generalized societal situation of personal dependency, it was here that the relation of vassalage acquired 
its contours and achieved its specific significance. 

Western feudal society was one in which literacy obtained in only socially insignificant instances outside 
the centers of the Roman Church's intelligentsia: For masses of men and women, symbolic gesture as a 
rule conveyed social meaning. Thus, the practices that constituted the social relation of vassalage found 
their most visible expression in the actual ceremony in which the relation was initially established. We 
cite Bloch at length: Two men stand “face to face; one wishing to serve, the other willing or anxious to be 
served. The former places his hands together and places them, thus joined, between the hands of the 
other man - a plain symbol of submission, the significance of which was sometimes further emphasized 
by a kneeling posture. At the same time, the man proffering the hands utters a few words — a very short 
declaration - by which he acknowledges himself to be the 'man' of the person facing him. The chief and 
subordinate kiss each other on the mouth, symbolizing accord and friendship.”'” 

The ceremony was “homage” so called in the strict sense, the subordinate, a “vassal” or (at least to 
roughly 1100) a “commended man,” the act of swearing loyalty to the lord “fealty.” Fealty is to be 
distinguished from homage: Powerful men often demanded an oath of fealty of their subordinates, 
bishops of priest, abbots of monks, even seigniors of peasants; and “often” in the sense that the act of 
swearing loyalty could be, the man holding power over others might require that it be, renewed, thus 
repeated. Binding the vassal to the lord for life, the act of homage was not repeated; over time it became 
heredity; and it was specifically characteristic of the relations internal to the class of warriors as a ruling 
class. 

Again, the permeation of this relation of personal dependency across the classes in society, constitutive 
for the immanent organization of the ruling class itself, and structuring the relations between the classes 
arose from the need for protection in order to secure the social reproduction of individual life. In the case 
of the vast underlying peasant population, where the terms of personal dependency as realized in daily 
life were most rigorously extracted and the forms of the relation itself achieved their greatest penetration, 
this was not only an issue of fear for life against robbery, pillaging and, or, murder, but was, especially 
after 900, also to be understood in the socially and historically formed, most minimal sense of feeding 
and clothing oneself." Under the Carolingians, the relation had already been consciously pursued and 
written (and rewritten) into law with all its hierarchical implications for strengthening kingship, the position 
of the “emperor.”"” 

The last of the great invasions, those from the North, ended abruptly more or less just after the year 900. 
Feudal social relations, however, continued to develop and deepen for the next two centuries, as 
powerful men attempted to strengthen, intensify and expand their control over smaller, usually weaker 
men.'”” But before this time, the military character of the relation of personal dependency in its 
specifically military, ruling class form and the role of the fefin the overall social constellation in which this 
relation was the fulcrum had already achieved their characteristic shape. 


‘”Ganshof, Ibid, 9-10, 11. 

‘Bloch, Ibid, |: 145-146; Ganshof, /bid, 26-27 (homage called commendation), 27-28 (oath), 78-79 (the kiss). The 
ceremony of homage appears hundreds of times, on bas-reliefs, miniatures, seals and, of course, in texts. 
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“..in the lower strata of society... the relationships of subordination were the most widely diffused and most exacting. 
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lacks the wherewithal to feed and clothe himself.” /bid, /: 150. The source of the internal citation is not identified. 
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At the high tide of Carolingian dominance in western Europe (about 775-850), many pacts or “contracts” 
came into being, the two most important of which were the precarium and the benefit. 

In achieving a recognizable form, the precarium involved a grant based on the payment of a rent; 
benefits came to be temporary grants, made in return for service, involving household retainers or 
vassals.'78 
A beneficium was, in fact, a fief (in German, the term is and was Lehn): It was basically a productive 
concept, at least with regard to what was provided to the vassal. Bloch offers a succinct determination: 
“By fief was meant a property granted not against an obligation to pay something — when this entered 
into the matter, it was only in a secondary way — but against an obligation to do something. More 
precisely, a fefinvolved not only an obligation of service but also a very definite element of professional 
specialization and an individual action,”’”? and it carried with it the expectation and the reality of a 
livelihood for the labor of others, rent in kind and labor services the product of which would go directly to 
the master." The villein tenement, which is to be expressly distinguished from the fief was burdened 
with labor services as well as rents in kind. But the service which it entailed - for example, work in the 
fields, cartage, even rendering small products of domestic manufacture — were considered activities that 
anyone could engage in, i.e., such service certainly did not distinguish a vassal as a warrior. 
Furthermore, they were regulated by the customs of the village community attached to the manor. 
Enfeoffed dependents did not just include vassals. Here we can catch a glimpse of the social penetration 
of relations of personal dependency: For they also included the lord's steward, often a serf, supervising 
other tenants working in the fields, and various other diverse activities, e.g., a painter doing restoration or 
decorating work for a monastery's abbot, a copper or gold smith regularly engaged by a lord: In these 
cases, the tenement was granted for special services, and thus was effectively a form of remuneration, a 
form of fiefBloch calls a stipendiary tenement. '*" 

Eventually, though, undergoing change the fief was bound up intra-relationally with a specific social 
class, warriors themselves lords of many peasants; and, in continuity with its nascent sense in 
Merovingian times, it was deemed appropriate to a free man only."®* As we have already indicated, from 
the lord's viewpoint two types of personal dependency formed, beneficed and household, the latter being 
companions, companionship itself rooted in an older relationship. Only the household vassal could be in 
attendance of the lord at all times, available for escort, for carrying messages to relatives, other lords, 
etc. This was a burden on stocks, food, etc., for by the Carolingian era, there were markedly more 
beneficed vassals than household ones.'®? Over time, this tendency became more pronounced, 
especially by the end of the invasions: A lord might with good reason, for example, settle a vassal (who 
would settle tenants) on land that had become waste, agriculturally unproductive, in what had become a 
greatly depopulated region. 

All fiefs were not created by a grant bestowed by the lord: Some originated in an exchange in the 
opposite direction (vassal to lord). Bloch remarks, “The powerful individual who forced his weaker 
neighbor to submit to him was apt to require the surrender of his property as well as his person.” 
Sometimes that surrendered property was, in turn, returned, granted, as a tenement or fef That property 
as independently possessed (prior to surrender) was called an allod, and the land surrendered and 
returned a fief de reprise. “The great movement of land surrender went on at every social level during the 
Frankish period and the first feudal age.” It assumed different forms, among the basic social classes the 
following: “The lands of the peasant were returned to him charged with rents in money or in kind and 
agricultural labor services” while the person of higher social status was, having done homage, returned 
his lands as a fief of a vassal. Now an allod holder might be a lord, in which case he might have tenants 
(perhaps even feudatories) working his land or living off it. This would become problematic later (after 
1050) as in practice fiefs became hereditary, which gave the feudatory rights in the soil, thus severely 
restricting the allod holding lord's rights. If two forms of land were clearly visible as feudal relations 
deepened, the fefand the entirely independent property, the al/od, this restriction had already begun to 
resolve itself in the equally clear historical tendency (after 900) of the subsumption of the latter by the 


"8 ibid, 1: 164. 
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18°This implies that a portion of the estate (fe) was worked for the subsistence of the tenant(s). 
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former," or, more adequately, in class terms as great men aggrandized themselves at the expense of 
small men, both property holders. 

Outside the core zones of (Frankish) feudalism, i.e., Neustria (“northern France’), the German Rhineland 
and Swabia, the fefin contradiction to the al/od took the following forms: 

In Aquitaine, a//ods persisted right down to the end of the feudal era; moreover, the spread of personal 
dependency there found fiefs as a designation for any number of distinguishable forms, especially those 
where the “vassal” was charged with rents in kind or agricultural labor services." 

In Normandy, fief acquired the sense of a tenement generally. Here the vavasour, the lowest level of 
military tenement, was burdened with rents, or labor service. It was “half fief half villein tenement.” This 
was a carryover from Nordic (“Danish”) times, and was also reproduced in England. Among the Nordic, 
of course, there had been no social differentiation of peasant and warrior, as among the Japanese 
vassals in the era of the Ashikaga (a separation which was accomplished by the Tokugawa and which, 
completed, marked the end of feudal social relations in Japan). "8 

In Lombardy, the fefwas a Frankish import, but in all of Europe, it was in Lombardy where vassalage 
and fiefwere most similar to Frankish institutions.” 

In Germany beyond the Meuse and Rhine provinces, especially the Saxon plain between Rhine and 
Elbe, feudal relations never profoundly penetrated. They were only established superficially in early 
decades of tenth century in face of regular, frequent threat of Magyar and Slav invasions. Allodial estates 
were not transformed into fiefs, and some were territorially massive. Feudal law (the law of vassalage 
and the fief, Lehnrecht, were separate moments of Objective Spirit, distinct from the general law of the 
land, Landrecht. 188 

In England, the entire course of Anglo-Saxon evolution prepared the way for feudal relations installed by 
William (the Conqueror also known as the Bastard) after 1066. Tendentially feudal social relations had 
appeared under pressure of the Danish invasions, as a consequence of which in the ninth and ten 
centuries the monarchy had been greatly weakened. “Lordless” men were subject to legal strictures, to 
the demand that kin find each of them a lord, banditry was rampant. After 800, fighting men, noble 
warriors as opposed to the non-noble ones, were provided with land. By the ten century, the warriors 
attached to the great lords household had given way to “knights,” i.e., men provided with burdened 
tenements. These men, unlike their French (Carolingian) counterparts (and like their Japanese and 
German ones), were “peasant warriors,” so that the distinction between a voluntary commitment to 
military service without a hereditary tie counterposed to peasant agriculture was blurred. Here the 
“vassal,” the geneat and radman, was burdened with message and escort duties and rents and labor 
services as well. The difference can be seen in the use of the horse: It was a central “accoutrement” of 
the French vassal, but relatively insignificant among the Anglo-Saxons; for, outfitting a warrior with a 
horse, undertaking the requisite training to ride and fight efficiently from a mounted position, and the 
armament that was demanded all presupposed someone more than less exclusively devoted to warring 
as a way of life. Here the Anglo-Saxon forms were close enough to the Normans ones to be easily 
assimilated to them." 
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We can enumerate the differences that distinguished feudal social relations in England from elsewhere: (i) vassalage 
could “at all levels” be ended without great difficulty; correspondingly, (ii) the search for a lord was the ineradicable 
privilege of a free man, (iii) stipendiary property (tenement grants) that reverted to the lord who bestowed them at the 
death of the retainer was vastly undeveloped, (iv) a man receiving a benefice from an ecclesiastical lord could commend 
himself to another lord, and the land too to boot, (v) the old solidarities of kin and village retained their force even as 
relations of personal dependency developed, (vi) a second type of warrior served the king, first the vassal ( thegn) 
granted a fiefand beyond him a free man who, not part of the king's household or yet granted an estate, could from his 
own estate could afford to serve. /bid, /: 184-186. 

Here, then, in Anglo-Saxon England, personal dependency was not the strongest social bond, but the collapse of the 
older, Anglo-Saxon form of sociation may be laid to its inability to withstand the pressures of feudalization, of a form of 
sociation that was most adequate to the conditions of disorder and dislocation that followed the Conquest. 


In Catalonia, there was a distinction between the household retainer who lived from the table of the great 
lord and the vassal granted an estate. If fact, the emergence of the latter created the distinction, and the 
former tended to give way to the latter. "°° Mitigated somewhat by the plunder returned from expeditions 
into Moorish lands, a tenement was charged with services and was revocable if failure to perform 
ensued. Spain was distinguished by the despoblados, vast stretches of the countryside, deserted 
wastelands that were product of the fighting between Catholic and Islamic power, which were settled as 
peasant freeholds.'*' Bloch says that not only did these small holds escape seigniorial subjugation, but 
they effectively constituted a borderlands militia. This greatly reduced the number of vassals who could 
be provided with rents and labor services generated by a servile peasantry. The peasantry, the free and 
well-to-do amongst it, formed a “peasant knighthood” which, in turn, strengthened the king, unlike in 
France, as war leader. Thus, Spain (which for Bloch means Catalonia, yet it was Castile that was 
engaged in, /ed, the “reconquest” which is what comes into play when speaking of the despoblados) was 
witness to an exclusively aristocratic (great and small) warrior class and vassalage as social relation 
through which governance of society was organized. '% 

Feudalism “migrated,” i.e., it was imposed by conquest, three times in the eleventh century: To England 
(1066), to southern Italy Sicily (from 1030) and to Syria (1099) on the basis of activity of Crusaders. In 
southern Italy (spread later into Sicily), large allodial estates were in the hands of an old urban-based 
aristocracy (suggesting something more than Roman residues). They continued to exist. But in England 
and Syria, this was not permitted. Independent estates were absorbed into bastard “feudal” systems of 
governance, and vassalage up and down from the king to the lowliest noble, with hierarchical binding, 
personal dependency, with its various mediations (vassal, vassal of a vassal) fully in force. 1° 

Even in the absence of an estate, fealty as a bond extended beyond the individuals immediately 
constituting the relation to the families of those individuals. This was particularly true in those cases of 
allods, fief de reprise. But the something similar can be said for a stipendiary tenure (an estate in 
exchange for specific, special services described above) because it fixed the vassal to the soil by 
providing him with his remuneration for the service but granting him an estate, which now became the 
medium of self-sustenance.' In respect to the former, it can be said that, as in Japan, kinship relations 
in the form of extended familial ties were never dissolved by, but held in tension with, feudal social 
relations proper. 

In Carolingian times, the really great lords were granted public offices, fiefs de dignité, the most important 
tasks of governance, e.g., authority over large territories, duchies, marches, counties. These were not 
bestowed by life, but were revocable. These grants were honors, not benefits; and in the high era of 
Carolingian power all benefits were more than less honors.'®> However, as Carolingian power began to 
weaken (after Louis the Pious announced in 829 plans to modify his succession arrangements to 
incorporate a fourth son, Charles, setting off opposition from his other sons), '%* it became increasingly 


18°This is presented without evidence in Bloch. Whether Catalonia could ever have been characterized as “feudal” is 
disputable and dubious. We provide a specific analysis of the social relations of exploitation between lord and peasants 
in which personal dependency does not figure. See Historical Note 1, Catalonia and Castile in Iberian History, “The 
Castilian Domain,” below. 
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18King of Aquitaine from birth (781), king of France and Germany, and Holy Roman “emperor”, all from 814-840, Louis 
was Charlemagne's sole designated successor. Lothar I, Louis II (called the German), and Pepin of Aquitaine were all 
sons by his first wife. Charles (called the Bald) was a son by a second wife. 

Louis' modification and institution of a new division for his succession provoked civil war. On the face of it his sons were 
dissatisfied, especially the eldest, Lothar. The new division, after all, came at their expense. But civil war was not an 
outcome based solely, perhaps not even on primarily, on their grievances. Behind each of them, in particular Lothar, 
stood the greatest lords who, as vassals of and for the most part kin to Charlemagne had all been cut loose by Louis as 
he assumed power at the moment of his father's death. He trusted none of them. 

Civil war was brought on with the open rebellion of Lothar in 830; Louis II and Pepin followed a year later. There were 
several lengthy pauses in fighting, in a real sense a palace struggle played out over the zones of Carolingian power, 
with Louis | capitulating on more than one occasion and redoing the division. By the moment of his death in 840, it was 
impossible to assert the primacy of any of the documents. The issued was settled between the parties and the 
remaining sons (Pepin had died in 838) with the Treaty of Verdun in 843, which incarnated the admission that central 
power was no longer viable: The Treaty was a division, pure and simple. See Barraclough, 7he Crucible of Europe, 68. 


difficult to hold to the principle of central authority, to enforce revocability. (The civil war, 830-843, 
amongst his sons made it impossible; thereafter central power was largely no longer relevant.) The 
counts, heads of great families, strove mightily (just as the great aristocrats did in Merovingian times) to 
transform themselves into territorial potentates. Slowly, as Carolingian power declined, then 
disintegrated, not just estates but offices more and more were treated as hereditary benefices, a sure 
indicator of a shifting balance of power within the warrior ruling class. '” 

It was the desire for power, as territorial power, that generated the need for heritability, for to create that 
power what was required was lengthy generational commitment to, e.g., continuously acquiring further 
territory, to building castles to defend it at important road junctions, to sanction churches and interject the 
family as their protectors as they were taken under the wing of the power with the acquisition of new 
territory. The increasing power of great families, first the formation of hereditary fiefs and then the 
creation of duchies, principalities, kingdoms, the principle of heritability, and the decline of feudal power, 
were all a function of each other. (Hereditary lands, and thus family control of those lands, was the basis 
for the formation of territorial power, of power based on a clean break with personal dependency.) This 
occurred first in western France and Burgundy, and the whole situation was present in the development 
of family reversion, the conviction that by right what was the father's was the sons’ and his, the father's, 
descendants. By the time Hugh Capet achieved power, the tendency was irreversible, he could not 
enforce a system of honors. At its earliest, the presumption in favor of hereditary succession developed 
in Normandy (it was in effect in the immediate aftermath of the “Conquest’). By the mid-twelfth century, 
the presumption, reinforced by numerous fiefs de reprise, was generalized across once properly feudal 
lands.'®® This development wasn't entirely the product of social evolution. In Lombardy, for example, in 
1035, internecine ruling class struggle exploded as the vavasours defeated the army of the great lords to 
enforce the principle of hereditary succession. '%° 

The reality of collateral succession was the true marker of the transformation of a benefit into a 
patrimony: By mid-eleventh century, the fief was transmittable in all directions with the death of the 
original benefited vassal.2° Women, in particular, were a test of the constitution of hereditary succession, 
and the decay of feudal social relations: For here a women could not inherit, not because she never held 
power - some women in the high feudal era wielded great authority - but because she was “held 
incapable of bearing arms”; yet hereditary succession prevailed here, especially in the great families, for, 
perhaps property was transmitted with a wink and a nod, her husband could rule. This occurred earliest 
in the large French principalities, for here, customary feudal relations were effectively repudiated in favor 
of a daughter or son-in-law... recall that names ran through both paternal and maternal sides 
indiscriminately... This created among all ruling class families the sustained practice of marital alliances, 
as well as temporary administration of a fiefon behalf of a minor, another blow to feudal norms proper. 
This was measurable: Seigniorial wardship emerged as soon as the assessment was commonly made 
that the value of the benefit as “property to be exploited” exceeded the services that were attached to it; 
and here we are speaking of the triumph of a financial “profit” over whatever honor, collectible rents, or 
activities (hunting, fishing) an estate might provide.*°' Above all, these are certain indicators of the 
penetration of the money-form, the growth of commerce and towns, the rise and stabilization of a 
merchant class, in the end the emergence of capital's formal domination. 

Collateral succession remained in force, in practice, against even the father's practice of naming his own 
successor and even as, contradictorily perhaps, primogeniture became increasingly significant as a 
principle of transmission for family fear that the estate might otherwise be broken up. At any rate, 
transmission through the eldest son does not become established before 1060. Primogeniture was really 
introduced by the great lords, the princes and big counts, even “kings,” in order to preserve the integrity 
of the estate, to prevent its division and fragmentation. This occurred first and foremost in Germany, for it 
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was not until the twelfth century that the same recognition dawned in France. That recognition occurred 
among the small vassals.%°? (Before primogeniture had entirely took hold a system of “partage” 
developed especially England - where it also disappeared first - in which brothers were not entirely 
excluded, as the eldest was customary required to provision them. But it, primogeniture, was most 
effectively instituted where there was a “territorial authority of exceptional strength and organizing 
capacity,””°° i.e., where state centralism had firmly implanted itself? 

The evolution of the fief went through an “intermediate stage” in which the benefits it offered were 
eschewed for the “profits” that could be derived from it (e.g., tolls from crossing lands). This was the case 
in England and France by 1150. The smaller fiefs were only considered by this time significant for the 
“succession taxes” they offered. /n terms of an inner history, all are, again, further indications of the 
increasing penetration of the money economy and capital's formal domination regionally. 

The rents offered by fiefs were in the twelfth century fixed at a constant rate, the value of the annual rate 
of the estate, and these, it appears, were purchased,” so that the estates had become alienable. 
Summarily, sold or granted without restriction, from the twelfth century the fief and fealty had been 
reduced to, become a mere object, of trade.2°° The onset of the disintegration of feudal relations as a 
system of reciprocity (homage/fealty and protection) was marked by the ascendancy of vassal 
patrimony, which, a function of the penetration of the money-form, coincided with the “second feudal 
age” a term which is a mystification that occludes the tendentially real, evolving social relations that were 
increasingly, predominately even if in complexly mediated fashion, shaped by all the determinations that 
arise from capital's growing formal domination of labor in production. 


Peasant Servility and the Question of Serfdom 
Servility does not as such mean or refer to slavery, to a condition in which one person is mere chattel of 
another, an object no different from a spade or a plough, and for which a more or less clear concept of 
property as ownership prevails. Instead, it entails a mean condition of lowly or abject submission without 
regard to legal status and, in opposition to the Marxists, without regard to attachment to soil which is a 
secondary feature of some, not all, derivative feudal forms and not what is decisive. Peasant servility has 
characteristically (though, again, not in all cases) been a feature of serfdom. We shall return to both 
those cases where servility has not obtained, and to serfdom itself offering a historical determination. 
We shall start from its prehistory, and, first and foremost, from the context in which it developed, the 
manor. 
The manor predates (and it postdates) feudalism; moreover, it is not coextensive with the fief Such an 
identification incarnates an essential confusion: The one, the manor, is a form of the social organization 
of agricultural labor, there other is a designation of land derived from and bound up with a social relation 
(vassalage). 
At the height of Carolingian power, just in advance of the initial unfolding of the feudal era proper, the 
manor was characterized by two types of land tenure. The demesne (or reserve) was the portion of the 
manor which directly supported the lord, that from which he, his family and his retainers derived their 
sustenance. It was worked by manorial peasant families, whose time was divided between their own 
subsistence and labor services owed the lord. The other portion of the manor consisted in the holdings or 
tenements, the farms or mansi, from which peasants derived this subsistence.2”” The two were 
interspersed, for the lord's lands (better or more productive soils) often lay in strips between peasant 
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farms.”°° Beyond these two forms of tenure, there was the commons,” consisting in heaths (wasteland 
overgrown with shrubs), marshes, forests, meadows and, where they existed, uplands, none of which 
were cultivated lands, which among other things provided pasturage and sources of fuel (wood) to all. 
As Carolingian power reigned (and as the invasions developed), the characteristic outward (sensuous- 
material) appearance of the feudal era manor took shape; it included the lord's home, a castle that was 
constructed against raids and the barns, stables, workshops and granary that were immediately attached 
to it, all of which was likely surrounded by a wall and a moat. Outside this, the lord's home, was found the 
irregularly shaped mass of peasant dwellings and, of course, the two types of fields (with, beyond them, 
the commons) described above. In times of trouble, of course, defended by his retinue, his vavasours, 
and peasants themselves, the castle was the site of refuge for all, including peasants and their families. 
At this moment, present on the manor we can distinguish five types of peasants according to labor, 
tenure and status. First, there were slaves-become-peasants and their heirs who had been set loose by 
Merovingian (or even earlier Gallo-Roman) lords with the breakup of the /atifundia, who worked lands 
assigned by the lord (or his steward), mostly the demesne; second, there were peasants who had been 
granted free tenements encumbered with labor services, rents or both; third, there were peasants who 
worked lands that not only were not grants (“gifts”) of the lord, but whose lands predated the /atifundia 
and were burdened with rents and labor services that were originally extracted by village chiefs, clan 
leaders, etc.; fourth, there were peasants who possessed allods, holdings of their own unburdened by 
rents or labor services. These were in the strict sense the only genuinely free peasants.?"° Fifth, and last, 
there were really small peasants who held a tiny patch of land on the lord's lands and were employed as 
agricultural laborers in the lord's service or that of the other groups of peasants burdened with rents and 
corvées but with holdings large enough to support a family.’ There was another “category,” a social 
group, the layers of which were not really peasants because they was domiciled in the lord's household 
in the strict sense, serviles and menials known as servi quotidiana, the name itself revealing however 
tenuous a connection (perhaps it was only linguistic) to ancient slavery. We can pause here momentarily 
to more specifically identify this stratum because its presence and its activity go to heart of manorial 
autarky we have repeatedly alluded to. This social groups attached immediately to the lord's household 
included not only what we today would call domestics, “servants”; also amongst them could be found the 
herdsmen and shepherds engaged in livestock activities, and the artisans, men and women, most 
importantly, the blacksmiths, wheelwrights, ale brewers, and those engaged in weaving flax and wool all 
in the manorial stables, barns and workshops." In this, we can see elementary “crafts” that, productively 
undifferentiated, were fully integrated into the basic agricultural character of the manor and which made 
possible its self-sufficiency... Return to the peasantry in its relation to the manor and the lord. 

Now the tendential direction of agricultural social organization, forms of labor and tenure was an 
“evolution” - we can call it feudalization, and as we shall see it was not an evolution in the sense of an 
unconscious process at all but involved class struggle of sorts, or, better, landlord intentionality and, 
above all, violence vis-a-vis peasants - that direction was toward a fusion of tenures, an increase in 
manorial (the lord's) power and control, homogenization of peasant labor and the peasantry as such as 
servile, and the disappearance of allods. This was generalized, almost a universal development in lands 
we call feudal.?’? From the still classical perspective on social division, of mastery and subordination or 
freedom and dependency, the entire social process created a society in which basically two, largely 
uniform classes existed, the peasantry pushed down into serfdom and the warrior nobility (liber, 
ingenuus, nobilis, all essentially meaning free, noble and free were synonymous) who held to themselves 
all political rights.2" 

We can specific the ways in which, generally speaking, this homogenization was achieved, this power 
and control won. The first way in which occurred was fully developed in Carolingian times: Those 
allodialists, peasants free from seigniorial control, were nonetheless subject to kingly authority. The 
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king's immediate minions, primarily the greatest landowners and territorial magnates, the counts, held 
“court” in administering “justice,” summoned free men to fight in the king's army (as foot soldiers, clearly 
by all accounts, as cannon fodder to deploy a term whose referent was ordnance that had yet to come 
into being); and to collect taxes funding the remaining “public” activity in a world increasingly centered on 
the private, autarkic estate. The men, the counts above all, used their positions and authority to reduce 
the peasants, to appropriate their objective substance, their holdings, to incorporate them into their, the 
great lords’, estates.2" 

In a geographical sense, allods were to be found in the same rural population “concentrations” as the 
manors; the former were interspersed with the latter. So that, closely related, the second way in which 
peasant homogenization and growing power of the great lords unfolded had everything to do with their 
status as great men, as men in the service of the king, at least before 850, as counts, as court officials, 
as ecclesiastics such as abbots and bishops, all of whom held great tracts of land (even if only in trust for 
the Church), on all of whom, at least before 850, the power accruing to “public” authority had already 
began to devolve: As the judicial and fiscal responsibilities of Carolingian kingship increasingly weakened 
(and not infrequently with the king's explicit approval), power increasingly passed to them.2'° In this 
situation and under pressure of the growing disorder, free peasants dissolved the independent character 
of their holdings into the manor, estate, most likely a retainer's fief in return for protection. 

The third manner in which allods disappeared into the manorial estate was carried out without higher 
legal sanctioned, violently: The great man twisted arms, as it were, utilizing the socially and historically 
specific means available. Bloch cites an example of a widow who, her husband now dead, was badgered 
and dunned by the representative of a great man, her “neighbor,” to pay a quit-rent as a symbol of her 
dependence on the lord, a tribute that once established would surely have been permanentized. Bloch 
thinks that, though in this case unsuccessful, this situation was pervasive.2"’ In fact, whole villages were 
sometimes absorbed into a manorial estate, especially in Germany?"* (on the Saxon plain, where an 
independent peasantry existed in perhaps the greatest numbers in Europe), through conniving, pressure, 
and cajoling often with a legal document that as deeds of conveyance provided legal cover to naked 
expropriation and aggrandizement.2"? 
As feudalization deepened and, in the zone of its most extensive development, as the estate absorbed 
independent holdings, the manor, though implicated in that development, remained distinctive from what 
historically constituted the decisive features of feudalism: Though there were no regions that lacking 
vassalage also had manors, there was at least one highly “manorized” society, Sardinia, that was not 
feudal.””° It is also, however, mistaken to think that vassalage was so distinctively and such an all- 
encompassing a feature of the warrior class that no other determinants, especially those characterizing 
other classes, could not in principle enter into and shape its content. The feudal social relation of 
vassalage is not, negatively speaking, defined in large part (for that matter, at all) by its opposition to 
agricultural labor." As we shall recount below,” in complete opposition to the western European 
experience where this determination held, the warrior during the high era of Japanese feudalism was at 
the same time a peasant, and a central condition of the collapse of feudal social relations there was 
samurai detachment from the soil. At any rate, what was decisive in both historical instances of 
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origination was generalized disorder and social dislocation, which we shall return to in our summary 
discussion (Division III), below. 

But let us go back to the peasantry and its servility under feudal and manorial conditions. 

Servility was bound up, inextricably, with the customs of the manor; for, as Bloch states, the regulations 
between lord and peasant were enforced by no other, especially no higher authority, solely by those 
customs.” Note that we state “authority’: “Customs” is a historically transmitted and sanctioned 
mystification and occlusion, for it was nothing other than the lord's power in relation to the mass of 
peasants, class struggle decidedly favoring the lord which established, overturned and reestablished 
those relations as the case may have been, institutionally mediated by each manor's “court” made up of 
peasants and headed by the steward (bailiff).2% In a society born of massive violence, it should come as 
no surprise just how brutally exploitative those “customs” were, and how deeply this exploitation had 
been internalized (i.e., just how easy it was for the lord to rely on his court to administer ‘justice’ 
especially with regard to rents, services and cultivation of holdings). And, while just what the lord was 
able to appropriate varied from manor to manor and with how much resistance peasants put up, or what 
a village chief might have been able to negotiate in the heat of the resistance, we can establish what 
retrospectively appears as some minimums. Though it clear that there were both labor services and a 
ground rent (and novel exactions, to which we shall come shortly) that characterized the manorial custom 
under feudal conditions, they were not given up in (or exchanged by the lord for) coin until much later; so 
that, in kind, it is difficult to distinguish the two (labor services and rent). Here we shall merely enumerate 
that minimum (it obviously varied, but the following provides a good sense of what was extracted) 
effectively provisioning the lord: Farm chickens, milk and cheese from cows or goats, their meat if and 
when slaughtered; cakes of wax (either from manorial beehives, or taken, following bee swarms, from 
local forest trees); at harvest time sheaves of corn, wheat or other grains (oats, barley) where grown; 
rabbits and fowl trapped or hunted. While the lord forced the peasants to use his ovens for baking 
bread (and charged them for it, so many loaves), his own domestics did his baking. Again, this is 
minimal. It does not touch upon agricultural labor services which we have already discussed, nor other 
labor services peasants provided, e.g., carting wine caskets or corn to another lord in an exchange, 
repairing walls of or moats surrounding the castle; nor does it make mention of the intrusive 
appropriations (e.g., if the lord had guests and inadequate bedsheets, well the village peasants attached 
to the manor would be requisitioned for them); and, of course, it does not speak to the universal service 
the peasant male was liable to if the lord decided to war: He was either impressed as a foot soldier in a 
troop of the lord as vassal, or the same in the army of a great lord. (The vassals themselves rode 
horseback.) 

Atop all this, there were a number of characteristically novel exactions that the feudal lord was able to 
extort. There were generally three categories of exactions, first, the monopoly (banalités) “services” he 
“provided” exclusively, such as baking bread in his ovens, grinding corn in his mills, crushing grapes for 
wine in his presses; supplying horses where they were used in treading out corn on the trashing floor; or, 
providing a bull or boar for stud services. For all these imposed “services,” remuneration in kinds was 
demanded and received. Second, the lord expropriated at least a portion of the parish revenues, 
effectively a tithe (though it may have been more than a tenth) coughed up in kind, usually as agricultural 
produce.” This was well-established, perhaps universal, in Carolingian (and Capetian) France and 
Norman England. The third, common novel exaction (unknown say at the end of the eighth century) was 
a tallage, a tax that every manorial inhabitant was required to pay in order to provide “succor” to the lord. 
At its origins, it was irregularly (though not infrequently) imposed. As the turnover of coin and its volume 
increased as it began to circulate and made more readily in the countryside (after 1050), tallage was 
imposed frequently at regular intervals.22” 

Now, even if this goes a little ways toward distinguishing the peasantry in its feudal servility from any 
other particularly violent and exploitation forms of landlordism in history, it tells us nothing about serfdom. 
Or does it? 

The requirement here is to once more go back and recount the general outlines of the historical 
development from which feudal social relations with respect to serfdom arose. 
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We can, again, identify four forms of labor that by and large characterized western Europe in those 
zones where feudalism originally established itself. They were slavery (which had mostly disappeared in 
the fields, at least, by the end of the Merovingian era), the labor of the co/oni(ex-slaves subject to rents 
set up on plots whose unity once constituted the /atifundia), free peasants who were nonetheless 
burdened with tribute (rents, taxes) that had originated with exactions imposed by clan or village chiefs, 
and peasant allods (freeholds not subject to rent, taxes or any labor services). What the violence, 
disorder and social dislocation of (first) the invasions and, described above, then the violence of lords - 
vavasours, vassals, overlords, kings, all personages in the vast hierarchically organized network of 
militarized social relations we call feudalism — accomplished was an enormous simplification. By no later 
than 900-950, all these once different forms of labor had become indistinguishable. Now among the vast 
majority of these men (and their families), whether their ancestors were slavish tenants, the progeny of 
freemen, or men who had commended themselves for purposes of protection — it made no difference, 
they were dependents of the lord who held the estate, subject to his justice. This was their status and 
that of their issues, those who would follow them. For in contradistinction to the vassal, that peasant's 
status and his holdings were hereditary.” 

Linguistic equivalents, they were servi (in Latin) or serfs (in French).”° Yet the serf was not a slave. A 
slave was chattel, and whatever he had the master could appropriate, for unlike the serf, he had neither 
self nor property to commend and, as Bloch notes, he did not pay rents in return for protection.”2° What 
characterized the serf was an historically specific, objectively social status, a form of personal 
dependency defined by restrictions (the inadmissibility to holy orders, absence of the right to bear 
witness against freemen, ban of marriage to other lacking the status of serf or dependence on the same 
lord), an objectively social awareness (the serfs inferiority, the freeman's contempt) and labor services 
owed the lord, a head-tax called a chevage and an inheritance or succession tax (in the event of death, 
the lord took a piece of furniture, later a sum of money, or everything possessed by the deceased from 
his family).25" All these features were interconnected and intertwined, and related the serf existentially as 
a dependent to the lord, not to the soil.” 

This at least was the situation a the highwater mark of the feudal era in western Europe, and it made the 
manor patriarchal, a social form we have not paid adequate attention to. Called “bound men,” such by 
birth and with tenure unprotected by the royal courts, the situation was identically the same in England.2% 


Part IV 

The Decline of Feudal Relations in Western Europe 
As feudal social relations entered the period of their greatest ascendancy, the French royal domains hit 
their nadir: With the death of Louis V, the last of the Carolingians, in 987 and the assumption of the 
French crown by Hugh Capet, the first of the Capetians (a dynasty that would rule for 341 years), in the 
same year, the territory directly controlled and worked by peasants exploited by the Crown consisted in 
five domains in three regions. The first region lay on the English Channel and inland between Boulogne 
in the northwest and Montreuil in the southeast. This domain encompassed less than 170 km? (100 
square miles). The second region was in the northeast centered on the small town of Attigny (southwest 
of Sedan). This domain was roughly half again as large as the one in the northwest. The third region was 
in the center. It consisted in three domains running from north to south, the first (northmost) was west of 
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Compiégne and the second around (and including) Paris. Both of these were roughly the same overall 
size, marginally larger than the domain in the northeast. The third royal domain in the center region (the 
furthest south) was also by far and away the largest. It lay in a rough rectangular shape starting 
northeast of Chartres running south past Orléans.2 It encompassed marginally more than 2500 km? 
(1500 square miles). Scattered in this manner absent any contiguity, constituting a tiny geographical 
mass that was insignificant by Merovingian, Carolingian or any later French measure, these domains 
were no more, and in a number of cases less, than the territories controlled by the great feudatories. An 
expression of the productive autarky of feudal social relations in their era of ascendancy and dominance, 
kingly centralism was dead, the territorial basis of a state did not exist, and would have to be 
reconstituted on a new basis with the rise of the towns, the growth of commerce and the emergence of 
new broadly based urban classes.” 


Was There a “Second Feudal Age” in the West? 

The Diminishing Social Content (Reciprocity) of Vassalage 
After 1100 in western Europe, there was social change, noticeable in the quantity and form of productive 
activity, the growth of towns, increasing circulation of coin, significant enlargement of the stratum of 
merchants and the appearance of artisans as a stable stratum, all resting on the qualitative increase in 
population. Beyond this, state centralism increasingly became an organizing principle in many, not all, 
regions of western Europe. At the same time, the social dislocation and disorder created by the 
invasions, above all the Nordic ones, were now long part of the past. 
We shall return to the conditions of a “revival” in our next section, but here we must pause to reflect on a 
situation that in all areas outside the very core feudal lands, themselves essentially changing, was now 
very different. 
What was different from the perspective of the centrality of feudal social relations was this: Increasingly, 
vassalage was no longer the organizing principle of the social relations within the dominant class, no 
longer spread downward in the same manner so that in all areas at least marginally (and substantially in 
some, especially England and Flanders) the peasantry was freer in the qualitative sense (the attachment 
to the land was markedly loosened). Increasingly, the fief (or manor) no longer solely, socially organized 
productive activity; servile labor specifically bound up with it was no longer the sole, central form of 
production; autarky no longer dominated, instead production (and the specific manorial sites and regions 
in which it transpired), social organization itself, was also coming to be based on market relations 
growing in their import. And, where there was once fragmented sovereignties, state centralism was 
ascending. 
In recognition of all this Marc Bloch, for one, calls this the “second feudal age.”7°° In a manner that does 
not merely bespeak formal identity, the situation in Japan after 1600, as we shall have occasion to 
discuss, was similar.2°’ But to call it a “second feudal age” is a misnomer, a failure to adequately 
apprehend the meaning and significance of the changes that were transpiring. The basic social relation 
of personal dependency modeled on, if you will and exemplified by, vassalage had lost its social content. 
Hereditary fiefs; the inability of a weakening and declining Carolingian kingship to revoke grants of fiefs 
de dignité (authority over large territories, the duchies, marches and counties, i.e., grants of public office 
that constituted the most important tasks of central governance); seigniorial wardship; the man (vassal) 
with several masters (with the corresponding multiple acts of homage) and his contradictory 
commitments in moments when his different lords confronted each other; liege homage as an effort to 
surmount this contradiction; “liege fiefs’; “hereditary liegeance” (/igesse); the regulation and limitation on 
the performance of vassalage (court service; military service, e.g., the number of days a vassal stayed in 
the field for a lord during the course of a year); the subjection of the fiefto a monetary fee for the lord's 
ransom, for knighting an eldest son, for a daughter's marriage, to make a land purchase; etc. All these 
new determinations of “feudalism” were decidedly shaped by the rise of the towns, the circulation of coin 
and the growth of the commerce, i.e., by the penetration of the money-form. Mark it as that moment at 
which the lord essentially sold an estate, that moment at which a price (originally a “gift’) in return for 
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investiture exceeded the revenues (rents) derived from the fief by the vassal. (In fact, the lord may 
already have alienated a portion of the estate.)*? In all this, the central social relation of vassalage 
narrowly, personal dependency societally, had been emptied of its content, for the reciprocity essentially 
determining it (loyalty for protection, an exchange in the non-bourgeois sense) had been gutted by that 
penetration (of the money-form). 

Better to call all the enumerated determinations those of a bastard or hybrid feudalism or increasingly not 
a feudalism at all. Bloch's failure is systemic: It arises because he does not mediate his detailed analysis 
of feudalism with a perspective on the historical process as a whole (or at least since the epochal 
development of agriculture ten thousand years ago) while, dialectically, assessing this perspective, 
revising it, elaborating it, critiquing it, on the basis of his detailed investigations. Beginning from about 
1050 to 1250, these determinations of a “second feudal age’ in its decisively rural aspect were nothing of 
the sort. (This will become increasingly clear as we consider the other aspect of the old order, or, more 
precisely, its counterpart in a nascent, novel urban social formation.) Characteristic features of this 
period, especially the transformation of an internally hierarchical class of warriors ( vavasour, vassal, lord, 
overlord) into a de facto nobility, customarily, though not legally (only a de jure aristocracy, one of birth, is 
legally) sanctioned;”° knighthood; the elaboration of its own ethos (warring; a class defining refusal to 
labor; chivalric code, internal differentiation into pages, seneschal, servants once vassals now men of 
humbler status); corporate consciousness (expressed especially in marriages); etc.7*' All these were 
measures of self-defense, novel innovations that essentially transformed personal dependency and 
vassalage, innovations designed to combat the assault against feudal privilege emanating from monetary 
power of the rising bourgeoisie of the towns,” and its political translation (a centralized state in the form 
of kingly power). 

Rather, this “second feudal age” constituted a whole epoch in the history of the West in which neither 
feudalism, itself a singular and unique form of sociation in human history, nor any of the major forms of 
human sociation predominated, a situation itself which has been neither singular nor unique. 
Retrospectively (but only in retrospect), we shall hesitantly call it “transitional,” for in this case what 
succeeded it was capitalist modernity. “In this case,” for in the only other instance of autonomous 
origination (Japan), the decadence of feudal social relations did not give rise to capitalism. So, at the risk 
of being unduly repetitive, feudalism is one more demonstration that there is no developmental logic in 
history, especially one that give rise to capitalism. 


Was There a “Second Feudal Age” in Western Europe? 
The Disappearance of Generalized Serfdom and the Gradual Emancipation of Peasants 
Before 1100, population decline had abated and after 1100 demographic density has begun to “thicken” 
(a few more words on this shortly). One important consequence was a broad movement of land 
reclamation: Pulled along by the growing populations of the towns, especially by specialized strata 
(artisans, merchants, bankers, etc.) whose form of life was entirely urban, it constituted an effort to put 
more arable land under cultivation (mediated by markets) in order to feed these strata. A long, long 
historical tendency slow in its realization (it took centuries) now for the first time began to assert itself in a 
reversal of the relation of (a paucity of) peasants to the (general) availability of arable land that was a 
decisive feature of the feudal era. But in order to attract the farming labor to bring this land under 
cultivation, landowners were compelled to offer terms that did not bear the burdens and stigma of 
serfdom.’ This entailed a lowering of rents, amelioration of taxes (chevage), lifting of restrictions (e.g., 
on marriage), etc. If this occurred on one estate amongst one group of villages, other lords were forced 
to follow suit or lose tenants (serfdom never prevented runaways, for, recall, there was very little in the 
way of higher authority, a state, to enforce custom or law beyond the autarkic manor). The gradual 
dissolution of serfdom did not, however, just constitute a social process; consciousness also entered into 
and shaped this transformation: Peasant activity, most importantly resistance (even if it was largely 
passive) to heavy agricultural labor services and opposition to working the lord's fields (the demesne) 
while sacrificing cultivation of his own,2“* were central to serfdom's dissolution. Similarly, though of less 
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general significance, was the attraction the towns exercised on the peasants, and the lord's (or 
steward's) fear of peasant abandonment of the estate.“5 This is worth exploring further, if not just for its 
significance for peasant release from restrictions imposed by serfdom, then because of its importance for 
broader social developments (including the rise of capitalism): The peasants who were most likely to 
abandon an estate were young males. For it appears that primogeniture was effectively actual in peasant 
practice: Peasant holdings on the land of the lord, though they varied in size from region to region largely 
as a consequence of soil fertility, were uniform and fixed in respect that they, as an invariant rule, were 
adequate to support a family after deduction of rent. Have a passel of sons, however, and the holdings 
would not allow for both (self-sufficiency and payment of rent). Minus the eldest, these sons became 
vagabonds or, as the towns appeared and grew, migrated to them where young men had little trouble 
establishing themselves as an artisan in the employment of a merchant.2“° Had primogeniture not been 
real, as in Japan, the holdings would over generations have been subdivided, as in Japan, the sons may 
have stayed on the land finding ways to increase the productivity of smaller and smaller parcels, as in 
Japan.” This did not happen. Had it, either the lord's demesne would have shrunk to nothing to 
provision the sons in order to meet rents or the commons would have been largely appropriated to 
provide enough land for self-sufficiency. Neither occurred. Instead, sons migrated to the towns, the size 
of the holdings remained fixed, stewards increasingly appropriated the demesne which remained intact 
(or the size of which increased), agricultural productivity did not appreciably grow,”° and the commons 
were not appropriated (at least until much later and then only limitedly)... 

The amelioration of taxes, lowering rents and lifting restrictions on peasant comportment were aspects of 
a series of changes that in part defined the lineaments of a new rural society.24° 

In conjunction with these developments and with the penetration of the money-form, labor services on 
estates were also lighted, increasingly rent in kind was transformed into a money rent. This was largely 
a product of the lord's desire, especially ecclesiastical lords, to have fixed revenues to hand.**" This too, 
as we suggest, was obviously not unconnected to the growth of towns and the spread of commerce, but 
it was also related to the rise of territorial states, principalities and kingdoms; thus, to the registration of 
subjects for purposes of levying taxes to support this superior authority expressing another tendential 
development, the transformation of a humanity defined by its dependent relation to a lord into one 
characterized as a subject of the state precisely by subjection to money taxes. 

A third, crucial moment in the disappearance of generalized serfdom in western Europe was the gradual 
emancipation of the peasant. In some cases, entire villages were “enfranchised” in France and Italy; 
personal dependency underwent transformation: In other cases, old obligations entailing dependency 
disappeared with new ones, less servile, in their place; in others, the obligations were placed on a 
contractual basis; and, in still others, they were largely monetarized. In sum, the new relations were more 
territorial (as function of states and statelets), and more economic in the narrow bourgeois sense.*°? The 
developments were nearly universal. 


24eIbid,” 315. 

46Pirenne, Social and Economic History of Medieval Europe, 60 (uniformity of peasant holdings and self-sufficiency), 
45 (holdings sized to self-sufficiency after rents), 47-48 (migration to towns). 

°47See Division II, Part V, “From Shé to Fief its Destruction and the Gradual Emancipation of the Peasantry,” below. 
The whole question of primogeniture has a bearing on the absence or the development of capitalism starting from 
feudalism, that is, from the two sites (western Europe and Japan) where it originated. 

248Pirenne, /bid, 63-64. 

48Though they lay outside the scope of the temporal framework of this essay (i.e., long after the inner historical 
exhaustion of feudalism), large-scale peasants revolts against the manorial residues and remnants of feudal-based 
peasant servility (e.g., labor services) occurred, such as took place in western Flanders in 1323 and 1328, in France in 
1357 and in England in 1381. For summary remarks that relate to some of the themes addressed here, see /bid, 195- 
198. Also see Book II (Lineaments), “Contraction and Depression in the Era of the Black Death (‘Third Phase’), Il,” 
below. 

For peasant revolts in Japan in the period of greatest feudal ascendancy, revolts that were by the way much more 
sustained and concentrated in space and time, see discussion of peasant uprising in the section referred in the 
penultimate footnote, above. 

2B loch, Ibid: |: 278. 

261Ganshof, “Ibid.” 

2©2Bloch, Ibid: :278-279. 

In this context, the term “enfranchisement” is Bloch's. 


This brings us back to that bastard or hybrid form, a “second feudal age” which was not really feudal at 
all: We have produced the presuppositions for a brief attempt to characterize the salient social, political, 
ideational and productive features of this novel situation. 


Growth of Towns, Spread of Markets and the Rise of the Urban Merchant 
Constitution of the Conditions for the Growing Ascendancy of the Formal Domination of Capital over 
Labor in Production, End of Feudalism 
If the outstanding, and most salient, historical consequence of the invasion generated social disorder and 
disruption had been the marked decline in population,” then the paramount condition for a bringing 
closure to the predominance of feudal social relations might, we can expect, have been a revival of 
towns, starting from increasing demographical densification. 
Bloch dates his “second feudal age” from the last decades before 1100, and states it was in “full swing” 
during the course of the twelfth century. This “revival” entailed an extensive cultural development, new 
forms of both Objective Spirit (especially law) and Absolute Spirit (theological rationalism, Gothic 
architecture). Here the following were noteworthy: The philosophical labors of Anselm of Canterbury; the 
legal work of the first Italian translators, commentators engaged in exegetical interpretation and teachers 
of Roman law above all in Bologna, and their counterparts and opponents, the canonists, and here too 
the initial appearance of professional jurists domiciled in the courts of the initial monarchies; and in the 
schools of Chartres the study of mathematics. By the late twelfth century, even prior to the heyday of the 
communal governance on the Italian Peninsula, Roman law had penetrated all the major schools and 
their legal, philosophical and theological faculties (where there was any difference at all) in western 
Europe. Also we can further note the copious translations of Greek and Arabic works, especially the 
latter (focused on the Hellenistic period), and it might also be remarked that these were produced starting 
from several Constantinople merchant colonies,“ a major urban centre of Byzantium altogether 
unaffected by narrow cultural perspectives of western feudalism. 
These forms of Objective and Absolute Spirit are the grand achievements of this entire development; 
here it is necessary to get underneath them, to uncover the more prosaic forms of activities of classes 
and strata, social relations and institutions forming daily life that underlay them. 
The formation of towns, their growth and the spread of markets, and with these of urban classes entirely 
dependent upon exchange (i.e., artisans, and merchants and craftsmen, capitalists involved formally in 
production, and later bankers) does not revolve around cities that, reaching back to the Merovingian era 
(and perhaps even earlier, to the late Roman empire), sustained themselves (whether flourishing or not 
is another question) through the feudal era proper and did not disappear under the weight of the Saracen 
induced, closure of the western Mediterranean and the invasions of Norsemen and Magyars, cities such 
as Venice, Rome, Naples on the Italian Peninsula or to the far north and west, London; cities like 
Barcelona which developed as centers of urban activity in precisely the period of greatest feudal 
expanse, 850-1050; and administrative and ecclesiastical towns like Rheims, Strasbourg and Trier that 
survived the invasions more or less intact (and which were, unlike the other cities mentioned here not 
really urban at all, since the ecclesiastical lords depended on rents extracted from peasants,?° not 
commerce, to sustain themselves). Rather, the formation of towns refers here to the new urban centers 
that initially appeared after the invasions or whose great period of growth and flowering followed the 
same, cities such as Pisa and Genoa, Bruges and Ghent among the most important, and countless 
smaller towns that formed as part of the general movement of commerce. It is the later category that, 
difficult to explain, requires our attention. 
Return to the fortified castle briefly described above.”*’ 


283 /hid: 1: 60. 

“The most important towns had no more than a few thousand inhabitants, and wastelands, garden even fields and 
pasture encroached on all sides on among the houses.” /bid. 

254 Ibid, I: 103. 

285 /bid, 1: 103, 116-120. 

For this and major figures such as Placetinius, Vacarius, Beaumanoir, etc., and the significance of the reconstruction of 
the Justinian code, see Book II (Lineaments), “The Appropriation of Roman Law in the Establishment of the Formal 
Domination of Capital over Labor in Production: It Role and Significance in the Rise of Capitalism,” and especially the 
passages cited and the references to Paul Vinogradoff's work therein, below. 

256Pirenne, /bid, 40. 

257Part Ill, ‘Peasant Servility and the Question of Serfdom.” 


Agrarian, autarkic western Europe was nonetheless inserted in a transcontinental network of existing 
trade, commerce and long-distance trade, that was Baltic-Russian (Kiev), and, far beyond this included 
Kiev-Asia Minor, Asia Minor-China, Venetian-Byzantium, the Levant as a whole and Northern Africa, 
Northern Africa-Arab Iberia.2°° (A few more words will appear on this further on.) As population began to 
tick up after the invasions ended and the fear of them subsided, this vast region of manors and estates 
found more peddlers, and even handfuls of genuine merchants —- some peddlers-become-merchants, 
who began to appear in the countrysides adjacent to the western coastal Mediterranean. These traders 
stopped at, connected, the various castles, called bourgs or burgs, that had been constructed at the 
outset of the era of invasions at intervals along ancient trade routes, roads, and rivers. At these sites 
men, if you will, congregated, the intersection of two old dirt roads, the confluence of rivers, a spot where 
portage could be undertake as a river became no longer navigable. Traders halted at these sites to sell 
their wares, even wintering at them as the weather turned cold. As population continued to grow, and as 
the roads and rivers became safer (relatively safer), the incident of traders frequenting the castle manor 
also increased, and increased to an extent that the castle setting could no longer accommodate them. 
Some merchants had already settled longer than a mere stopover, others where the castle had come to 
constitute a nascent town, set up permanent lodgings. They were forced to do so outside, on ground 
immediately around or near the castle, building a town outside the (original) town, literally a faubourg. 
These were porti (singular portus), not as in shipping destinations but places or sites through which 
goods were transported, sites of active merchandise transit. In England and Flanders, their inhabitants 
were called portmen or poorters, the equivalent of the French, bourgeoisie, though there is something 
more original in the former designation since portmen were traders as such,”* while the term “bourgeois” 
would shortly encompass a diversity of class layers that included retail and wholesale merchants, 
bankers, and merchants who oversaw production (without every actively intervening in it).26 

Now, an enormous boost to this evolution, qualitatively accelerating it, was the reopening of the western 
Mediterranean, the clearing of Saracen pirates from coastal southern Italy and eastern coastal France, 
and the major islands where they were entrenched. This was largely the intended outcome of Pisan and 
Genoan merchant struggle (championed by the Church), particularly the Pisans whose town had more 
than once been ravaged by Arabs, and war, with the first assaults on Sardinia in 1015, and on Sicily 
(Palermo) in 1034. Completion of this struggle came with the conquest of Sardinia in 1022, Sicily from 
1058 to 1090 and Corsica in 1091.76 

As trade increased, the circulation of coin was renewed, its velocity increasing, and a now legitimate 
merchant stratum appeared (i.e., a social group whose life activities, divorced from agriculture, were 
entirely dependent upon exchange). At this moment the faubourg, at least the largest ones, 
demographically outstripped the internal manorial populations. The towns themselves consisted in strictly 
urban strata, i.e., those who were existentially dependent upon agriculture for food supplies (and certain 
raw materials), so that from the get-go the growth of the towns drew the productive agricultural manors, 
even if only in the person of individual peasants, into the circle of exchange and, in this respect, 
contributed obliquely to the decline of the manor in its feudal form and limited emancipation of the 
peasantry.263 


258Pirenne, /bid, 15-25. 

258WVe might wish to call it a “castle town.” 

In the other historical instance of feudal origination, Japan, castle towns also appeared at the end of the feudal era 
proper. There, though, they were a genuinely significant historical innovation, not a primitive form and early phase of an 
urban development and culture. See Division II, Part V, “The Spread of Markets and the Rise of Towns: Emergence of 
Artisan and Merchant Classes during the Ashikaga Supremacy,” below. 

260Pirenne, /bid, 41-42, for this entire development; and also David Nicholas, Medieval Flanders, 29-31, 35, beyond this, 
noteworthy because the Flemish towns undoubtedly served Pirenne as his original model. 

261Bloch, /bid, //: 353, states the term “bourgeois” (burgess) was used in “unequivocal opposition” to “knight, cleric, 
villein,” presumably giving linguistic expression to qualitatively different realities of daily life. 

282 (bid, 28-30. 

The reopening of the western Mediterranean was as much a function of Arab weakness as new found Italian merchant 
strength: “In part at least, this reversal of fortunes reflects, and was a consequence of the decline of the Islamic 
caliphate. The rise of separate caliphates in Egypt and Spain and subsequent conflicts among the different dynasties, 
which became more and more accentuated during the tenth century, led to a fractioning of power, and with a new spirit 
of local autonomy, the growth of small political units which were unable to combine together against the Christians.” 
Barraclough, The Crucible of Europe, 148. 

26Sirenne, /bid, 77. 


To this point, rural and in some cases domestic, existing industries, above all, cloth manufacture 
(weaving) became urban; that is, artisans began to gather in the faubourgs, an “economically rational’ 
decision since both ends of production came together here as merchants importing, say, the wool, the 
fuller's and dyer's soap and dye-stuffs and the sale of the cloth could both be found here. Similar, 
urbanization, if you will, occurred among metallurgical activities (copper and bronze working) in the 
Meuse valley (where the towns of Dinant, Nimarand and Huy arose), and this activity was linked to 
mining in Saxony (copper). Again, stone quarrying in the Tournai regions saw a similar urban 
evolution. Production, above all, cloth production which would be the central manufacturing activity for 
the next five centuries, provided aspects of an indigenous economic development. This much said, the 
rapidity of development of commerce after 1200 with the accompanying growth of urban strata, artisans 
but, above all, a merchant class with numerous distinct layers, did not possess the diversity of products 
and forms of production to meet the levels of consumption that now existed. This pointed back to the 
transcontinental network of commerce that already existed, and developed in lockstep with the new 
urban development in western Europe, and within which merchants of this region inserted themselves. 

With the birth of modern capitalism accruing to this region, and it alone, retrospectively we are compelled 
to ask what made western Europe different. Why did the surrounding transcontinental network of trade, 
and the commercial powers within it, never get beyond an early proto-mercantile phase? Why didn't the 
Swedish merchants,” the network of exchanges in Byzantium dominated by the Venetians, or the Arab 
world form the basis of a mercantile or commercial capitalism?2° (Alternately, having seen the 


An incidental, but quite clear indicator of increased trade can be found in the shift from freshwater to maritime fishing off 
coastal Europe (North Sea, Atlantic and Mediterranean). In the words of Callum Roberts, “Commerce in fish and the 
development of towns seems to have gone hand and hand...” The Unnatural History of the Sea. Washington D.C., 2007: 
20-22 (20, citation). 

264 (bid, 42-43, 

265Viking raids as a whole were governed by a commercial impulse. They were well organized, and in settlement 
excepting the Norwegians exhibited statist intent: 

Beyond taking booty, Norwegians settled in Scottish Highlands and coastal northern and eastern Ireland, where 
chieftainships rapidly formed over clannish organization. (For this, see Historical Note 1, Catalonia and Castile in Iberian 
History, below). 

Danish raids into England lasted decades, settlements were established in the east, though finally, in 1066 they were 
once and for all repulsed; whereas in Normandy, far more organized and systematic, the raiders settled and adopted 
wholesale feudal institutions. 

Swedish (Varangian) raiders engaged in conquest and control along the Volga building a commercial empire based on 
slave trade with Islamic lands and established the first Russ (Kievian) state. Anderson, Passages from Antiquity to 
Feudalism, 174-176. 

In all these case excepting the Swedes, the commercial impulse was not transcendent; instead, Norsemen adapted 
themselves to existing social forms. In all cases, a free peasant-warrior orientation fo the /and, not to urban life and 
certainly not to the lordly expropriation of peasants with an accompanying proletarianization, characterized Norse 
activity. 

266Venice was a maritime empire built exclusively on commerce, one in which all classes constituting society were 
engaged. Pirenne, /bid, 17-18. 

Reduced to the southern portions of the Balkan peninsula, Anatolia, the isles of the western (and northern) 
Mediterranean, and southern Italy by eight century Arab conquests, Byzantium itself was determined by its military 
orientation, and in this context, its all-encompassing, centuries long effort to regain the lands that the Roman empire 
possessed at its greatest extent. (George Ostrogorsky, The History of Byzantium, 138-147, 162-165, 231-239, 301-310, 
on the basis of which this assessment is made). In fact, civil war reigned throughout Byzantium lands from 1025 to 1071 
pitting military leaders in the provinces controlled by aristocracies of resident, great landowners (some even possessing 
private armies) against leading civil bureaucrats at the center (Constantinople). Ibid, 231-300; Speros Vryonis, The 
Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asian Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteen 
Century, 24-25, 74. 

The militarization of social life especially characterized Anatolia, the heart of Byzantium's empire, from the eleventh 
century onward. /bid, 2. This militarization was reinforced in Byzantium's confrontation with Seljuk Turkish forces that 
swept down from Central Asia west of the Caspian Sea into Asia Minor beginning in 1016. Historically significant dates 
include the battle of Manziker in 1071. By 1204, A complete Byzantium retreat from Anatolia had been effected. /bid, 71- 
142. Lasting for these nearly two hundred years, both sides in the struggle for Anatolia were militarized states. If a 
militarized statism was not adequate in and of itself, the Turkish destruction wrought on Anatolian villages, towns and 
cities (/bid, 144-145), and the general lowering of the level of productive activity and trade that were its results, insured 
that an autonomous logic of economic development would not be constitutive for organization of society across this 
region. 

The eastern, southern and far western regions of the Mediterranean were controlled by the new Ayyudid dynasty in 
Egypt which, under Saladin, was responsible for reconquest of the Levant (Palestine and Syria) at the time of the 


dissolution of central feudal social relations, the rise of towns and economically vibrant merchant strata, 
why didn't Japan go down the road of mercantile capitalism as the Tokugawa assumed the shogunate?) 
Setting aside the inadequate and misleading terms “commercial” and “mercantile,” why did the formal 
domination of capital over labor in production fail to assert itself anywhere in this transcontinental 
network of exchange? What was different, qualitatively so, in western Europe? 

Schematically, we can say with each, Norsemen, Venetians, Byzantines, in the Islamic caliphates, and 
among the Japanese, either activity was oriented to commerce, or settlement or both, exclusively without 
merchant efforts to establish control over labor in production, or that commerce was governed, legally 
restricted, by the imperatives of the state. How did this differ from the situation in western Europe? 

The response has two parts. 

First, the basic existential requirements of the portmen, burghers or bourgeoisie and their activity as such 
was the unimpeded pursuit of commerce, called it “freedom” of a sort. We can cite Pirenne's formulation 
for its clarity and incisiveness: What was “most indispensable was personal liberty. Without liberty, that is 
to say, without the power to come and go, to do business, to sell goods, a power not enjoyed by serfdom, 
trade would be impossible. Thus, they claimed it, simply for the advantages which it conferred, and 
nothing was further from the mind of the bourgeoisie than any idea of freedom as a natural right; in their 
eyes it was merely a useful one.”*°” There were consequences of this fundamental conviction, and, in 
front of them, ramifications already immanent to the situation as it existed on the ground. First, a “useful 
right” already in fact belonged to some of those who had taken up residence in the towns. These 
included those born of unfree parents, perhaps serfs perhaps not, but whom could not be traced back to 
a lord; then there were the emphatically serfs. In either case, they could not be coerced back to a manor. 
The power of the manor did not extend to the city. This de facto situation, thus, had de jure implications: 
The peasants who now were employed in the city had to be guaranteed their freedom;”* failure to do so 
would disrupt the circuits of formal capital's movement. In the towns, this meant (ex-)peasants could not 
be compelled to marry only within their station and class; and, in the countryside, it was additional 
impetus to forgo labor services and to abolish the chevage in order to render the towns (or worse, 
organized revolt) less attraction, to prevent the rate of desertion of the estate from ballooning. 

But in a practical way, this liberty went far beyond the personal status of individual merchants, to the 
legal status of merchants and artisans (actual or possible) as social groups. Liberty was, in fact, 
increasingly an institutional characteristic of a municipality, just as serfdom was, seemingly, a feature of 
the soil.2° In fact, the proper contrast was between the personal dependency that characterized rural life 
under feudal conditions, and the liberty of place, personage and activity that characterized the towns 
engaged in commerce and a distinctive division of labor that stemmed from large-scale trade. \t was this 
activity, trade, that most required institutional, legal sanction, and it was the early merchants themselves 
who first established amongst themselves that institutional framework in which they acted. This was the 
contract. It covered aspects of a form of life predicated on exchange that ranged from the most mundane 
to the decisively important and hit on the unusual as well. Thus, pacts were drawn whose clauses dealt 


Crusades (late twelfth century), in the far southeast the Gahznavids controlled present-day Pakistan and eastern 
Afghanistan (and would push into northern India in the thirteenth century), the Almoravids reigned in North Africa, and 
the Umayyads and Almoravids in Iberia. 

In each region, social organization was organized in a specifically Islamic, tributary form loosely speaking 

In each region large landholders (beholding to caliphates who held a practically unlimited right to exploit all sources of 
wealth within imperial reach) appropriated tribute (rents) from a peasant tenantcy. But the caliphates severely 
circumscribed the role of landholders in this exploitation, setting its terms, the amount of rents and restriction or 
prohibition of labor services. (Security of peasant tenure was also laid down by the centre.) 

The caliphates shared the feudal Christian hostility toward commerce and indigenous merchant communities, and large- 
scale commerce as well. The difference was that in the Islamic world, one did not render what was Caesar's to Caesar 
and to God what was Goc's, for this was a world in which Caesar was indistinguishable from God, a way of life and a 
religion whose outcome is measurable this-worldly, or in western terms, in which there is no separation of church and 
state in the social practice of daily life: A state bureaucracy officially regulated commodity prices, enforced purchases of 
raw materials, carefully monitored craft guilds (buttressing their craft conservatism), patronized petty production and 
discriminated against large-scale commercial and industrial enterprises, and, concomitantly, allowed and encouraged 
non-believing minority communities (Greeks, Jews and Armenians) to engage in commercial and financial activities. See 
the two works by Patricia Crone, Slaves on Horses and Mecca Trade and the Rise of Islam. 

No tacit logic of economic development counterposed to Caliphate power could emerge from this form of social life. 
’Pirenne, /bid, 50. 

268 ibid, 

289 (bid, 51. 


with reduction of tolls and access over roads and waterways to rights in cases of dispute settlement and 
compensation over unjust seizure, and claims of ownership of merchandise in gray areas such as a 
shipwreck off the territory of the party that was not transporting the goods.2”° 

Now the fundamental premise of this entire evolution and development, the situation in the towns, 
municipal liberty, rested on fragmented political authority across the region, the historical predominance 
of the autarkic estate in which the administration of justice was carried out, either in the absence of or in 
opposition to kingly power, a historical situation (of fragmentary political authority) from which 
urbanization evolved. This unique merchant freedom, and underlying it the absence of a great overlord 
sitting atop a centralized state, was one condition for the formation of early capitalism, what we refer to 
as the (growing ascendancy) of the formal domination of capital over labor in production, because 
production (cloth, above all), like exchange, was a controlled by the merchant (and not by the state). 

The contraposition of the manors and the towns was at its sharpest and greatest in view of the reality of 
political authority, or, more precisely, its practical expression in the administration of justice. Feudal “law,” 
the trial by ordeal, the organization of the manorial court, and the “customs of the manor’ all had little 
relevancy to the exchange of goods, the promise implied in contract, the growing forms of contract, the 
extension of credit, etc. Disputes that arose from questions of tenure, rents and issues of cultivation, and 
their customary sanctions and the forms and institutions of legality that rose from them simply were not 
germane to disputes over the exchange of goods, breach of promise, quality of goods, etc. Municipal 
liberty, in other words, demanded its own legality, judges who were intimately acquainted with the 
activities of merchants (and artisans, though far less important), forms and institutions that more 
adequately corresponded to commerce and on the basis of which contract disputes could be resolved; 
and it was not just a question of commerce, but the new situations that arose as its volume grew and its 
velocity accelerated.?”' 

After 1000, merchant practice and its requirements gave rise to an incipit commercial code (jus 
mercatorium), a collection of business usages that de facto functioned as merchant legality even if it was 
not recognized beyond the merchant community; to merchant arbitrators to resolve disputes, promptly it 
might be added. After 1100, what was de facto and ad hoc was increasingly recognized as public, 
municipal authority and law where, formally, territorial political authority existed (that authority benign as 
recipient and enormous beneficiary of tolls which merchants paid, and which the expansion of commerce 
multiplied), such as in Flanders (Count of Flanders), Germany and Italy (Holy Roman emperor), and 
England (the English king).2” 

The circuit of the exchange of goods (buying and selling) now encompassed manors and bourgs, 
faubourgs and genuine towns, and the really economically important cities in the western Mediterranean 
(Florence, Pisa, Genoa, Marseilles, Barcelona), the eastern Mediterranean and the Levant (Venice, 
Constantinople, Antioch, Aleppo, Alexander) and still further east (Medina, Tabriz, Baghdad, Basra, 
Isfrahan, Rai, Nisaphur, Merv and Samarkand, gateway to China), Russia and the Baltic (Kiev, 


27David Abulafia, “Corneto-Tarquinia and the Italian Merchant Republics: The Earliest Evidence,” 225, 116-230. 
="'Pirenne, /bid; Bloch, /bid, /I; 354. 

Both authors (Pirenne and Bloch) emphasize (as we do not) that the new legality of the towns was designed to 
overcome the complications, delays and “archaism” of feudal “law” and manorial custom. 

Furthermore, both authors also stress the communal oath of loyalty swore by the burgesses objectifying their 
commitments to class solidarity, as well as the municipal principle of taxation (starting from defense, in fortifying towns 
but extending to bridges, quays, market structures, and financing for an office to regulate production and trade, e.g., the 
guilds) which established a rule of proportionality, i.e., regular levies were established for the sake of the municipality, as 
opposed to the private benefit of a great lord with his tolls, thereby reestablishing the principle of public administration 
that had been lost during the feudal era. At the same time, these developments were premised on and, dialectically, 
resulted in the establishment of self-governance beginning from municipal councils (elected magistrates and consuls, 
Jurés, and alderman in Italy, France and England respectively). For the latter (taxation and self-governance), Pirenne, 
Ibid, 52-54; for the former (the oath), Bloch, /bid, //: 354. 

This was entirely consistent with the inner historical development of western European towns, and it was a practical and 
logical evolution that thus led to greater autonomy (and probably economic expansionism, e.g., Florentine imperialism, 
also). We have foregone elaboration of these features, relegating them to a footnote, because we have undertaken our 
account from the perspective of the institution of the formal domination of capital over labor in production, for which the 
entire municipal trajectory was a “phase,” albeit an entirely crucial one, in its establishment. Thus, in Book II, “Fo rmal 
Domination, |: Schematization and Perspective on Historical Development,” we have undertaken to precisely situate the 
“communal moment’ (instantiated by Florence. See 7he History of Florence) in a reconstruction of the inauguration of 
formal domination. 

2”2Pirenne, Ibid, 51-52. 


Novgorod, Riga, Danzig, Llbeck), the northwest (London, Bruges, Ipswich) and north Africa (Mehilli, 
Algiers, Tlemcen, Tunis and Tripoli). 

The portion of the circuit that included the western Mediterranean and the northwest, as well as the 
interior situated to the north of the former and between the two (including Milan, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Erfurt, Magdeburg, Hamburg, Cologne and Antwerp, among numerous others perhaps the most 
important cities in the strictly economic sense), however, was different: It had formed, and continued to 
do so, on the basis of a tendency toward the primacy of economic development in which the 
impediments to competition (primarily established by state regulation) were limited, especially in the 
sphere of production (where cloth manufactured predominated in the absolute sense, the leading centers 
being Bruges and Florence) in which a “normative” price was established and regulated, at least 
tendentially, the flows of goods as commodities. 

This brings us back to the point of departure of this entire work?” and concludes the discussion of the 
first of part of the response as to why western Europe was different with a view to the development of 
commerce in the vast transcontinental region into which it was inserted. 


The Significance of Formal, Written Law in the Rise of Capitalism 
The other, the second, crucially significant development differentiating commerce and production in 
western Europe from the rest of the commercial world (circa 1200) constituted an objectified and 
institutionalized elaboration, a dimension of Objective Spirit that crystallized, recreated as a principle of 
social organization and objectively codified the lived and experienced, personal freedom of the merchant. 
It was an elaboration of municipal legality as legal concept. 
While seemingly peripheral, in this respect it is necessary to indicate why the Church and its activities 
were not tangential to the revival of commerce, and since the Church was openly and unrelentingly 
hostile to the growth of trade and the (freedom of the) towns,” its importance was obviously not 
intended or conscious: 
A significant element in this recovery and renewal of commercial activity had been the Church's 
insistence (quite old now, reaching back to the time of Gregory I), whose aims also intended legal 
transformation, on establishing its own unique, sacred and transcendent identity, that of its spiritual 
mission and its priesthood, in relation to things secular and ordinary believers.2”° To secure this identity, 
the Church was extraordinarily sensitive and insisted on a formal principle of transmittable property that 
would guarantee the integrity of gifts (precious objects such as chalices taken in battle, land, but above 
all the estates to which these were attached). The sensuous-material substance of the Church, its 
objective substance or social wealth, after all, accrued to it in precisely the form of the gifts, benefices, 
etc. We shall return to this principle shortly. Here it important to note that it is a formal concept of law, at 
least civil law as it related to commerce, that was the historically important feature of the revival of 
commerce with a view to the ensuing capitalist development (formal domination of capital over labor in 
production), though, to be sure, this concept of law was not logically possible, cognitively conceivable 
and, above all else, practical realizable without the prior existential freedom of the merchant as he went 
about his business in daily life (a freedom itself mediated, as we have indicated, by the fragmentary 
political sovereignties and multiple small authorities characterizing the region). 
In fact, elaboration of specific categories of (formal) law was merely a moment in this larger cultural 
development, but, from the standpoint of consequences, a highly significant one. It is formal law, and 
aspects as they relate directly to property, that we shall turn to. 
The development of categories of formal law and their objectified codification, especially as they relate to 
private property in production, is thrown into bold relief in a contrast with precisely the situation of the 
preceding era in which, pervasive, feudal social relations predominated, a situation these categories 
were intended to mediate, whose outcomes they were designed to decisively transform. 
The first feature of this situation was the primacy of locality in all claims on objective substance, whether 
property or inheritance in the larger sense, or in claims of right (droit, Recht). Each group resident to a 
specific estate tended to develop its own tradition of right.2”° This was what should have been expected 
since little was codified or formalized in writing, each locality and the group that created its contours 
varied according to the specificity of its history, geography, even climate and topography. In this situation 
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where custom and tradition ruled, it should again come as no surprise, that the fundamental principle 
operative in any such claims, the second feature of this situation, was, “What has been is simply and as 
such what is right.””? Peculiarly, and perhaps not so peculiarly at all, as Bloch notes this made right, 
neither fixed in writing or statutory law, extraordinarily flexible.2” Judicial decisions were by and large 
made orally, and recourse to them was based on oral recollection, so that, as Bloch fails to note, with no 
check on it memory was shaped by current interest. 

We should already be able to intuit the enormous problems this informality would give rise to in cases 
where the transfer of goods based on trust, i.e., on the extension of credit and its terms, was concerned. 
And, in this regard as Bloch again points out, it was exceedingly uncommon for anyone under these 
conditions, i.e., with a view to real property in the era of the predominance of feudal social relations, to 
refer to ownership, whether it was an estate or official position that was at issue.*”° Instead, what was 
invariably invoked was seisin. This is decisive, and it is worth quoting Bloch at length: Seisin was 
“possession made venerable by the lapse of time. Two litigants go to law about a field or a right to 
administer justice. No matter which of them is the present holder, that one will succeed who is able to 
prove that he ploughed the land or administered justice in previous years or, better still, that his 
ancestors before him did so.””°° The entire situation comprehended by seisin was reinforced, enormously 
strengthened, by the multiplicity of obligations, and thus of legitimate claims, that burdened the land." 
(A similar situation obtained in Japan, where various sh/k/, a possessionary title, to the same plot of land 
abounded.)** If the tenant and his family who worked the land and harvested its crop, and if, to boot, his 
father did the same, if a retainer collecting a portion of the surplus as rent, the basis of his livelihood, if 
his lord who had granted him the right to exploit this expanse of land, if his lord who had granted him a 
fief of the land in the first place, if the successive families of the lord of lords which would each in time 
regrant the fief if the village community recouped use of the land after the harvest (e.g., gathering corn 
stubble for work animals), if all these could make a claim on the same piece of land, what sense did 
exclusive title, ownership in the Roman (or bourgeois) sense, make? The answer was none. 

So what is crucial here was the recovery, if you will, of Roman law and its development, especially the 
categories of Quiritarian ownership, above all, the recovery, elaboration and objectified institutionalization 
of the concept of property as unconditional and absolute,?*° which raised claims of legal title over 
possession of property and made them unassailable and inviolable. 

It remains to identify who were the social groups and institutions, forming elements of this “transitional” 
order, who sought to effect the destruction of customary law. 

While we have stressed the centrality of the burghers in demanding a concept of property that facilitated 
the alienation of movement and goods, and goods as commodities”... in the name of rational procedure 
they desired precisely that unassailability and inviolability of their title to land, movables and merchants 
inventory... we would, thus, be remiss if we did not also point out, in a genuine ruse of history, there was 
an otherwise powerful, but hidden, actor in bringing into being novel, formal legal categories that 
engaging social practices, very effectively assisted in securing a political and social framework in which 
capital itself could freely circulate and its formal domination over labor in production could be tentatively 
established. 


27TWhat has been ipso facto has the right to be.” /bid, /: 113. 
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He continues, “in so far as the case is not remitted to the ordeal or trial by battle, he will invoke as a rule, 'the memory of 
men, as far as it extends.' Title-deeds were hardly ever produced save to assist memory, and it they proved that a 
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considered it worthwhile to prove anything else.” 
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Paul Vinogradoff, Roman Law in Medieval Times, 75, translates seisin as "protected possession," and states, "The 
question [in an appeal to se/sin] turns on inheritance, and not on title to property." /bid, 77. 
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It was Roman Catholicism that played a pivotal role in this recovery. It was altogether secondary that the 
centers of learning were often Church endowed institutions, or that university faculties engaged in the 
work of recovery were more often than not philosophers, i.e., theologians. What was truly significant 
were the Church's leading figures all understood, and engaged its clerical intelligentsia in conceptually 
producing a theoretical framework that would enhance, rationalize and legitimize overturning, customary 
notions of possession in favor of unambiguous concept of legal ownership and, with it, a concept of 
inheritance that would immediately, and unequivocally orient its practice. This, the latter was that 
absolute and unconditional concept of property, best transmitted by way of primogeniture. 

What was at issue for the Church was a clear set of rules that governed the transfer of property... usually 
land ostensibly (and often) in the form of gifts, for example, in wills... that would preclude challenges to 
the bestowal from the family and kin. In this respect, it only need be recalled that, the Gregorian reforms 
notwithstanding (and here we call bluntly state they were every bit as much an obfuscatory mask as an 
expression of a spiritual renovation), the Church was the greatest landowner in large parts of western 
Europe and the Mediterranean, especially on the Italian Peninsula.> Here, as elsewhere, the Church 
made every effort to breakdown “old customary and seigniorial impediments” that stood in the way of 
“individual possession.”28 

Finally, completing the phalanx of forces aiming at the restoration and development of Quiritarian 
ownership, there were the harbingers of a return of centralized kingship, the early monarchies of the new 
Europe, the Capetians and the German princes who laid claim to the crown of the “Holy Roman” empire. 
Directly counterposed to the provincial and customary law of the tendentially autarkic manor, their 
interests in consolidating control over their vast territories, thus in a uniform jurisprudence in which the 
codified word of imperial kingship was law, were reinforced by the revenues required to administer these 
expanses, strengthened, that is, by the need to legitimize their right to extract tolls and customs over far- 
flung regions. 


285 bid, |: 142; 131, where Bloch states that, effectively, in the tenth century the Church was already operating with a 
concept of unconditional ownership of property. 

For Church lands, see The Critique of Science, First Study, Part Il,” Galileo, II’ with reference to the discussion of the 
Camaldoli. 
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We counterpose this comprehension of the unwitting role of the Church in the rise of capitalism to the crude, 
ideologically motivated understanding evinced by Perry Anderson ( Passages from Antiquity to Feudalism, 132-133, 134- 
135) who sees in monastic unity of intellectual and manual labor the elevation of latter characteristic of capitalist 
modernity and, we might remark, the revolutionary and communist vision of a future liberated humanity he ostensibly 
embraces. The crudely ideological intent is, of course, to embrace labor, as labor-power, as abstract labor, for its 
productivity in the capitalist sense, i.e., for the expansion of productive forces it entails. The “theorization” has been the 
intellectual patrimony of the nationalist petty bourgeoisie of the underdeveloped capitalist periphery whose main concern 
has been a flight, full throttle, into "modernization” on the basis of qualitatively increase in the (rate of) exploitation of 
“its” workers. 


Division I 
The Two Independent Origins of Feudalism 
Social and Historical Conditions of the Emergence of Feudalism in History 
Japanese Origins 
The areas of greatest development of feudal social relations in western Europe were geographically 
between the Loire and Rhine in the period from 850 to 1220 in the common era. Yet feudalism did not 
just originally appear only once; it also had an independent origin in Japan, but not in 1600, the actual 
historical point of departure for the Tokugawa era or even 1333. 
As we shall see the Tokugawa period of “shogunate feudalism” were at best derivative, in fact not feudal 
at all, but rather constituted the revival of an ancient tributary form with a number of wholly modern 
features. 
The earlier shogunate regimes reaffirmed the same “classical” pattern established in Francia, that is, the 
tise of self-contained autarkic estates (fiefs in the West) following upon a period of acute social disorder 
and dislocation. Japan was more intensely hierarchical than western Europe, and feudal autarky 
produced warring ruling class factions based on families lineages. Civil war, and ultimately social 
collapse, was overcome in and through statist centralization, in the form of a bureaucratized military 
regime known as the shogunate. (Yet the same possibility of breakdown was presented to Japanese 
lords all over again when Perry's fleet entered Japanese waters in 1853.) 
The terminal trajectories of feudal social relations in Francia and Japan shared this much: The rise of 
towns and distinctively urban classes (especially merchants), formal emancipation of a servile peasantry, 
the emptying of the content of vassalage and formation of territorial-based, centralized bureaucracies. 
Japan, however, differed markedly in the following: The contradictory situation of the several strata of 
merchants as a class in Tokugawa society (Edo, Osaka, Kyoto) were characterized by merchant socio- 
economical weight yet absent all political power, the recreation of the peasantry as afomized, not just 
subordinate, and a centralized bureaucracy for which warriors as a stratum were detached from the land, 
declassed, and became impoverished civil servants. 
Unlike the Ashikaga shoguns, the Tokugawa successfully imposed restrictions that kept the merchants 
from pursuing an independent course, i.e., economic activity and its logic of development never became 
a compelling moment in change in society.2°’ As a spent force by 1800, merchant activity did not develop 
along (mercantile) capitalist lines, but deepened a dissolute and decadent tendency originally 
encouraged by the shogunate in order to dispel a lordly concentration that might oppose Tokugawa 
dominance. 
This, however, is to run far ahead of our account. It would be well to return to origins. 


Part | 
Prehistory and Early Statization 
Because Japanese history and culture is far less familiar to the bourgeois societies of the West, we begin 
with a more lengthy account of the prehistory, development, structure and organization of ancient 
tributary kingship in Japan. 


Prehistory 

Japan was settled, perhaps in successive waves, by nomadic hunter-gatherers mostly likely sometime 
dating millennia prior to the close of the last glacial, 16,000 and 12,000 years ago.”° Entry was often 
made from the Korean Peninsula. This is a reasonable assumption both since later flows of material 
technology existed between the peninsula and the islands and because prior to the end of the last glacial 
sea levels were extremely low, as much as 125 meters (410 ft) or more below present day levels. 

The Yellow Sea was a land mass and did not exist, similarly much of the East China Sea. The Sea of 
Japan was an enormous inland body of water, Jiangsu Province pushed outward to form a continuous 
land mass with the Korean Peninsula (Shanghai was 600 miles inland from the Pacific), coming together 
with Japan (Kyushu) in the south. At the other end, the five northern provinces of Japan were contiguous 
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with Hokkaido which, in turn, was seamlessly a piece with Kamchatka and with the Kuril Islands forming 
the eastern boundary of the strip of land that enclosed the Sea of Japan. From the north or the south, 
entry to present day Japan was a matter of movement around this inland sea, nothing more. Even today, 
sea levels in the Korea Strait between the area of Pusan and the southwestern coast of Yumaguchi 
prefecture are shallow, at the deepest are 130 meters (430 ft). 

Know archaeologically as Jomon people, down to about 400 years before the common era these hunter- 
gatherers, who, it is believed, included large groups of people dependent upon fishing, spread over the 
entirety of the islands. As elsewhere, some became sedentary. From their middens and remains 
(especially pottery and clay figurines), they appeared to have lived in large villages, were matriarchal and 
worshiped fertility goddesses.” 

The Jomon were displaced (absorbed perhaps, more likely murdered in mass, those surviving fleeing 
northward) by an immigrant population originating in northern China (or from southern Korea) known as 
Yayoi, driven from the mainland by drought and perhaps famine.”°° By then the native Jomon language, 
custom and religion all disappeared as this new immigrant population spread across the island. The 
Yayoi brought with them a form of productive activity where production as such had not previously 
existed (for which hunting, gathering and fishing because of the vastly limited expenditure of time 
involved in social reproduction is not /abor). That activity was rice cultivation (with domestic animals, 
horses and cows”*" and) with a mode of social organization for securing it, namely, the creation of dams 
and drainage systems. Beyond the plain in highlands, dry farming appears to have been practiced. 
(Millet, soybean, red and broad bean, and pea residues have all been found by archaeologists.) At least 
at some sites living conditions and production were communal.” These were not the central sites, or 
relatively speaking the densely populated ones. Those were on the plain. And, in all known instances of 
tributary civilization at their origins, it is grain and rice agriculture which make irrigation and damming 
necessary, and it was this that supported enormous population increases over hunter gatherer groups 
whether nomadic or sedentary.”° The Yayoi embodied and represented Japanese culture and civilization 
at its origins: They made swords and dagger-swords, arrowheads and spears not just knives (i.e., 
weapons for murdering other humans not just for cutting, hunting, and gutting plant and animal life in 
reproducing socially human life), and not just decorative items such as mirrors, bracelets and 
ornaments; they had chiefs who led “clans” in both war and religious and ceremonial affairs; these 
affairs bespoke of a clan god to whom sacrifice was offered; the clans were organized by rank and tribute 
was paid to a leader; they in turn warred amongst themselves and in winning and losing in war 
hierarchically organized themselves (with shamans and a corresponding hierarchy of gods to boot), 7% 


289K idder, “Ibid,” 81; John Whitney Hall, Japan, 17-18; "Ancient Japan.” There was a concentration of Jomon 
settlements, it appears, on the Kanto plain. (Kanto is a region of eight eastern provinces on Honshu, the main island.) 
The plain is just northwest of the site of contemporary metropolitan Tokyo. 
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This is not the conventional view, which goes like this: “The... Yayoi immigrants were small in number and assimilated 
into existing Jomon society.” The assimilation is entirely at odds with what we know about the relation between hunter- 
gatherers and agriculture peoples. See the third note in the sequence which follows. 

Migration from northern Korea is Hall's suggestion (/b/d). In this case the motive for that migration changes: They were 
fleeing the unsettled conditions wrought by years of warring between ancient states which, in the early third century of 
the common era, formed the Q'in empire. 
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293A small immigrant group could have been assimilated, but not one that practiced agriculture, or at least monocultural 
crop agriculture, which in history has exclusively been responsible for the demographic densification that underlined the 
emergence of tributary civilizations. 

As we known, agriculture in this sense (i.e., not as merely farming, a part-time venture that is compatible with “slash and 
burn” and “swindle” forms of “agriculture”) is synonymous with the formation of fixed positions in production which has 
now become an arduous life-consuming activity; and synonymous with the earliest and rudimentary formation of a state, 
i.e., a body of armed men who enforce that labor, and protect and (or themselves engage in) collect(ing) those 
surpluses as tribute, that body of armed men being in the service of a powerful chief, great lord, a king, etc. 

Societies of this type do not assimilate to others, but absorb them or, far more often, drive off the hunter gatherers from 
the “productive,” fertile and flat land they seek (or where this is limited land, they annihilate these earlier inhabitants). 
See Archaic Communities and the Origins of Agriculture, “ls Agriculture Problematic” and “Forms of Sociation: 
Capitalism and Agriculture Revisited”; Richard Manning, Against the Grain, Pierre Clastres, Society against the State; 
James C. Scott, The Art of Not Being Governed. 
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suggesting the formation of lords over the clans, overlords, kings, heading numerous hierarchically 
structured clans, constituting incipit tiny tributary statelets in the ancient civilizational sense; and, with the 
overlord organizing these relations sending emissaries to the Chinese mainland.?% 


The Yamato Nucleus 
There is one area of settlement on the main island (Honsht) of special interest. It was the region that ran 
from Wakasa Bay southward alongside Lake Biwa to Kyoto and the great plain to the south, east of 
Osaka. The lands around Lake Biwa and, from the perspective of agriculture before its rise some 10,000 
years ago, the rich fertile plain were different in both fauna and flora: Both were alive with animal and 
plant life of all the kinds that can be found in humid, temperate climates. (Kyoto sits at almost exactly 35° 
N latitude.) Starting from the previous Yayoi development, it was here that the nucleus of Japanese 
civilization arose, around 300 in the common era. The society that resettled the region then known as 
“Yamato” (the plain as the Yamato plain), and archaeologically described as belonging to the “Kofun 
period,” was “characterized as more centralized, patriarchal, and militaristic than the Yayoi.”22” 
About 2,400 years ago, then, paddy rice cultivation developed on the Yamato plain, coupled to those 
previously mentioned material flows, bronze used in spearheads, iron in swords and armor. As 
elsewhere, the development of agriculture would not have been a smooth “transition” from a hunting and 
gathering form of life, such as in the conventional view for which crop agriculture made it possible for 
horticulturalists to generate grain surpluses from season to season (storage was another issue) and 
encouraged abandonment of nomadic hunting and gathering in order to live in fixed settlements 
positioned alongside crop fields. The view is wrong, first, because, hunter-gatherers achieved 
immediately consumed surpluses and often became sedentary without agriculture; and, second, because 
agriculture was extremely difficult, entailing long arduous work where it had not previously existed, 
morphologically deformative and physiologically debilitating.2°° In other words, taking up paddy rice 
agriculture required force: The development of agriculture historically coincides and is synonymous with 
the compulsion exercised to force groups of people into work as a daily, lengthy activity, creation of fixed 
positions in a division of labor and the emergence in its most rudimentary form (i.e., that body of armed 
men) of a state. Those who enforced labor in agricultural fields were those who defended an arable piece 
of land and sought to enlarge it, aggrandizing themselves, i.e., land “owners.” 
In classical fashion, paddy rice agriculture was the foundations on which Japanese kingship arose: °° 
“the major element representing a ‘civilized’ existence happened to coincide with life in a padi state: 
living in permanent villages in the valleys, cultivating fixed fields, preferably wet rice, recognizing a social 
hierarchy with kings and clerics at its apex, and professing a major salvation religion - Buddhism, Islam 
or... Christianity.%°° But such a religion still lay in the future; at this moment, slowly over centuries, a 
class of landowners formed from the coalescence of local lineage groups related really, perhaps or 
merely by claim, to a main descent line organized by patriarchal power, each with their localized gods. 
This unification was at every step hierarchical and conflict ridden by way of military conquest, marital 
alliance, by submission to the gods recognized as superior* (i.e., acknowledging the military prowess of 
the conqueror). The greatest (landowners) coalesced in the fourth century in the common era to form a 
ruling class dominating this plain, which is the cradle of Japanese civilization, what we call the Yamato 
nucleus. (The irony is intended, expressing our perspective on civilization, i.e., statism and its 
centralization and regimentation of social life.)*? 
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Hall is extremely sensitive to the “diplomatic” and “conciliatory” aspects of this formation as well as its geistige-kulturelle 
dimensions (the former of which we are dubious). But nowhere does he stress, one is hard put to find mention of, 
agricultural tribute and the subordination of the underlying stratum that produced it. 

302, massive document (the portion referred to herein is 6 volumes, over 3,100 pages) written in the early 1940s by 
bureaucrats in the Ministry of Health and Welfare was discovered in a Tokyo bookstore in 1981. The material in 
question is entitled Global Policy with the Yamato Race as Nucleus. \t articulates the tacit racist and ethnically perverse 


It would be entirely misleading to suggest ancient Japanese social life was entirely rural: Towns, both 
religious centers (e.g., Kamakura) and a political-administrative center (Osaka), existed, as did markets 
and a limited commerce which included work of artisans, whose production was for luxury (i.e., the court 
and the heads of the great clan families) and who, whatever their legal status, were not free (i.e., in the 
practice of daily life their activities were fully determined if not directed by their courtly or clan lords)* 
and who, unlike later (i.¢., in the Ashikaga era), were far more important than merchants. The religious 
centers were not, of course, incidental: Like the pharaohs, the Yamato were divine kings claiming to be 
descendants of the gods (a goddess of the sun in particular). On the other hand, trade in horses, cattle, 
weapons and slaves existed with the mainland (Korea) but it, like the tribute, was politically controlled. 
As the Yamato period waned (circa 600), the imperial state had already tightly controlled trade and 
appointed a “controller” to oversee markets and important trade routes*® (thus eliminating any role of 
merchants who initially formed only as itinerant peddlers by the end of the period and who existed only 
at the fringes of society in the interstices between communities).*°° A relation of descent from gods and 
centralized political control of the surplus were the first indications of the presence of a centralized, 
bureaucratic state of the ancient tributary sort.°°” 

Third and fourth indications were architectural in the broad sense and the mobilization of labor, 
respectively. Revealed in the massive mounds (qualitatively larger in area though not higher than the 
Egyptian pyramids),°°° this class mobilized corvée labor in large numbers. It was powerful enough to 
hegemonize smaller lords (the aforementioned statelets) and subordinate communities as it expanded 
from its site of origins on the main isle. In the following centuries, within this ruling class a great lord, 
head of the Yamato main descent line, extruded himself as a sovereign, his claim perhaps backed up by 
military prowess. During this lengthy period, the flow of material technology back and forth between the 


assumptions that underlay military and “administrative” practices in the so-called Greater East Asian Co-Prosperity 
Sphere as they were effected during the last imperialist world war. See John Dower, War without Mercy, 262-290 (and 
262-263 for an account of the origins of the document itself). 

From the English ruling class comportment vis-a-vis Gaels under the Tudors, Stuarts and the Commonwealth- 
Protectorate to the US settler colonial Indian wars, German military practice in the land of the Hereros (southwest Africa) 
and the Belgium crown in the Congo in the twilight era of the formal domination of capital over labor, to the Nazis in 
eastern Europe and Japanese in southeast and east Asia during the last imperialist war to the US ruling class' military 
machine's behavior in Vietnam, the highest achievements of civilization (here bourgeois society), the armament and 
weaponry constituting technologies of warfare and mass murder are de jure and de facto the necessary and logical 
expression of the science and high culture of the bourgeoisie. 

But one need not look to capitalist civilization to find this explicit barbarity: Among the lordly societies of east Asia (there 
have been many), Imperial Japanese civilization, the half dozen or so great dynasties of China and their murderous 
efforts to annihilate ‘barbarians’ (i.e., stateless peoples) where they could not force them to labor in paddy rice 
agriculture will do nicely. 

303Toyoda Takeshi,* A History of Pre-Mejji Commerce in Japan, 22. 

The origins of the artisans as a stratum in pre-Heian society lay in functionaries ( kayo-chd) of the imperial household: 
They bore the litter carrying the emperor whenever he stepped outside the palace. Only during the Heian decadence, as 
imperial finances dramatically declined and adequate remuneration could no longer be provided, were they granted tax 
exempt status and diverted into handicraft activities. /bid. 

The foregoing is insight into the extremely rigid, hierarchical nature of Japanese civilization, wherein deference among 
the subordinate counted most (in Japan, subordination always entailed obligation, the obligation to be subordinate and 
unobtrusively defer), and into the utter dependency of craft throughout its history. This abject status of the artisanate at 
its origins was not shaken for the next thousand years. 

304F or the Ashikaga, see Part IV, ‘The Significance of the Shogunate in Japanese History,” below. 

Guilds engaged in small scale luxury goods production (silks, mirrors) as well as social organization (a guild of military 
men, scribes), all suggesting close political control by the clan leader or the (clan dominated) court, thus association by 
ancestry and occupation (but not quasi-autonomous as in the Mediterranean in the era of the rise of towns). Toyoda 
Takeshi, /bid, 101, n. 5. 

In this way, unlike that of the merchant (i.e., peddler), artisan existence was institutionalized. 
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307t should be noted that centralism and bureaucracy in ancient tributary forms is underdeveloped by modem 
standards. 
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* Japanese naming places the surname (family name) first, the particular individual's name last, unlike the western 
convention which is just the opposite. We shall adhere to the Japanese style wherever possible, that is, in every case 
where the author has not assimilated to the bourgeois West and adopted its naming practice. 


Korean Peninsula, referred to above, the rather one-sided interchange of culture between Japan and the 
Chinese mainland, and the slow, partial assimilation of Chinese institutions of Objective (statecraft, civil 
administration, law) and Absolute Spirit were characteristic.°°° The basis of integrating Chinese “models” 
was the adoption of writing, and with writing, a tendency toward the appearance of a specialized 
educated stratum (a nascent bureaucracy) devoted to recording the deeds and feats of great men and 
record keeping of surpluses. Already, Confucianism had been introduced in the fifth century and 
Buddhism in the sixth (548). Still, within the ruling class, claims of legitimacy remained based on lineage 
and faithfulness (whether real in social practice or not) to the old gods. At this moment, though, 
possession of the land itself was not statified, a large unfree population (various degrees of slavery) 
together with a nominally free peasantry worked the lands over which the chiefs of the great clan families 
exercised proprietary control effecting a concentration of holdings and a growing inequality in land 
distribution (while pervasive, private “ownership” was not formalized or sanctioned by legal embodiment.) 
The foregoing indications of an ancient tributary development in “classical” form (Egyptian and here, 
above all, Chinese) were still on/y tendential. 

At the same time, the Chinese political “model” (Tang dynasty) was became more and more attractive to 
the leading functionaries and state officials, and this pit them against those other clan-based social 
groups. Chinese political forms had the enormous advantage of rationalizing and systematizing tribute 
extraction, and justifying and sustaining a nascent centralized bureaucracy itself forming around and 
supporting an emerging aristocratic culture of daily life. From the narrowly statist standpoint, Chinese 
kingship had all the hallmarks of a vastly superior, very much more “advanced” civilization. °"° To this 
point, though Yamato lords continued to rely on local large family (clan) chiefs both for tribute extraction 
and to control more distant peasant communities, appropriating surplus from them. It was not until the 
early to middle seventh century, the attempt to dispose the clan chiefs was made, by way of 
establishment of an array of provincial officials engaged in tax collection based on censuses and 
bureaucratic record keeping.°"" 

The Yamato nucleus of Japanese civilization was, again, tributary and statist almost but not yet 
classically so (i.@., in the Chinese fashion), that is, it lacked a fully developed centralized bureaucracy 
which controlled all (agriculturally productive) land that “belonged” to the greatest overlord (king, queen, 
emperor, etc.). Instead it was characterized by a class of landlords or large landowners-become- 
aristocrats based on extended family or clan kinship, which “owned” that land; their organization at the 
pinnacle of which sat a king was hierarchical; kingship justified and legitimized, i.e., supported and 
propped up by, a body of armed retainers and a similar body of priests or clerics practicing an ancient 
(.e., non-monotheistic) religion; and the entirety of which was based on tributary exaction in kind of 
surpluses produced by a servile peasantry and the deployment of corvées on large scale irrigation to 
sustain monocultural agriculture.312 


Part Il 
Ancient Tributary Kingship in Japan 

Feudalism in Japan, like that in Frankish lands in what would later be called western Europe, arose on 
the social and historical foundations of a breakdown in existing kingship. That kingship was bureaucratic 
and centralized in the classical (Mesopotamian, Egyptian, in particular the Chinese) manner. This 
breakdown created a state of social disorganization relative to what preceded, and thus made the 
formation and intensification of feudal social relations, though not the only possible outcome, the most 
likely one. 


Institutionalization of Imperial (Nara) Kingship 


308Hall, (bid, 38-39. 

310Thus George Sansom, A History of Japan to 1334, 48, 50-51, 63-64. Hereafter this title will identified as vol. | in a 
three volume work. 

31" (bid, 37-41. 

This is our reading of Hall's summary presentation, not one with which he would be fully in accord. 

312In this regard, Brown writes, “The military strength and material wealth of fifty-century Yamato arose in large measure 
from great increases in the production of rice.. [a document of the era tells] about the construction of a great canal that 
channeled water from the Ishikawa River to uncultivated areas of four Kawachi districts.” /b/d, 129. (This is a region in 
the coastal east, north northeast of Kyoto and almost due west of Tokyo.) 


In the mid-sixth century of the common era Japanese kingship temporarily broke with its Chinese 
“models.”*" Though a flow of priests and scholars to and fro China continued, this break inaugurated a 
first, what only appears as a halting step in its own autonomous development. (The appearance was 
semblance.) This initial period soon ended: Within the great Yamato families, the Soga clan had risen 
earlier on the basis of control of royal finances, intermarrying with the dynastic line. At any rate, in the 
second quarter of the seventh century, the clan leadership, Soga Yemishi and his son lruka, began to 
overreach, not just effectively controlling imperial succession and determining policy by means of an 
advisory role but by setting themselves as an independent power over the imperial family (with all the 
requisite accoutrements such as splendid palaces constructed solely for themselves). An open struggle 
for control over the throne within the Soga family with Yemishi and Iruka allied to other great families, 
and dissident Soga allied to imperial princes and court officials (with support from still other clan families) 
developed.°* 
This political struggle was intertwined with the issue of Japanese territorial aggrandizement on the 
mainland and the Buddhist presence. (The Soga had been protectors and supporters of Buddhist monks, 
learning and temple construction.)*'> The Yamato lords occupied the very southern tip of what is today's 
Korean Peninsula, a tiny kingdom known as Mimana. The Peninsula as a whole was dominated by three 
societies, all statified with class rule unified by kingship. Kogury6 in the north and Silla (with support from 
Chinese T'ang dynasts) in the east and south were ascendant, Paikche in the west was in decline. With 
its back to the Yellow Sea, Paikche was threatened by territorial expansion coming from both other 
powers. The Japanese lords were allied to Paikche. In 602 with troops assembled, an expeditionary 
undertaking in support of Paikche, which desperately looked to Japan for aid, was aborted. Twenty years 
later (622), a similar effort was mooted but came to nothing. Among the great clans, there was dispute 
over what was to be done. At the same time, between the Soga and other clans, especially their greatest 
rivals (Mononobe, Nakatomi, Otomo), the question of the Buddhist presence was in dispute. The latter 
defended traditional clan cults and gods.°"* Though the Soga had decisively defeated the Mononobe in 
military confrontation in 587, as a symbol of Soga supremacy in the state the issue of the Buddhist 
presence still resonated in an open political confrontation. More importantly (a point to which we shall 
return), Buddhism had absolutely no roots in Japanese society beyond the Soga, the imperial house: As 
a popular force, it was meaningless and irrelevant.*"” 

In 645, with the aid of Buddhist monks (who were not merely learned but trained as warriors), and with 
large monastic landowners already a powerful faction in the state, a Yamato prince (Naka no Oe), 
himself a disgruntled Soga, was able to displace the Yemishi. In so doing, Oe commenced civil war (672) 
in which his successor was victorious. That emperor was Temmu (reigning 673-686). He continued the 
introduction of reforms, which, all told, were enacted for fifty years. Naka's reforms had popular support, 
for, while the “coup” at the top can and should be seen as a twofold effort, to centralize power in order to 
effectively mobilize armed force in the event of a foreign confrontation (Naka no Oe and his coterie had 
already decided to abandon Paikche), and to head off peasant uprising stemming from the growing 
inequality of land distribution, expropriation and de facto enslavement,*"* the reforms' had a couple 
crucial features. First, a redistribution guaranteed a plot of land to every man and women.*"? Second, a 
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315T get a sense of this, in 624 there were 46 monasteries (and shrines) in Japan; by 692, this number had increased 
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317There are kinder, nicer was to say this... for instance, in the context of a section devoted to the ruling class social 
group's assimilation and support for Buddhism, “deeply rooted native custom offered stubborn resistance to the changes 
which reformers endeavored to impose” (/bid, /: 62), “nor is there any evidence to show that a persistent missionary 
effort was made... to spread the gospel among the people” (/bid, /: 64), and “it would be difficult to show that in the 
seventh century the official recognition of Buddhism brought about any substantial change in the customary behavior of 
the people” (/b/d, /: 65)... but the point holds nonetheless. 

318With too much stress on it, the first concern, see Sansom, /bid, /: 52; for the second, Asakawa Kaniichi, “The Early 
Sh6 and the Early Manor: A Comparative Study” (1929), 232. 

Asakawa does not suggest an agrarian uprising was in the offing. The question is, however, what else would a ruling 
class social group fear so much that it would provoke civil war? To be sure, it would seek to concentrate power in its 
own hands, but it was not merely a matter of putting an “end the evils of the aggrandizement of and the enslavement of 
people by great men’ (“Ibid”) among whom they could count themselves. 
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periodic reallocation insured the mass of free peasants had land. These popular measures, thus, also 
secured the ruling class from revolt. But return to the struggle at the top. 

A centralized bureaucracy in effect already existed even if only nascently, and in this struggle it aimed to 
fully assert itself, to push aside the Soga around Yemishi while accelerating development of Chinese 
statist forms with the aim of consolidating its power in that state (which included asserting governance 
over Buddhist temples). Simultaneously, it sought control over society at its foundations, i.e., it intended 
to systematize control over the tribute in its own hands,* while stabilizing the situation among free 
peasants. The fuller appropriation of Chinese forms was just one possible form of Japanese 
development, neither fully autonomous nor abjectly dependent. This was, we repeat, an internecine 
struggle within an aristocratic ruling class, a social and intra-class struggle that crystallized and 
institutionalized a central bureaucracy on the Chinese “model” of ancient kingship, inclusive of tributary 
forms of land tenure, it was not an imposition and it did not deflect Japanese civilization from its 
otherwise “natural” course of development based on private property in production and individual land 
holdings.°"" 

Temmu's reforms, and those that followed, would be set down as the 7a/ka (great reform) codes that 
established an imperial bureaucracy on the ground, /n sifu as provincial government was inaugurated, 
Officials engaged in surveying land, counting and recording (as in a census) "ownership" (i.e., possession 
or, better, occupation), and assessing taxation. The reforms, meticulously elaborating a new rank order, 
were intended to once and for all break the local power of clan chiefs beyond the Yamato nucleus (by 
abolishing clan possession of land),*#* and, simultaneously as we said, to centralize and rationalize 
tribute extraction.°% It is from the period of reforms that a new imperial capital at Heijo-kyo (Nara) was 
established (in 710) and the power and position of the greatest Yamato lord was fully crystallized in the 


The size of these plots were 1/5 chd (about .6 acre) for all males above five years, and 2/3 this amount for all similar 
aged females. (Asakawa establishes the acre to chd ratio in this period at 2.84: 1,) “Ibid,” 233-234. 

950 years later holdings of the mass of free peasants inclusive of their entire families (say, 5-7 individuals each) was 1 
% - 2 %2 chOwhen that ratio was 2.52 : 1 (chd : acre). In nearly a millennium the size of a family plot had not changed. 
Yet population density had increased by an order of magnitude. See George Sansom, History of Japan, Il: 96, for the 
average size of holdings in 1600, and the further discussion, below, Part IV, “Hideyoshi, the 7aikd no Kenchi and 
Objective Historical Outcomes.” 

320Only seeing what transpired at the top, in a mystified manner Mitsusada says as much. He states, “the failure of the 
Soga regime to make an effective and extensive use of men familiar with Chinese techniques for increasing political 
control” was "a basic reason why the imperial faction initiated this power struggle.” “Ibid,” 188, 194-195 (for the Buddhist 
temples). 

32tWhen there are both pasture and rice land, a communal form of management which is expedient for the past may 
tend to retard the development of individual ownership [such ownership being “natural,” “history” the course of its 
development] even in the rice fields, as seems to be the case in some parts of Java. In Japan, on the contrary, pasture 
has not existed within historic times... 

“The practical absence of meadows and pastures has formed one of the great peculiarities of Japanese economic life 
and has produced far-reaching results. [Among these, we count] the development of individual ownership of rice land...” 
Asakawa Kanchi, “Life of a Monastic Shdin Medieval Japan” (1916), 178, n. 4. 

“In defiance of these conditions, the government of the seventh century made a radical attempt to arrange the free 
taxable population in artificial communities of 50 families, and to impose a system of equal allotment of rice land subject 
to a period redistribution. Within a short time the new system broke down on all sides.” “Ibid,” 164 

The same problematic assertion will recur in the Asakawa's discussion of the shd (similarly in “Agriculture in Japanese 
History: A General Survey,” 1929: 81-82, 83, 84). See Part Ill, “Formation of the S/d,” below. 
“The unchanging factors [fundamental to Japanese agriculture as such] were: the preponderant importance of the wet 
rich (den, fa)... and farming... very intensive in culture... these conditions... bred in the peasant a strong sense of 
individual ownership or possession of his rice land” without regard to specific social and historical conditions. “The Early 
Sh6 and the Early Manor,” 257. 
A common thread among bourgeois historians is a pursuit of a geographical (and climatic) determinism of social 
relations, institutions, events and processes through interconnected mediations, but altogether absent social or class 
struggle. 
Methodological determinism of this sort was particularly pronounced, and hailed, across the whole era (1914-1945) of 
the general crisis of capitalism. Witness Wittfogel. (Of course, it has its adherents down to this day, thus Le Roy Ladurie 
and Braudel.) In Asakawa's case, rice paddy agriculture along the Yellow River in early dynastic China is curiosity 
missing in his comparative analysis. For good reason: There, circa 2000 bce, there was no pasture land, litle or no use 
of horse and oxen, a meticulously tended rice culture and far greater population density, yet a communal, not an 
individualistic, peasantry and a village community formed the basis of evolving bureaucratic centralist kingship. 

As we shall indicate in the following section, this position is governed by nationalist bigotry; and, while we won't pursue 
it, Asakawa's orientation is patently though not stridently ideological. 
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institution of emperor, at the same time as the power of the state over greater and greater reaches of the 
Japanese islands was achieved. (In 784, the imperial capital was again moved. This time it was built in 
Heian-kyo, Kyoto, where it remained down to 1868.) Nothing changed from the standpoint of the 
peasant: The new taxation code was an euphemism for surplus extraction, as tribute in the now time 
honored forms of rice and corvée labor, but systematized and rationalized in the personages of provincial 
officialdom. Whether the lord was on the ground, absent and functioning through an intermediary, or 
ruled at a great distance under aegis of divine kingship or through military prowess, surplus extraction 
remained and corvées alternated with labor services... 

Merchants as merchants (as town residents with inventory, as long distance traders) first came into their 
own in the period, especially as alternative or new imperial cities (Asuka-Fujiwara, Nara, Kuni, later 
Nagaoka and Kyoto) were established, palaces and perhaps government buildings, temples and 
structures to house officially sanctioned markets were constructed.* Luxury goods (silk) and the 
common requirements of daily life (cotton, thread, hemp; rice, wheat, soybeans, vegetables, fruit, salt; 
firewood, charcoal, paper, pottery) were all exchanged.°*° Rice was beginning to function as a general 
equivalent in this exchange, and coin (Chinese copper generally, some localized Japanese copper coin) 
would appear before the end of the Heian era (circa 900).**° Peasants would bring their agricultural 
surpluses to market at the time they paid their “taxes”**” and to trade, early on this trade was barter with 
an eye to convertibility in terms of rice, as the imperial government utilized the markets to dispose of the 
excess in surpluses (e.g., rice, cloth, silk) it collected... 

Settler led, imperial territorial aggrandizement pushed north from early in the eighth century. In a series 
of expeditions military retainers suppressed resistance in northern Honshi put up by native groups 
(peoples without a state reaching back to nomadic hunter gathers, who were recognizably archaic in 
contraposition to the statist Yamato development centuries earlier, and who formed and reformed with 
each period of statist development), called Ezo (Ainu). The technologies of assault, murder and conquest 
permitted the early military machines to subdue (integrating the Ezo as corvée labor) or annihilate them. 
The commanders who “successfully” returned were granted the title of “supreme general conquering 
barbarians,” Se/-i tai shogun. Success did not come easy (perhaps why the “achievement” was so 
recognized), as the conquest was not completed for a century and a half. 


The Land (Possession and Tenure, Private Appropriation 
and Social Relations Encompassing Production) in the Era of a Transition from Nara to Heian 
Dominance, from Kingship based on Clan Nobility to that Grounded in a Court Aristocratic Central 
Bureaucracy 

We can begin by tracing out the conditions of that land tenure from the time (645) of Naka no Oe's 
reforms, elaborated, then formalized and codified (in 701, 710, 718, etc.) and as we reconstruct their 
effective actuality on the ground. It is important to do so because those reforms were not merely aimed at 
what we might call “good governance’ (i.e., at arresting state decentralization synonymous with securing 
Yamato power against other great lords) but at the reform of its social foundations in land itself (i.e., 
Naka no Oe had the perspicuity to recognize that ongoing changes in land tenure, some brought about 
by the state itself, were what brought these new powerful lords to the fore by concentrating land and 
tribute in their hands). 

Prior to the reforms, in tributary fashion that was not quite or not yet classical, all productive land was, as 
we have seen, possessed by the chiefs of the great families. Naka no Oe's reforms, however, 
transformed the social relations on which land tenure was established. Whatever possessionary hold the 
large clans' chiefs once had, the land now belonged to the personage of the ruler, thereby constituting in 
principle the Japanese social formation as fully tributary. It is from this moment that we can effectively 
date the Japanese variant of classical divine kingship, or “genuine” Japanese kingship, with the 
emergence of an emperor. Land, as sice-/and (i.e., productive or arable land on which rice was actually 
cultivated), was, as noted, assigned to a free peasantry in equal allocations. These lands were subject to 
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a periodic redistribution and were not alienable,°?° and a tribute, labor services and even military duties 
were owed the sovereign. If these were the free peasants, large numbers of slaves also existed. *2° The 
former received small (one presumes very small)*° allotments of rice-land (a situation that would persist 
among the largest layers of nominally free, and poor peasants for the next thousand years, even after a 
class of warrior-peasants differentiated itself out of this mass in the coming centuries), subject to tribute 
in kind, a portion of whatever goods (e.g., hemp cloth, silk) were made**" and labor services. In this 
respect, they were quite different from the class of nobles attached to the state who were provided rank 
in society according to office. The great nobles were given grants of rice-land, and the entire civil 
aristocracy (to the extent it was a functioning part of the state bureaucracy) was, like the unfree (i.e., 
slaves), exempt from tribute and corvées.** This structure of land tenure was, then, not given at the 
origins of Nara kingship: The Yamato clan of clans had to win this control in conflict and war, and once 
victorious across the great plain, land belonging to each clan was assimilated to imperial kingship as an 
outcome of that successful warring (the decisive event being the 672 civil war which practically 
effectuated the abolition of clan lands set down in 645). For, historically, the king had risen as the 
greatest (most powerful) chief among Yamato chiefs each of whom sat atop the hierarchy of patriarchal 
clans, each chief controlling the land of his clan.°% 

It appears clear that the great nobles attached to the state had for some time undertaken to aggrandize 
themselves by acquiring more lands outside the structure of existing tenure, outside the relations 
established by the state.* (The reform aimed at doing away with this situation, and deterring future 
efforts in this direction. It did not.) Now it appears further that the equal allocations of land were “largely 
enforced” (in our view, this was only possible by periodic redistributions), though redistribution of 
allocations may have been limited by availability of land,**° and though there is an identifiably dubious 
quality about this assertion; that is, in any number of cases “a flexible adjustment of tracts in the official 
registrar” was undertaken, which, beyond meaning a change was recorded “on paper” (our term), also 
had the following sense: “Rice-land for each member is not considered in detail: a grant is made [in 
totality] to the household in accordance with the number of persons in the house.’ In either event, 
there was considerable wiggle room in which to circumvent the intent of imperial law, and those who did 
so were often those at the top of the social order, bureaucratic officials and clerics. °°’ But the possibilities 
for so doing went far beyond circumvention of the law itself, and beyond state officials and clerical 
adjuncts. Asakawa relates three reasons why on the ground, literally speaking, that would have 
326william Farris, Nara Social and Economic Institutions,” 417, citing from the 718 code. 
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Asakawa states the condition of “unfree” peasants was “diverse” but does not specify. This is an obfuscatory misnomer. 
There were five classes of slaves established by the Nara legal codes, two of which were chattels, subject to buying and 
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There were also large numbers of slaves held “privately” outside the preview of the state and its organization of tenure 
(“Ibid”). We might call this “unlawful,” “extralegal,” “illegal,” unsanctioned or “illicit.” 

Reasonable speculation is in order here. The “unfree” population, call it what it was, slavery, would have been quite 
large, perhaps numerically as great as the free peasantry. At its origins, it would have been composed of two groups, 
first, a far smaller group of descendants of the original Jomon communities; and, second, far larger groups of various 
early statified peoples who were taken captive as slave labor in fighting as the great Yamato lords, pursuing conquest 
and the land and labor derived from it, moved outward beyond the plain they originally called home. Thus, tributary 
exploitation of a free peasantry would not have been the only source of surpluses. In the various histories of the rise of 
different civilizations there has been no other course. 
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generated a desire to avoid enforcement. First, for purposes of irrigation rice-land was terraced, and 
terraced at various levels; second, a great deal of labor was invested, as it were, in this type of land, not 
just planting and harvesting but rendering it cultivatable required ongoing irrigation, and we add weeding 
and selection of rice (for hybridization), all of which required careful attention; third, the relation of 
demographic density to the small size of allocations guaranteed that an already labor intensive cultivation 
would qualitatively increase intense exploitation of the soil.°%* The result was an individualistic attachment 
to cultivated land. (There is a certain chauvinist hue to these considerations, a conviction that Japanese 
civilization was singularly unique and that what it owned to Chinese kingship was a perversion, i.e., the 
possession of lands by a great overlord identified with the state contravened the “exclusive private 
possession” of land by individuals or families who resisted “arbitrary division and redistribution.”) °° There 
were, though, other, more important reasons that actually made enforcement difficult: Fourth, though 
aristocrats and state officials were prohibited from developing arable land, they were permitted under the 
legal code (711) to cultivate virgin land at their own expense. (This should be read as a concession to 
aristocratic strength manifested in ongoing illegal appropriations.) Fifth, whereas state lands (i.e., those 
arable yet uncultivated) that peasants made agriculturally productive were returned to the state at a set 
interval, non-state lands adjoining their allotments, perhaps a reclaimed marshy area that was cultivated 
as a paddy field, were not covered by law. Farris suggests they became possessionary with the peasant 
having usufructary rights.°° In the first case, the persons assigned to enforce the codes had a strong 
interest in not doing so. In the second case, the peasant would make every effort to mask the reclaimed 
field (e.g., by choosing a plot that was not particularly visible in a survey of already cultivated land.) In 
either case, there were compelling motives to circumvent enforcement of the code and, by extension, 
expand private land. 

From the three reasons he offers (adding up to a strong desire to avoid code enforcement, hence, 
tribute), Asakawa draws the obvious conclusion: From the time of Nara ascendancy onward, these 
conditions would have promoted a direction of development... toward private appropriation of not merely 
actually cultivated, but potentially cultivatable, land.... that not only was different from, but was opposed 
to, the imperial Heian practice and later enactments.*' The conclusion is obvious, though, only in the 
abstract sense, i.e., without consideration of the manner in which land tenure and private appropriation 
were shaped by the social relations on the land. In this respect it is, or should be, also obvious that, in 
the context of large population densities relative to available land, within the communities in which lordly 
behavior and engrossment of land formed, these men (lords, chiefs) were able to enforce a rigorous 
regimentation, (in the form of) a strict hierarchy which entailed subordinate and submissive behaviors 
from the vast underlying populace of rural laborers (free peasants, slaves), in order to diffuse conflict that 
might otherwise have arisen under these conditions. (Communal labor and community property in the 
land were also a diffusing “option” that these chiefs and lords were able to deny realization.) These rigid 
hierarchical social relations and the behaviors they entailed are also essential components of Japanese 
civilization so-called.“ 

Unlike Asakawa, we have stressed population density because, as we have shown elsewhere, ** rice 
agriculture (like grains and maize), taken together with already sedentary living, provides a soft food that 
vastly decrease the time mothers were required to provide their own milk to their young, thus markedly 
shortening the period of lactation, dramatically increasing the overall periods of fertility of young women. 
(A nomadic hunter gatherer carries her children around with her, one at a time over time. Births are 
generally no more frequent than once every four years.) Thus, we already grasp that in principle a 
women can throughout her childbearing years minimally multiply the number of children she conceives 
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“The conditions must have tended early in history to make the rice-land an object of exclusive private possession 
(whether of the individual or of the family) resisting arbitrary division and redistribution.” 
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by five (times) relative to hunter gatherers. But there is more: Agriculture at its origins (down to its 
mechanization over two millennia later) was arduous, difficult and, as we are wont to say, backbreaking 
work.* In other words, in the ten thousand years of agriculture, fixed positions in a division of labor and 
overlords who eventually coalesced and formed states, the lords that dominated the world's peasantries, 
squeezed all the surplus in the forms of rents, labor services and tribute they could out of these tillers 
and peasants responded (in part) by bringing qualitatively greater labor into being, a larger family to 
insure the labor was done and the share of the produce actually returned to them, peasants, was 
adequate to socially reproduce themselves. And, dialectically (and ironically or in a perverse sense, 
fittingly) rice and grain provided the carbohydrate wherewithal to sustain the labor their production 
entailed.* 

But let's return to Yamato dominated, Nara-becoming-Heian central bureaucratic supremacy. 

Imperial lands were only those lands actually cultivated. They did not include all arable land, i.e., that 
portion which was potentially cultivatable. It did not even include arable and tilled lands that did 
not produce rice... For example, imperial legal codes recognized lands (swamps, rivers, groves, 
mountains) which were communally appropriated (e.g., for wood, gathering, hunting, and “swidden” 
agriculture),*“* thus recognizing that the peasantry could not socially reproduce itself on the basis of its 
servile labor alone, and tacitly recognizing non-statist groups of peoples living on the edges of imperial 
lands... And, of course, imperial lands did not include any other marginal lands (what comes to mind here 
is areas with slightly less than adequate rainfall that might be irrigated besides those often described as 
wastes, e.g., marshes, that might be reclaimed and rendered arable). 

Finally, they included only those lands that were properly registered.*4” The whole land tenure system 
was it can be seen, ripe for “abuse,” especially if we recall the immediate foregoing, namely, the societal 
tendency toward appropriation by great men (call it private if you wish). Here it might also be noted by 
the middle of the eighth century abuse involved the appropriation of labor also, as provincial officials had 
peasants do corvée labor performed on their own, non-state lands.“ In this context, it also needs to be 
noted that slaves attached to those engaged in non-state sanctioned agricultural activity were neither 


344This is meant and intended literally. 

The archaeological record (skeletal remains and dentition) conclusively demonstrate that agriculture at its origins 
produced a surge of new infections and diseases, some of which formed on the basis of chronic malnutrition endemic to 
early agriculture, lasting well into the era of real domination of capital over labor (i.e., the era of systematic, continuous 
scientific and technological outputs to production, here agricultural mechanization beginning at its earliest around 1850 
in the United States), many of which were carried by domesticated animals. (While most domesticated animals have 
immunity to all the pathogens and parasites they carry, viral infections are products of the circle of human-domesticated 
animal interactions. Thus, for example, the common cold, a coronavirus, has been derived from the relation with horses; 
smallpox from cattle; chickenpox from chickens; measles from pigs; and influenza in its most devastating forms, avian 
and swine flues, from chickens, ducks and pigs.) The same record demonstrates further that the mean age of a lifetime 
dropped precipitously with the “embrace” of agriculture; and that over several generations misshaped hands and toes, 
deformed lower backs, arthritic joints, malnourished and stunted individuals all relative to hunter gatherers first appeared 
with agriculture.” It has taken a nearly 10,000 years to regain the physical stature of those hunter gatherers, and only in 
the developed metropolises of world capitalism. 

345« Jess a life of emotionally consuming and, or, exhausting labor, physiologically you could get all the carbohydrates 
you need from fruits and vegetable... But as every athlete (open water swimmer, runner, biker) engaged in traversing 
long distances knows, the night before the event one consumes huge amounts of complex carbohydrates (e.g., a large 
pasta based meal) in order to endure the gruel: A lengthy, torturous swim, run or bike is enormous exertion, /ike a full 
day's agricultural labor, that can only be conducted in a rapidly paced, rhythmic fashion, and only complex 
carbohydrates (not immediate sugars or protein) are broken down and metabolize slowly enough to provide energy over 
the two to four hours of high output activity that characterizes such an event. High yield, hybrid wheat, rice and maize 
are simultaneously basic and paradigmatic, high caloric complex carbohydrates... nutritionally inadequate as the 
handful of hybrid wheat, rice, maize are, they are precisely the type of foods requisite to populations engaged in both 
corporeally difficult” labor. Malthusianism and Productivism , “Constitution of the Full Sensuous-Material Premises of 
Productivist World (i.e., a Highly Rationalized Capitalism)." 
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registered nor in anyway officially accounted for.*° We must stop here, for when we return to land tenure 
we shall already reaching beyond Heian kinship in speaking of the shd. 


Decline of Imperial Kingship and Court (Heian) Aristocratic Decadence 
After a brief efflorescence* Heian kingship weakened under the impact of the centrifugal tendencies 
embodied by the aristocracy itself. The state underwent decentralization that went hand in hand with 
aristocratic decadence. Both were moments in a total social process at the center of which was the 
transformation of productive relations and land tenure discussed above and below. 
At the same moment the conquests in the north that originally established the honorary Se/-/ tai shogun 
was coming to a close (in fact having taken part of the ninth and the entire tenth century to achieve), the 
emperor became more and more a symbolic and nominal figure, whose function and role was reduced to 
ceremonial and religious activities. 
Dominated by the Fujiwara as regents, an aristocratic family that had risen in the aftermath of 645 coup 
and Taika reforms, the imperial throne witnessed a surfeit of child and youthful emperors in the ninth 
century,**' which, the Fujiwara regents aside, produced an absent of all experience in statecraft, in 
political and administrative skills, at the highest level. The administrative infrastructure of Japanese 
kingship began to disintegrate even as the forms of expression and culture of the court aristocracy 
blossomed during the ninth century. This form of life in the very manner in which it was constituted, land, 
power and status that was simply gratis, eventually hereditary to boot, was decadent at its core. Such 
was the imperial nobility that had been formed by great families in the previous period, had risen and 
effectively ruled through control of bureaucratized, imperial offices and whose power was based on 
grants of land, homes, domestic servants and tenants who worked those lands, none of which was 
taxed: 
The flower and apex of the high culture (forms of Absolute Spirit) of court aristocracy announced the 
decomposition of mechanisms and imperial institutions of surplus extraction. Engrossment of lands 
(especially in the north), land surveys, censuses, provisional officials responsible for settling local 
disputes and assessments and, on these bases, taxation fell into decay. Even as area of cultivated lands 
increased, they were “private” lands, untaxed because outside the purview of the state. The revenues 
extracted fell off dramatically all the while the state was subsidizing both the actual appropriation of state 
lands and Buddhist temple culture. The burden that revenue (tribute) extraction fell heaviest on, those 
(socially both peasants and lords, numerically peasants) who controlled and worked state lands, 
accordingly increased, and the abandonment of those lands increased in lockstep, a floating population 
of servile peasants forming in the process.* 
Pursuing this high culture (a novel phonetic written language (kana), a native poetry and literature, 
landscape and courtly painting, music, elaborate forms of civility and decorum, good taste and 
ceremonialism) detached from the administration of the state, the court aristocracy did not produce a 
cadre with the skills to manage and sustain the day to day operations of governance. Those provincial 
Officials themselves, where they collected taxes, slowly ceased sending it to Kyoto, instead aggrandizing 
themselves. Thus, increasingly landholdings were no longer registered (another aspect of a cut in the 
flow of revenue to the imperial capital), exacerbating and deepening the entire development. 


Part Ill 
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Asakawa cites a Sung history based on Japanese sources to telling effect: 

“The entire population of this general period has been estimated as not less than four or five millions. There is little 
doubt that the population was increasing, but the decrease of the taxable population recorded in the census was 
alarming. In 914 a councilor stated that, out of the Kl-nai, KyUshi, and the two northern provinces, there were only 
300,000 registered taxable people, of whom, owing to the amazing inaccuracy of the census, more than a half were 
non-existent. He cites the case of a town in Bitchi, which in 647 could furnish 20,000 able-bodied, adult men, but in a 
hundred years saw its taxable population reduced to 1900, in another century to 70, and in 911 had not a soul 
registered.” “Ibid,” 153, n. 40. 


Between Ancient Kingship and Feudalism 

Logically, the first feature of Japanese feudalism was the societal decay that accompanied its 
emergence, its immediate prehistory and its broad historical contextualization, which was decisive for it 
as such. This was the period of breakdown of the old tributary order, of the centralized bureaucratic 
nature of ancient kingship and the new forms of land tenure that characterized this period of dissolution, 
and as it broke up, the rampant social disorder it engendered. Historically the first feature of Japanese 
feudalism was the emergence of new social relations on the land within the old order of ancient kingship. 
The new forms brought together the other determinant features of Japanese feudalism. Starting from 
these relations on the land (a specific form of property characterizing its immediate prehistory, an estate 
known as the shd, as private property in production) these included: The transformation of the shd into a 
fief(both sharing the essential features of self-contained estate unifying juridical, political and productive 
functions) greatly reinforcing already existing fragmentary political authority; the landholder of this estate 
(a big peasant as a warrior or peasant-warrior) simultaneously engaged in exploiting a servile peasantry 
and in self-defense; the coalescence of peasant warriors and their contradictory, conflicting hierarchical 
formation as a dominant military class, and, the personal social relations of loyalty and protection that 
bound them together, vassa/age. While logically in the abstract sense (i.e., as discursive argument 
detached from historical contents) it can be said that, for instance, personal relations (vassalage) was 
the defining feature of feudal social relations, this complex of relations was indivisible, so that though the 
subjugation of the peasantry appears in many historical forms, under conditions of Japanese feudalism 
that subjugation, i.e., the social relation of production on the land, was, like vassalage, one of personal 
dependency inseparable from the historically specific productive unit in and through which it was 
realized.*° Here we shall note that serfdom was not characteristic of Japanese feudalism as such, but 
the fiefand the social relations of subordination it entails were. 

For three centuries, social relations on the land underwent change: They were unstable and quite 
volatile, the groups whose power rested on them always tending toward, and often actually breaking out 
into, open conflict and civil war. At the outset a minimal state was constructed on the basis of these 
changing foundations by the most powerful lord, and the family or clan and their estates which he rose 
from, precisely to circumvent the destructive consequences of endless fighting (some of which was just 
outright military aggression for its own sake, a great lord gathering his retainers and plundering a 
neighboring estate.)** His power and that of institution that framed it (shogunate) was only stable so long 
as another great lord and his family did not rise to challenge him. Thus, even as the Heian court 
aristocracy and the productive unit embodying social relations on the land on which this nobility rested 
had been pushed aside, even as the lineaments of the fief were sporadically appearing and displacing 
the shd, the class of military warriors that rested on these new forms were rent, torn in ongoing struggle 
for supremacy amongst familially grounded, individuals lords spilling over into open conflict. Over time 
warriors, having appeared and forging themselves into a contradictory social class torn by open rifts, 
became more organized with insurrections against imperial state power occurring in 1028, 1052-1061, 
1088-1091; finally, with militarily regimented struggle between Minamota and Tiara clans in 1156 and 
1160°° that only ended with the triumph of the former in 1185-1186. However, no matter how seemingly 
characteristic, no matter how many historians proclaim and academicians assume this illusory feature to 
be a decisive for the socio-historical totality3® we call feudalism, a centralized state is not, while 


353The tendency to separable personal relations of domination and subordination from their specific historical, social 
setting is visible in Bloch, Feudal Society, II: 446. 

354Asakawa Kaniichi, “Ibid,” 158. 

354Ibid,” 160. 

356Correspondingly, without regard to intent, it is logically necessary for all those pursuing accounts stressing stratified 
social forms ungrounded in the practices of daily life to mask the specific conditions of disorder, dissolution of social 
forms, disorder and violence that characterize the emergence of novel, basic social relations (that would inadequately 
be resolved by formation of new, minimal state). Thus, that dean of American Japanese studies (one of four general 
editors of the Cambridge History of Japan), John Whitney Hall, in his summary history of Japan alludes to the violence 
characterizing this period of broad change in a single allusive statement, “...increasingly the capacity to exercise 
authority came to rest upon the force of arms...” Hall, Japan, 80. 

To make our position clear, we'll pursue the polemic. 

Whitney would have us believe that, archaic communities aside (i.e., societies without states, economies, production or 
labor) which Hall would be hard pressed to recognize as anything other than a primitive “stage” of human development, 
the analysis of society can be elaborated without relation to land tenure and, above all, to social relations that form and 
characterize productive activity: The “increasing role of the provincial military aristocracy in national [sic] affairs [in no 
sense, bourgeois or otherwise, was “Japan” a “nation” at this moment], the establishment of a military headquarters with 


fragmentary political authority (inclusive of a weak state) is, a determinant moment of the feudal complex 
of social relations. Instead, as soon as a state achieves more than a mere transitory stability, those 
relations and what is characteristic of them begin to disappear. 

But return to those productive social relations, productive units and land tenure and the forms of 
Objective Spirit that rose on them. 


Formation of the Sho 
Originally meaning “rural house,” storehouse or the estate (yet not the seignior's own home and estate, 
i.e., the seignior was an absentee lord) and attached to such but coming to exclusively have the sense of 
the an estate composed of newly or recently cultivated rice-land and the structures attached to this 
land,°°” the shd grew outside the preview of the imperial state and its legality, and in this sense it might 
be termed “illegal” and “private.”** Now the original sense is important because a “house” or the land 
immediately attached to it was not subject to taxation.**° We shall return to this. Here we shall emphasis 
that Heian kingship played a large role in the initial development of the shd or, perhaps better, it 
established the framework on the land in which its development retrospectively appears to have had an 
air of inevitability. 
The sd was neither small at least by Japanese standards nor was it basically similar to the feudal manor 
of western Europe and England. While nominally free peasants may have had possessionary rights (in 
the sense of usufruct) to a plot the equivalent of %- 1 chd (1% - 2’ acres), in the period immediately 
preceding the firm establishment of feudal social relations shden were a minimum of 25 - 300 chd (60 - 
750 acres) and in some case vastly larger (400 chd, 1000 acres). At the same time, their organization did 
not consist of strips of arable land organized by a lord and worked by a servile peasantry (as in various 
parts of western Europe such as the specifically Frankish lands of the Carolingians), but were an 
aggregate of lands in form and size, exceedingly varied in origin, and with respect to arability some were 
worked by as individual small plots by a free peasant tenantcy, free at least in their formative period. °° 
Return to that formation. 
In the middle of the eight century, the imperial state undertook to extend cultivation. This policy was 
driven by a rapidly growing population, or at least this is one interpretation. The fear that absent access 
to the land to, minimally, feed itself, elements of this population might well rise up may well have served 
as additional motivation; and, in a secondary sense it was also motivated by the need for a larger tribute 
in order to meet aristocratic court desire for greater consumption (e.g., Chinese silks) and “its devotion to 
the material welfare of the Buddhist Church.” The state encouraged bofh cultivation of new land under its 
direction (if not management) but at its expense and, as we already note with regard to aristocratic 
appropriation, private cultivation.’ These policy determinants would soon be overtaken another, by 
development of the land outside the purview of the state itself. For now, though, consider population. 
..-All this (ie., dense populations, fear of revolt among an increasingly hard stratification of society, and 
the necessity of opening land to increase tax revenues) is the traditional view. It should be noted that 


broad civilian powers...[here the shogunate is apprehended territorially, as a place and not an institution, i.e., a set of 
congealed social relations, established in different places as different times], and the increased reliance on the ‘lord- 
vassal' relationship in the exercise of power, together signified a basic transformation in the composition of society [as if 
anything in history before bourgeois society, even capitalism itself as a social formation, is aggregated and thus could 
be said to be additively constituted, “composed’], the structure of power, and the legal foundations upon which political 
authority was exercised [as if legality proceeds the development of social relations that underpin it, that it clarifies, seeks 
to strength and deepen but also justifies and, in countless instances, merely occludes].” /bid, 75-76. Here “society” is 
conceived solely in terms of power (i.e., its “exercise,” its “structure,” and its “legal foundations,” but in this sense those 
“lord-vassal' relationships” are non-specific if not entirely contentless, constituted by social relations of domination and 
subordination that could be said to characterize any statist society whatsoever... which is another way of saying Hall's 
determination of feudalism is vacuous. 

He would have done well to have heeded the words of the other Illustrious English language historian of Japanese 
society and culture, his predecessor in this regard: “Strictly speaking, feudalism is not a system of government but a sort 
of land distribution and land tenure from which (especially in a country with an almost exclusively agrarian economy), a 
particular social structure arises.” George Sansom, History of Japan, | 339. 

357Asakawa Kan'ichi, “Ibid,” 143, n. 17, and “Agriculture in Japanese History” (1929) , 225; Farris, “Ibid,” 449, n. 58. 
358Sansom, /bid, /:344, 356; Asakawa Kaniichi, ‘The Origin of Feudal Tenure in Japan,” 143. 

35%Asakawa Kaniichi, “Ibid,” 146, n. 22, and his “The Early Shd and the Early Manor” (1929), 245-246, 248, 249-250, 
259. 

360Asakawa Kan'ichi, “The Origin of Feudal Tenure in Japan,” 152, n. 38; 13-14. 
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there is also evidence that just the opposition situation - at least with regard to demographic density - 
may have motivated the same policies: Epidemic disease hit Japan in the periods 698-713, 735-737, 
763-764, 790 and 808, while in the last instance reportedly “half the population” died. (Disease 
outbreaks continued until roughly 1200, at which time a relation between microparasites and Japanese 
population groups was finally “stabilized,” ie., major epidemic diseases became endemic, that is, 
childhood diseases). “Plague” of various sorts could have been a driving force: Epidemic disease with 
severe demographic consequences dates from the arrival of Buddhist monks in 548. This may well have 
been smallpox, and its first recurrence was in 585. As we have already noted, popular adoption of courtly 
religion (i.e., Buddhism) was still centuries in the future. Against the background of plague decimation, 
not increasing population, Naka no Oe's reforms may have been inspired by fears plague exacerbated, 
for while social inequality in land distribution deepened, certainly the peasant masses viscerally resented 
the changes in Absolute Spirit generate by presence of monks, and especially the tribute and lands 
lavished upon them. In either case (densification or thinning populations), agricultural tribute was 
declining and an albeit contradictory policy to open new lands was vigorously pursued...°° 

The areas selected for settlement — the north and the south (isle of KyGsht) — testify to the imperial 
state's concern since both areas were sparely populated and a migration and resettlement might well 
take pressure off land in the center, especially the Yamato plain. The land itself (that part under Heian 
supervision) was added to unallocated state lands, and as a rule rented for the revenue it would 
generate. Land laws of 723 and 743 permitted aristocrats and a growing class of large peasants to pass 
on newly cultivated land to descendants, to the third generation (723), then in perpetuity (743). At the 
same time (after 743), these lands became alienable,** while alienation of lands to Buddhist temples 
and monasteries was forbidden; yet the state itself made gifts of land both from the newly tilled areas and 
uncultivated state holdings to the same clerical institutions. The crux of the issue was that “temple land,” 
imperial land” and “granted land” were all untaxed. (And, as might be expected, in this, the era of Heian 
decadence and that which followed characterized by the growth of feudal social relations, countless 
grants of lands to Buddhist monasteries occurred, most with an eventually frustrated hope of their return 
or recapture.) In this regard, the absence of taxation was a legally acknowledged immunity. All this 
suggests the pressure the imperial state was under to stem a “privatization” of land that was increasingly 
beyond its control. 

In the following decades (i.e., from 743), these lands (the new/y tilled and uncultivated lands), by now 
designated as “imperial lands,” were freely distributed among the emperor, his household and high- 
ranking court nobles. It appears that large portions of these lands, moreover, failed to remain in the 
hands of the Heian aristocracy, many of whom had taken up provincial residence: The capture and 
transfer of lands in and to private hands was rampant, and by ways some of which had to have been 
‘illegal’ (purchase and mortgage as opposed to gift and nominal transference), as manifest by an 
(ineffectual) imperial decree in 902 prohibiting such conveyances. Lands not subject to taxation were 
being concentrated into private hands (not to mention the enormous accumulation of the Buddhist 
clergy).3% 

As a central aspect of what we characterize as aristocratic decadence, concurrent with this whole 
development the concentration of lands had another, parallel source if you will, that is, parallel in the 
sense that it was the other road to land accumulation opened up by the imperial state itself when it 
permitted private cultivation of new arable lands. The edicts promulgated by Naka no Oe and their eighth 
382William McNeill, Plagues and Peoples, 153 and the sources cited therein. 

McNeill dates both the presence of Korean Buddhist monks and the plague that accompanied them from 552. 

383Plague and epidemic disease in relation to statified societies (mostly those of the West) is treated in a general way in 
Historical Note 8, Plague, Famine and Demographic Collapse in the Early and Middle Eras of the Formal Domination of 
Capital over Labor, below. 
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Asakawa Kaniichi states, “It is mostly in connection with Buddhist institutions that we see the mention of shd in the 
eighth century.” “Ibid.” 

The Buddhist monasteries were centers of learning, and the monks were also trained warriors. Yet their day in this 
regard would pass with the rise of the Kamakura Bakufu. By the time of the historical collapse of this shogunate, they 
were a spent as a military force or reserve. Between 1333 and 1338, the emperor Go-Daigo had relied on them 
(together with the provincial gentry as lessors of royal lands), and failed in his bid to hold his throne. Sansom, /bid, //: 
32. The result was that, though civil war lasted fifty years, no emperor ever again rose against the institution of warrior 
class unity, the Bakufu. 


century codifications and, elaborations were concessions while, simultaneously and contradictorily, 
designed to prevent engrossment or private concentration as the case may have been. Thus, there were 
provisions that limited land to each potential tiller or lord according to his state recognized rank. Yet in a 
society where money (as coin) had the most minimal circulation, and rice-land was objective substance 
(i.e., objectified and materialized societal wealth), needless to say, before they ever became great and 
powerful men ignored or circumvented those decrees. With the growing hold of these men on private 
lands - many immune from taxation not the least of which were imperial gifts of lands to religious houses, 
the “taxable” base of the state effectively shrank: The burden of tribute on the peasantry living on 
allocated imperial lands became increasingly oppressive, either relatively (in contrast to private lands) or 
absolutely (as tributes increased). These peasants began to desert those imperial lands to avoid those 
burdens,” thus rendering allocated state lands even less viable. 

By the end of the tenth century, great men were masters of piece of private, cultivated and untaxed land 
outside state control. (That mastery, or such land, largely defined them as great men.) At this moment, 
this land was offered, commended, to a still greater man (grants of land by the lord of the shd would 
come much later) jn return for protection and tribute generated on that land. (The greater man, or sho 
lord, was generally an absentee owner, thus the present of an estate manager responsible for the manor 
as a whole.)**.... In all this, the shd was the whole of these lands under the greater lord®®*... For it was on 
this land that free and tenant peasants produced rent in kind, or a tribute-becoming-a-rent, a fixed portion 
of the produce (rice) of which (less than the total appropriated) was transmitted through him (later this 
man will be defined by the social relation of vassalage) to a great lord. This relation also included other 
production (perhaps vegetables, or some domestic craft product such as hemp cloth), and it also 
included labor services (kuji).°”° As over time the turmoil in society became more systemic by taking on 
an organized character, the smaller man himself became a big peasant (mydshu) cum warrior, a 
landowner without full proprietorial rights exploiting this labor. It was this relation which, as we shall see, 
protected him from the encroachment of others much greater (i.e., holders of more land, with more 
retainers like the lord he himself served). 

The existence of the poor mass of the peasantry was extremely tenuous. With ongoing reclamation of 
land still lay in the future... as described immediately below violence, particularly in the countryside, 
certainly made it risky for a small peasant and his family to undertake to render a marsh or marginal land 
arable... inclement, harsh or extreme weather such as drought or flooding, or pest invasion, forced them 
to ground:*”" The mass of poor peasants had to borrow seed and foodstuffs from the big peasant to 
scratch out a livelihood as tenants. If the weather wreckage was great, they were forced off the land 
altogether and returned to it only as indentured laborers or became servants, effectively slaves, to the 
well-to-do peasant.>”? Natural (or humanly mediated natural) events of this sort worked to increase the 
social base of a transitional form of exploitation. Under conditions of vassalage, the big peasant cum 
warrior on the other hand established a very limited autonomy and, at a later date, after the 
disappearance of the shd, played an important role in the (fifteenth century) Ashikaga cycle of agrarian 
risings, and with them the transformation of feudal social relations in production.*”° 


The Rise and Formation of a Warrior Class within the 
Rotting Bosom of Heian Kingship 
The entire period from roughly 890 until about 1100 was one in which political authority continued to 
fragment; the development of different productive units and mixed forms of land tenure continued, the 
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shd with its feudal implications increasingly growing in importance throughout. Reclamation and 
cultivation of new land was ongoing, and the appropriation or expropriation of state lands, irregular and 
“illegal” to boot, was similarly occurring. In sum, it was a period of great social disarray and dislocation. 
Under the ensuing conditions of disorder and violence we shall very briefly describe, the imperial court 
had already greatly accelerated its own loss of control in the provinces when (in the ninth century) it 
began to appoint a powerful and able, essentially a military, man in each province to support its 
governors, its own policing force unable to stem the unrest, outlawry and discord in the countryside.°” 
These men were styled “constables” (and their importance will be renewed in a future period of societal 
disintegration under the later Ashikaga). They organized a military police force, as political authority so- 
called thereby effectively devolved from the center to the provinces.*”> To boot, these men were 
themselves local great lords, magnates, and important landowners whose lands were, if not entirely then, 
undergoing privatization. But go back. 
At the outset of this entire social process at least a century earlier (beginning circa 750), expanding non- 
imperial lands were held by small landowners or big peasants, perhaps some estate managers, who 
lived austere lives fortifying in relatively small enclosures within peasant communities, who worked their 
lands, deploying a subject peasantry or peasant tenantcy, and from which they squeezed out a surplus to 
support themselves. These were not mere dwellings but fortified compounds, often walled in or 
surrounded by palisades, or with earthen mounds rising circularly around the compound. As a rule, they 
were men who were willing and able to fight to hold these lands, and who devoted time and energy to 
developing skills (limited mastery of the bow, sword and horse). Over time, they would become 
recognizably warriors, samurai, and based on their land ownership, a social class. 

Return to their fortified homes. There was good reason for the shape their dwellings took: As landowners 
who did not work, yet who had the wherewithal of a livelihood, they were subject to attack by bandits. 
Robbery, thief and, even, pillage were serious social problems, the obverse side of imperial decay; 
brigandage by armed groups who roamed the countryside was the counterpart to the sale of bureaucratic 
office without regard to qualification (simply for the immediate income) at the level of the state. Imperial 
decay and rot made brigandage more common and more organized. In the city no less, substantial lords 
who held property therein were forced to send for men from their country estates to defend that property 
against marauding bands.?”° But even where narrowly rural, social life was not subject to constant 
organized violence, there were conflicts over landownership... this was a frontier after all, and, as might 
be obvious, the forms of civility that may have existed among the court aristocracy were superfluous 
perhaps even impediments on this frontier... at any rate, by 900 the authority of the central government 
had in these regions collapsed and actual warfare become frequent,*”’ especially in the east (Kant6) and 
north (Dewa and Mutsu) where that authority once held. Confusion, and violence, were without doubt 
widespread, so that the free peasant with more than a small plot was compelled to arm himself, to 
defense self, family and property.*”* The greatest of the alluvial plains, Kanto in the east, and the north 
were “wild territory, where life was hard and called for courage and endurance.”°”° 

In response, these small military-styled landowners coalesced around family and kin relations to defend 
their lands, their surpluses, themselves and the peasant communities most of whom were their tenants 
against banditry. At their core these practices constituted, the whole social process formed as, relations 
of personal dependency. Free peasants with tiny plots might commend themselves to a larger, still small 
landholder, a man recognized for his capacity to protect himself and others. Just as significantly, within 
the kin context the smaller landowners, in turn, sought protection underneath the wings of the larger ones 
to whom fealty was required in return for a greater protection, one based on the large landowners ability 
to mobilize all kin in self-defense. Armed guards were formed, and the occasional punitive expedition 
were undertaken. Land accrued to the larger landowner first in the event of victory in a struggle with 
other warrior kin groups. Internecine struggle for supremacy within a clan family was common, as was 
struggle against court aristocrats and others officials of the Heian state as well as fighting in border 
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disputes between clans.*° So at the local level in the provinces, in the countryside apart from the city, °°" 
private landownership (as opposed to the imperial domains) and the size of the holdings of the greater 
lords grew and, apace with this growth, the warrior kin groups forming for self-defense became 
increasing hierarchical, their leaderships increasingly prosperous* as, within the framework of 
aggrandizement of land, a servile tenantcy, a free peasantry and perhaps slaves generated real social 
wealth. There and then these lords not only beat back brigands, in their persons they unified political, 
juridical and administrative authority by settling local disputes and created local law within peasant 
communities in which they held land, call it sd law, the law of the manor. 

Within the same historical time, altogether in a different world (and part of the world) and with a slower 
historical tempo, the decay of Heian kingship was the precise analog to situation in now constricted 
Frankish lands as settled groups of people faced the Norse invasions. It was in this period of imperial 
decay in which centralized government effectively collapsed and brigandage, marauding bands and 
conflicts over property rights were pervasive that feudal social relations on the land were born. 

As punitive expeditions were undertaken, within the clans especially those of the great families with the 
wherewithal, these armed men were encouraged to train, to develop warrior skills that involved the use of 
bow, arrow and sword, and horsemanship.**° Especially to the north (Dewa and Mutsu), not so much 
against Ezo (Ainu), already “pacified” (i.e., collectively villages submitted to tribute collection), but against 
retired provincial governors who sought to establish their own family hegemony in these provinces, those 
expeditions themselves were important to the formation of warriors as a class. Hard, lengthy (carried 
out off and on over a century, circa 940-1060) and difficult, in which defeat, hardship, genuine suffering 
and great personal risk were as characteristic as final victory,*® these campaigns were the crucible in 
which the bonds of friendship and mutual respect, loyalty and obedience, vassalage solidarity if you will, 
were forged; in which groups of independent peasant farmers capable of self-defense (together with, 
numerically altogether on a smaller scale, household retainers of the greater lords) were transformed into 
a warrior caste. 


Part IV 
Japanese Feudalism 

The feudal epoch in Japan obviously reached back before and beyond the era in which it was fully 
formed and feudal social relations were everywhere predominant. It stretched from its origins in the era 
of Heian decadence and the formation of the shd, circa 950, until the Tokugawa shogunate of the Edo 
period had effected those reforms (a half century of tribute collection based on land surveys of a now 
atomized peasantry,*° the separation of the samura/ from the land and peasantry through shogunate 
Edo palace residency requirements,**” and the establishment of a centralized bureaucracy**), largely 
completed about 1650 in the course of the reign of the third Edo shogun, Tokugawa lemitsu. 

To situate the feudal epoch in Japanese history we must, of course, examine its decisive features. But 
before even doing so, we must say something about the nature of peasant servility under feudal 
conditions... they were not characterized by “serfdom”... in a way that distinguishes it from other forms of 
peasant productive activity in that history. Then, having recounted those specific features, we can identify 
what is unique in Japanese feudalism, differentiating it from its “counterpart” in a western European 
origination, situating it within the civilization and history of Japan. 


Productive Activity and Land Tenure, and Peasants and Slaves in 
the Development of Japanese Civilization 
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We propose a periodization of Japanese history that covers the entirety of the precapitalist era. The 
periodization is specifically Japanese and civilizational (though, to be sure, it implicates trade, political 
relations and the flow of social practices with, and ideas largely between, China and the Korean 
Peninsula), and it starts from agriculture, social division and the state, the first the basis, the middle term 
the medium and the last the organizer of exploitation of a productive underlying social class or stratum. 
The schema consists in five epochs, each of which is apprehended with a view to form of sociation (at 
the level of society as a whole), class composition of the social order and a determination of the 
exploited. 

It is not our intend to state anything definitive, unquestionable or conclusive about Japanese history and 
civilization. Instead, we merely intend a framework in which a servile peasantry existing under conditions 
of feudal social relations can be distinguished from underlying social groups in different eras of that 
history. 

In all epochs, precapitalist Japanese civilization was largely rural and rested on rice agriculture, the 
generation of a surplus from its production and the appropriation of this surplus in the form of a tribute by 
a tuling class. All dating is approximate, dates are rough not exacting. 

The first epoch of Japanese civilizational history began with the appearance of the Yayoi and ended with 
a fundamental reform of state inaugurated by Yamato prince, Naka no Oe, say from 300 bce to 650 in 
the common era. It was characterized by kingship (in fact, early on by a multiplicity of kings ruling 
separate statelets), by social organization based on family lineages (real or imagined) the chief(s) of the 
greatest of which ruled as king(s), by family (clan) control of the land and by a nominally free clan 
peasantry, decaying communally controlled (ie., clan chief aggrandizing) lands worked by individual 
peasant families, and by a large number of s/aves engaged in production. Among the peasantry proper 
tenure was secure (as long as its clan remained independent or, once subordinated, was well integrated 
into the dominant group), subject to confirmation by the clan chief. 

The second epoch we date from the inauguration of those reforms until the moment at which Heian 
kingship no longer effectively ruled outside Kyoto, roughly from 650 to 900 in the common era. This was 
the high era of ancient tributary kingship on the Chinese “model,” replete with a centralized bureaucracy, 
a fully formed court aristocracy of great families which “ever” after provided the lineage from which an 
emperor arose, a peasant tenantcy set down on state owned rice-lands based on village communities 
(established by reorganizing peasant families into groups of fifty according to Asakawa),°°? periodic 
redistribution of lands to equalize allocations, and legally defined slave strata engaged in production on 
those lands, the peasantry subject to tribute extraction, perhaps labor services and corvées.*®° But it was 
also after 750 increasingly a period of imperial decadence, of the opening of private “owned” once 
uncultivated lands, of growing social dislocation accompanied by banditry and brigandage, of the 
peasant desertion of state lands and the initial formation of private and illegal estates (the shd) and the 
appearance on the frontier of an armed, big peasant. Tenures were extremely insecure, and tendentially 
could only be guaranteed by force of arms. 

Though all epochs overlap, the third, reaching far back into the previous and sliding far into the next, did 
so significantly more than the rest. Date it from 900 until 1200. Founded on the hardy frontier peasant- 
becoming-warrior, yet still attached to the land, this was a period in which a military warrior class 
engaged in intra-family and inter-family internecine fighting organized itself in an extremely rigid 
hierarchical form but as a social class. Thus, it was still a period of social dislocation, just as great as the 
previous epoch though it more and more took the form of formal, militarily styled fighting. It was also the 
period of the complete triumph of the self-contained shd over state owned estates (which unified juridical, 
political and production activities and functions within themselves), the essential absorption of the latter 
by the former of secondary importance of which were vast private estates owned by the great 
monasteries, **" as well as the initial appearance of the fief and the emergence of social relations of 
personal dependency including vassalage. The peasant warrior stood between a vast peasantry, part of 
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which was servile, restricted at best to self-sufficiency in its own consumption, and produced agricultural 
(largely though not exclusively rice) surpluses as rent or tribute (as the case may have been) and a great 
lord, a seignior whether a person or an institution (e.g., a monastery). The composition of the peasantry 
as a whole was not so much stratified as shifting. Its layers and its structure was fluid. It included actual 
cultivators who exclusively worked the land and held possessionary “title,” a s//ki- a right and in this 
case a right to rent, to the produce of plots of land they did not work and that might have even been 
situated on another shd, perhaps to more than one such shiki. This right was proprietorial in the specific 
sense that it provided access to a portion of surplus appearing as rent. (It was not proprietor in the sense 
the peasant determined ultimate disposition of the land. Only the shd lord held this control.) Alternatively 
a peasant might have held more than one shik/ as cultivator (title granting usufruct) accompanying a 
single shiki as landholder. In both cases the peasant was both landholder and cultivator,%°* and there 
were various, manifold combinations in which this relation (landholder to cultivator) existed. The shiki, 
then, in this epoch at least was a component of the determination and relational content of social class, 
at least with respect to the internal structure of the peasantry; and, in this respect it further entailed a 
determination of the estate (shd) itself, since the latter can be understood as a complex of shifting 
relations and interests grouped together under an absentee great lord.*° Moreover, the shiki (right) was 
alienable, and was alienated, thus rendering even more fluid the social relations that constituted the 
peasantry as a class. Perhaps oddly (perhaps not), over the course of the epoch possessionary title 
largely disappeared, yet actual tenure (peasant as actual cultivator on this, that or these plots of land) 
became more secure.° What is important to note (security of tenure notwithstanding) is, though, that it 
was merely a (free) layer of peasantry, and these peasants themselves, that created the shiki, these 
rights to a possessionary portion of a plot here or there or even to that portion's cultivation, in order to 
maintain control over the land itself:3% There were under mounting pressure... effectively... of 
expropriation from all sides, from the big peasant cum warrior, the great lord and monastic institutions all 
pursuing aggrandizement. Social relations of servile, personal dependency of peasants on greater men 
grew in this period while slavery, it appears, became increasingly unimportant in production and labor 
services remain though not corvées (provision of labor without compensation on large-scale projects 
such as road or canal construction and maintenance). 

The fourth epoch was that of feudalism proper. Date it from 1200 to 1600. We shall forgo discussion of it 
here since it forms the content of the next section. 

The fifth epoch is the Edo era which was dominated by the Tokugawa shogunate. It can be precisely 
dated from 1601 until 1868, though it reached back to the latter sixteenth century and the rule of Ode 
Nobugana followed by that of Toyotomi Hideyoshi. It was characterized by a stabilization of the 
shogunate and a concentration of political power that overcame the fragmented sovereignties of the 
preceding period. This stabilization was formed on the basis, first and foremost, of the atomization of the 
peasantry which tended to reduce it, now nominally free, to a class in the merely empirical sense, to an 
economic category, a collection of individual family proprietors with secure tenures. (Though, we note, 
over the course of the Edo period, the pressure of tribute extraction compelled it to forcefully response, to 
exhibit subjectivity in revolt.) At the same time, this central statification proceeded, further, on the basis of 
the separation of the warrior from the peasant and the land, recreating him largely as an “urban” and 
passive social figure present at the shogunate court in Edo, a layer of which was incorporated into a 
central bureaucracy as a civil servant; and, the rapid and vast expansion of layer upon layer of 
merchants as a social class, of coin and commerce. In and through all this (and more, discussed below), 
the central features of the older feudal order disappeared and ancient tributary kingship in a modern form 
reappeared, one in which a military despot, the shogunate, supplanted (a long tradition of) kingship. 


Characteristic Features of Fully Formed Japanese Feudalism 
(circa 1150-1550) 
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We can date the moment of the full emergence of feudalism more precisely, from 1185-1186 when the 
imperial regime acceded, it really had no choice, to Minamota Yoritomo's request to appoint his vassals 
as military governors and tribute collectors (“taxes,” rents and dues of the domains) throughout Japan. 
Historically mediated by the utter ineffectualness, if not breakdown, of imperial kingship, its centralized 
bureaucratic administration and the perfidy and decadence of its own aristocratic lords, feudal social 
relations in Japan arose out of banditry, more organized brigandage, and the consequent pillage and 
death, in other words, social collapse and the disintegration of political order. This occurred against the 
backdrop of a rising population and the concomitant need to open more land for cultivation. In this 
context, a form of estate, private and illegal, as well as a frontier (especially in the east and north) 
emerged and took shape in which great lords, many court aristocrats gone provincial, ruled uninhibitedly 
in a social atmosphere of violence and open conflict that often characterize self-aggrandizing great men 
who are not subject to restraint that might emanate from a central government. Aggrandizement took 
shape as the accumulation of land, actual and potential rice-land, and men, men who commended their 
holds, some tiny others larger, to these lords in return for protection, among them men willing to fight to 
defend their own and their families. Among them the social basis of a military class of warriors took 
shape; and, as a result, a basic social situation developed that was characterized by politically 
fragmented authority in which a large estate, initially the shd, was the unitary, basic form of production 
and governance, of the promulgation of law and the operation of civil administration. It was self-contained 
and self-sufficient. The shd was only a first or early form, and it gave way under pressure of the great 
military lords to the fief once shé managers or provincial officials of the imperial state.°9° Starting from 
the increasing security of tenure achieved by peasants (servile as well as free) in the third great epoch of 
Japanese history, this pressure aimed and produced a reversal of that “progress,” a practice in and 
through which the military lords continually granted land to others holding more dependent tenures, 
thereby driving down, if you will, the overall achieved level of security of tenure, rendering them more and 
more precarious, revocable, eventually effectively tenures at will, thus subject to confiscation and 
reinvestiture (insuring the entire lordly practice would have its outcome in perfect precarity or total 
insecurity of tenure) and burdened with personal services to that lord;*®” and, thus assimilating these 
dependent and precarious tenures to the possessionary title(s) to land(s) he already held. (This 
accumulation of possessionary titles by way of earlier commendations was accompanied and 
strengthened by the awards, e.g., confiscations, in lawsuits that he brought in his own courts, and 
through purchases of land.)°°° What emerged from this whole historical process and these practices was 
the institution of vassalage. This was the situation at the outset of the forth epoch, feudalism proper as 
we have termed it.*% 

What, then, did the total societal situation with a view to its deciding social relations look like? 

It goes without saying, or it should, that society was overwhelmingly rural, its central surpluses 
agricultural. So, first, exemplified by vassalage yet cutting across all social classes, social relations of 
personal dependency were decisive. Second, a rigorously hierarchical ruling class of military warriors 
formed and, having entirely displaced the court nobility, /orded over a servile (yet ‘free’) peasantry. (The 
emperor remained but was a mere symbol and figurehead.) The shd had also been displaced, by the fief 
as state (“public”) functions had completely devolved on great lords, who absorbed them into their private 
domains. An overlord (shogun) emerged, but more importantly the fiefretained one essential feature of 
the shd, simply decisive in the societal sense: For in itself, third, the fief fused all primary social, “public” 
activities, juridical, political and productive into private hands in a self-contained and self-sufficient 
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(autarkic) unit and thus produced fragmented, fully private political authority. These were the determinant 
features of the feudal social order as such. The enter period remained torn by social strife, even more 
organized and pronouncedly military in character driven by the aggrandizing appetites of the great lords 
and the families they headed. The size of estates (fiefs) grew in the period, as did the compass of lord 
from regional to provincial (at this level called daimyo, a term often translated as “barons’). In this regard, 
there were three periods of intense civil war, two of which lasted half a century each. Underneath the 
warring and the vassalage relationship that supported it was the more basic relations of tenancy in 
production. Examine both (vassalage and tenant servility) in more detail. 

Vassalage was, in the objectively social sense (i.e., in the sense that it characterizes a relation among 
groups of people that shapes the social order), a strictly personal and, initially, voluntary relation between 
armed men as warriors. The relation was not political, administrative or economic. The lesser man swore 
loyalty, and allegiance in fighting, to a greater man who in turn provided, granted, the smaller man with 
protection and land, the fef(thus making him a lord of an estate). The extent of the relation entailed a 
commitment to the greater man even unto death (of the lesser man), and thus it was. The weight of the 
relation was so great that neither the vassal nor the lord could break with the relation in life (and, when it 
began to dissolve, this was one fact, among others, testifying to the waning of the relation, its social 
efficacy or its standing as a principle of social organization). Now the fief itself was subject to 
subinfeudalization, the relation was pushed down the relational hierarchy of warriors so that the vassal in 
turn as a rule had vassals of his own to whom he was a lord, that owed him both loyalty and oversaw 
portions of the fief 

At the lowest level (of subinfeudalization) we identify a warrior who was in direct contact with the 
peasantry, and who actually engaged in cultivation, farmed, while overseeing the land he held. It was at 
this level at which the appropriation of surplus as rent began, for this man, the landholder, warrior- 
peasant and a man in the middle, who might have worked the land, certainly gathered the rents into his 
hands. The relations on the estate (fief, then, included a small stratum of warriors, as descendants of 


400Below (see the Conclusion, "The Situation of the Peasantry and the Cycle of Famine and Agrarian Risings") we note 
in Japan stratification in production, rigid social hierarchy and extreme inequality were pushed about as far as possible 
in social formation which rose to the level of a civilization. The self-consciousness, and ideological bad faith, of this 
ruling class of military warriors, samurai, required mythological self-justification and found expression in existential 
attitudes toward both outsiders (foreigners so-called, i.e., "barbarians") and other classes in society. 

By the end of the feudal era, the mythology, those attitudes and the exceedingly rigid hierarchy they legitimized had 
become most fully developed. Important insight is provided for in James Clavell's brilliant imaginative recreation of the 
events leading up to establishment of the Tokugawa shogunate at its origins. 

Thus, Mariko, a young woman samurai, asks Rodrigues, a Portuguese ship's pilot, "Do all Portuguese call us 
monkey's? And Jappos? Behind our backs?" 
"Rodrigues pulled at the earring he wore. ‘Don't you call us barbarians? Even to our face? We're civilized, we think so, 
senhora. In India, the land of Buddha [the samurai as a rule are Buddhist], they call Japanese "Eastern Devils," and 
won't allow any to land if they're armed. You call Indians "Blacks" and nonhuman. What do the Chinese call Japanese? 
What do you call the Chinese? What do you call the Koreans? Garlic Eaters, ne?" ... 

"She though about that again... It's true: we sneer at other people. But then, we're citizens of the Land of the Gods, and 
therefore especially chosen by the gods. We alone, of all people, are protected by a divine Emperor. Aren't we, 
therefore, completely unique and superior to all others?" ( Shogun. A Novel of Japan. New York, 1975: 415-416.) That 
civilization, she at some other point related to the English pilot, John Blackthorne (central figure in the novel), was 3,000 
years old! 

As for the other classes whodr internalized social hierarchy (in conjunction with brutal displays of power) kept them 
subordinate and, loosely speaking, in bondage to the samurai, we can note the following: In an effort to escape the 
clutches of enemy daimyds Toragana, the great liege lord, and his immediately subordinate samurai lords, discuss their 
options: "What kind of diversion?" Toranaga said. 

"Fire the street," responded Yabu. 

"fire was the greatest hazard to any village or town or city in the Empire. Wood and paper were their only building 
materials, except for the tiles on some roofs. Every home, every warehouse, every hovel, and every palace was a 
tinderbox.... 
"What's more important,’ Yabu asked..., ‘the destruction of a few streets, or the death of our Master?’ 

"The fire'd spread, Yabu-san. We can't burn Osaka. There are a million people here, more" ( /bid, 362). Yabu was 
unmoved. 
Mariko, speaking to Blackthorne), states, "Palanquins or horses won't be right for peasants and commoners, Anjin-san. 
That could teach them lazy habits, ne/? It's much healthy for them to walk" (/bid, 765). 

Naga, a son of Toranaga, says, "Guns are against our samurai code. Barbarians fight this way, peasants fight this way. 
Do you realize realize filthy merchants and peasant even efa [impoverished urban strata] could fight his way?" (/bid, 
516.) 


the peasant warrior of the previous period (whom Asakawa calls “the peasants”),“°' and a far larger 
stratum of essentially landless peasants, tenants, who existentially depended on the lord for protection 
and from whom tribute was extracted in its purest form, as ground rent (i.e., without paying any “taxes” to 
the shogunate) along with labor services (e.g., providing firewood for “their” lord), at the outset of the 
period with little or no security of tenure (as the actual cultivators), and who as a free tenantcy (i.e., not 
serfs essentially attached to soil, alienated with it when it was sold, unlike the Heian tenants who in 
groups of families worked the same land for only limited periods) were a development within feudalism 
without prior antecedents. What slaves now existed where attached to the household of the big peasant, 
the peasant-warrior. 

But feudalism, in Japan as in western Europe (but for different reasons), was a dynamic social system, 
and what characterized the peasant tenantcy at the outset was not decisive as the period closed. (At its 
Close, it was freer, i.e., more mobile, in principle almost completely detached from the soil, organized and 
self-organized, albeit hierarchically, within its village communities)? Here we can state this epoch, 
though witnessing the predominance of feudal forms, gave rise to developments that tended to 
undermine it. This goes beyond those moments that were internal to the feudal relation itself, in its 
generation of the fragmentary political authorities of the seigniors and, self-aggrandizing and always 
reaching for power, their constant warring, which to be sure were self-destructive and generated the 
necessity of a formal structure of governance at the top (the shogunate) merely to prevent the system of 
social relations from explosively unwinding in manifold centrifugal movements that collapsed into 
parcelized sovereignties operating only on autarkic single fiefs. The other developments were 
interconnected, and included the decline of vassalage, the increasing lose of fief self-sufficiency and, 
above all, the development of towns. But before taking these themes up we have to consider that formal 
structure of “national” governance, the shogunate. 


The Significance of the Shogunate in Japanese History 
Summarily, we can date an ancient tributary kingship and its elaboration (formalized in the reform codes 
in the early eighth century, 702, 711) from roughly the middle seventh through the mid-tenth century. 
Here, lodged in administrative town(s), kingship governed the countryside by way of provincial and 
district governors.*°? By 950, the coherency of and governance by imperial kingship, long in decay, 
effectively disappeared and powerful regional clans, having already appeared, began to establish 
dominance in the countryside. 
The hierarchical nature of warrior clans as large-scale lineage groups and, cause and effect of it, the 
internecine struggles within each simultaneously and necessarily spilled over into struggle amongst and 
between them. A fight ensued for supremacy. In the twelfth century, it pitted the the two greatest clans, 
the Minamota and the Tiara, both of which could claim a rather remote, distant descent from princes of 
the royal house, in a confrontation against one another (the Gempei War, 1180-1185), each seeking to 
institutionally establish the shogunate and its societal hegemony, to finally cast aside all pretenses to a 
society run along lines of ancient kingship. The former emerged victorious, its leadership essentially a 
military ruler based on feudal social relations pushed aside the residue of imperial kingship, leaving an 
empty shell, the emperor — kingship itself, based on a now crumbled once centralized, highly rationalized 
institutions of tribute extraction. A foregone conclusion, the shogunate had won out. 
There were three great shogunates in Japanese history: The Kamakura (1192-1333), Ashikaga (1338- 
1573) and the Tokugawa (1603-1868). Go back to this situation at its origins. 
Organization of agricultural rents on the basis of manors (shden) or estates began to spread rapidly after 
800, at the outset of a long period of imperial decomposition and rampant banditry in the countryside. 4 
This created a new power on the ground against the emperor. The Bakufu (shogunate) emerged as the 
most powerful of the lords that based themselves on a stratum of fighting men, peasant warriors as 
retainers bound by fealty (for whom formation in fighting was most important),*°° and more basically a 
401 g., “Ibid,” 215. 
402See Part IV, “From Shé to Fief, its Destruction and the Gradual Emancipation of the Peasantry,” below. 
403This was acknowledged even in later times. Chief advisor to emperor Go-Daigo (1318-1333), Kitabatake Chikafusa 
recognized this in his work, Jinnd Shdtoki, a chronicle of Japanese kingship designed to guide the young emperor, Go- 
Murikama (Go-Daigo's son Prince Norinaga) in the art of governing, when he stated that “disorder ruled the country” 
during this period. Cited in Sansom, /bid,, //; 23 (citation), 67. 
404 (bia, 
405Clan leadership was aristocratic though at great remove and certainly not court aristocratic, /bid, f 241-243, esp. 243- 
244, though it is also claimed otherwise, e.g., Hall, /b/a, 75, 80. 


system of land tenure which generated the surpluses in kind to support both great lords and warriors, 
together constituting two poles around which a social class coalesced. 

The Bakufu appeared to have formed as a socially subjective attempt at, and objectively historical, 
resolution of the explosively contradictory nature of this entire situation. /n an intensely hierarchical 
society with traditions of pronounced gradations of rank even within social classes and extenuated 
relations of command-obedience and superordination-subordination within and between those classes, 
the shogunate was the historical outcome, perhaps necessary. There were three moments or decisive 
aspects that constituted it. 

(i) The Bakufu formed as a logico-historical development of warring parties, of concerted military 
attempts to resolve the socially sundering conflicts among warrior groupings (clans) that arose on the 
basis of feudal social relations, a means of overcoming devastating conflicts and wars in which the 
militarily strongest reigned only as long as he could hold power, 
(ii) it took shape to secure feudal power against a pre or non-feudal kingship; and 

(iii) it formed to institutionally secure reliable and regular revenue, the institution being made necessary in 
counterposing feudal and warrior power to the kingly sort. 
The Bakufu (shogunate) was, then, effectively institutional, hereditary military rule, that once it pushed 
the emperor and imperial institutions aside was able to preside, sometimes dissolving in conflict and war 
but always reconstituted, over an explosively unstable system of social relations, even in its final century 
and half long period of decadence, for over 400 years. But imperial kingship did not disappear even as it 
was pushed aside. 
From the standpoint of the Bafuku, kingship, shorn of its power, remained simply in order to reinforce the 
naked force just below the surface of the warrior in his role as rent collector. As long as the emperor 
tolerated the Bakufu - he really had no choice (in 1221, the rising of Go-Toba, an emperor, had been 
aborted, brutally suppressed)*” - kingship politically strengthened, legitimizing, the Bakufu. 

The formula was simple: The greatest lord of the great families ru/ed as shogun, even as the emperor 
was, formally, sovereign. The form was, to be sure, contentless. From 1199-1333, the HOj6 family ruled 
through the Minamota clan. (Minamota Yoritomo died 1199; his wife's family took control of the 
shogunate from this moment forward.) Leading male members were regents who actually made 
decisions at the level of state (i.e., shogunate household and offices attached to this body).4°’ Even the 
sites of formal sovereignty and actual rule were different, Kyoto was the ancient royal capital city, while 
the Hjé ruled from Kanto, far to the east of the Home Provinces in Kamakura.*° 

There was great enmity between the emperor and the Bakutu, that is, those leading men and the nobles 
who made up the family line.4°? Though this affected neither land tenure or peasant hostility toward 
rents,‘"° since both the very top of the warrior hierarchy crystallized in the institution of the Bakufu and 
the emperor with the court nobility, his entourage, and a significant religious-ideological force, the monks 
with real wealth in land and the rice surpluses servile peasants produced were existentially dependent on 
it.4" 

The triumph of the Kamakura shogunate marked the moment at which we can say, based on aristocratic 
tuling class, ancient kingship no longer organized Japanese society but had been supplanted, as had 
that aristocracy, but a new ruling class of warriors. 


406Sansom, /bid, Il: 17, 18. 
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In the era of the two Courts (circa middle years of the fourteenth century in the common era; more precisely, 1336- 
1392), monks and the monastic power engaged in the most ruthless exploitation of the peasantry. /bid, //: 25. 

While the young court nobles pursued a romance with a “new Confucianism” in this generation (and, we suspect, similar 
diversions in other generations) and Buddhism had grown extensively in the Kamakura period, we are quite convinced 
the holders of monastic properties just as remorselessly extracted rents, labor services and imposed harsh conditions of 
work upon peasants across the entire 400 year history of Japanese feudalism. 


Tenure and the extraction of rents in feudal form (i.e., on the basis of social relations of personal 
dependency), de facto private ownership of land and manorial jurisdiction over vassals and peasants in 
contradistinction to imperial forms of tribute extraction and state ownership and Crown governance, all 
now prevailed. (At the outset of the period the peasantry, largely a tenantcy, retained security of tenure 
guaranteed to it by Heian kingship because, on the frontier there was no more effective way to organize 
social labor except by way of vassals who directly exploited and controlled those peasants.)*" It was 
formalized sometime before 1100 through a system of collections (taxes) carried out by designed 
officials, stewards and constables, the latter effectively military governors.‘'? Periodic efforts at reform, 
e.g., that of the emperor Go-Daigo (beneficiary of warring that brought down the Kamakura Bakufu in 
1333) called the Kummu Restoration, 1334, only proved the point: The systems of tenure and taxation 
were sacrosanct.‘ 


Part V 

The Decline of Feudal Social Relations in Japan 
The stabilization of the shogunate under the Tokugawa did and could have only occurred after the 
determinant features of Japanese feudalism no longer animated, structured and organized social life, but 
instead began to wither and disappear. 
The fief a servile peasant, vassalage and the political dominance of a class of warriors all were 
ineffectual in the sense of organizing society even before the Tokugawa family reconstituted the 
shogunate. The precondition for this reconstitution and the unification it dialectically presupposed and 
effected was the increasing integration of a mercantile economy centered in Kyoto, Osaka and Sakai, the 
provinces in which these cities were located and those immediately contiguous with them‘**... 
The last decisive feature to disappear would be the political hegemony of warriors as a social class, but it 
too would increasingly vanish, as a layer of this military stratum was incorporated into the state the 
transformation of which was increasingly based on its centralized bureaucratization, rendering it tributary 
in the ancient sense but modern to the extent that kingship was displaced by military despotic rule of One 
(the Shogun). This all still lay in the future. The destruction of the feudal manor (ffe#, the freeing of the 
peasantry and the gutting of vassalage were to occur in, because they largely defined, the period of 
Ashikaga decadence. 
We can start where we left off, beginning from vassalage with respect to shogunate instability. 


Shogunate Instability and the Disintegration 
of Personal Loyalty as the Relational Content of Vassalage 

The whole system of social relations was decidedly unstable, since the shoguns held their power in the 
state, i.e., the institution of the Bakufu, only as long as another leading family for whatever motive 
(previous injury, i.e., confiscations, growing hold over lands and hence revenues and, with it, the ability to 
deploy more retainers, either or both) did not mobilize lesser lords and mount a challenge to existing 
Power. Overthrowing one shogunate immediately resulted in the confiscation of the lands of the family of 
the loser and redistribution of those lands to the retainers of the winner... it was not merely a sort of 
tradition in an ironic sense, but was indeed anticipated and necessary... for, invariably, there were 
inadequate lands to satisfy all the claimants‘‘® (i.e., actual arable land as the basis of exploitation of 
peasants who provided the surpluses supporting a non-laboring warrior class, thus, a layer of these 
lordly parasites would always be subject, first, to frustration of expectations and, second, inadequacy of 
the wherewithal to socially reproduce themselves as warriors), thus, doubling the injured and offended, 
the losing party (whose leadership might commit suicide in defeat) and the unsatisfied claimants among 
the winning party; which, in turn, insured there would be another struggle down the road. 

Based on naked force (the class of warriors, samurai) that enforced private property in land against a 
class of rural laborers (landless peasants and a “free” peasant tenantcy, though one required to do labor 
services), the history of the Japanese feudal epoch as a whole, from its origins circa 1100 until its close 


“Sansom, /bid, //: 235, suggests that the peasants’ right of possession was secured by default, by a lack of slaves in 
the new areas of cultivation. This is dubious, and implies that under the specific rural Japanese conditions of political 
fragmentation and social disorder feudal social relations on the land were not the most likely outcome. 
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with the Ashikaga collapse, circa 1550, was unstable, grounded in an anarchist competition among noble 
clans and, within these clans, families for power: That history was wracked by decades of civil wars in 
which no one family could fully assert itself and successfully lay claim to the title of shogun, in which 
there was an ebb and flow of battles won and lost until victory in a seemingly decisive battle allowed one 
family with its leading warrior figure who had obtained a critical level of loyalty among families to assert 
himself, obtaining a temporary peace and establishing a shogunate line. The collapse of the Kamakura 
shogunate was exemplary in this regard: The forces that temporarily came together to destroy it included 
families that had for generations been loyal tenants on royal lands (and had suffered confiscation or its 
threat from the Kamakura), still other families who (without regard to Crown loyalty) had been 
expropriated after Go-Toba's aborted revolt in 1221, and those powerful families who, opposed to the 
Bakufu were at the same time rivals of the Ashikaga and Ashikaga Takauji, the future shogun.*!” What 
the struggle that ensued demonstrated was historically, i.e., by 1330, that, first, the grip of vassalage did 
not weigh as heavily as the calculation of familial interest and was breaking up; and, second, as a 
consequence it, vassalage (at any rate, never an efficacious reality at the highest levels among the 
warrior class), was already in all situations where its significance was to count the most, in a social crisis, 
objectively and subjectively meaningless. 

Even the most stable periods were marred by plotting, preparation and then engagement in fighting, 
which, more or less, was continuous whether as mere campaigns to bring an obdurate lord to submit 
(ie., one who refused to pass rents up the feudal hierarchy to the shogunate) or as open warfare in 
which large armies massed and confronted one another. 

Whether the simultaneous struggle of great families seeking to aggrandize their holdings and dynastic 
struggle pitting emperors against the existing Bakufu (which characterized both the later Kamakura and 
the early and middle Ashikaga shogunates), an open struggle between rival shogun aspirants or, 
perhaps most viciously, between rival great lords who exhibited no loyalty to the throne whatsoever, a 
situation that became characteristic before the end of Ashikaga rule, or driven by the frustration and 
anger of impoverished samurai, in all cases the system of social relations was riven by rival claims that 
quickly devolved into warfare... The disintegration of class Sittlichkeit, the core of which was fealty and 
valor and which were later raised to the level of conscious, ethical and empty striving as the samurai 
code (bushidd), was nearly complete... As existing Power showed signs of weakness, the sole 
calculation was a question of whether entry into or creation of a conflict by a given family would favorably 
tip the balance toward that family. What awaited the immediate military commanders of the victor was a 
lucrative division of lands and offices. This was as true in 1180-11854" as it was in 1388, 1477 or 1603. 
This (and, of course, the prospects of revenge in those case were it was an issue) was the basis of the 
calculation. In this context, shifts of allegiance were all too common.*"° 

The periods between the collapse of one shogunate and the supremacy of another (1318-1333, 1573- 
1603)*?° were particularly difficult and violent. Periods of shogunate ascendancy were strained and 


“17 Ibid, II: 18. 

Sansom sees in the overthrow of the Kamakura the inauguration of “a new feudal society in which families hitherto of no 
great prominence play a leading part.” /bid. 

Sansom overrates the significance of a “national” struggle in this epoch; for an internecine struggle simultaneously for 
control over resources (i.e., land and rents) and supremacy was always primary. Beyond this, it is the question of a 
novel feudal formation that is at issue. Clearly, the greatest lords might summon their vassals in the expectation that 
they would without question honor their oaths of fealty. But forged in the “heroic” period (our term) of feudal origination, 
vassalage was rapidly losing its meaning and with it the core relation of personal dependency at the level of the ruling 
class itself: Oaths of loyalty were nofof paramount significance for vassals themselves; rather it was their antagonism to 
rival families. See in this regard, /bid, //; 71, 82; 53. Thus, Sansom himself summarizes: “The war which developed from 
Go-Daigo's determination to retain the crown was not in reality a dynastic struggle, though it took that form. It was 
essentially a struggle for land, and most of the members of feudal house took sides not to put this or that claimant on 
the throne but to promote the fortunes of their own families. Often there was a deliberate division of allegiance with a 
clan, so that whatever the outcome of a civil was one part of the family would be on the winning side.” /bid. He goes on 
to cite the example of the Shimazu family. 

The very history Sansom recounts and the analysis he brings to bear suggests what this struggle portended was, drawn 
out to be sure, the end of feudal social relations in Japanese history. (Here we can note the frequent mention of 
manorial demise. /bid, //: 185, 186, 188, 190, 194, 204, 205, 207, 215.) 
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feature much open conflict (1333-1368, 1603-1618).“7" But even at the height of shogunate power 
conflict broke out into the open. Take the Kamakura shogunate. Even this, the seemingly most stable 
shogunate regime was not immune to challenges. The ex-emperor Go-Toba raised an army in the run up 
to his 1221 revolt. It was crushed. The shogunate victory set off a wave of violence, a “reign of terror” 
and “lawlessness” in the country, presumably against Go-Tabo's supporters, largely old court aristocratic 
shdéen lords. Three thousand manors were confiscated by the Bakufu.4?? (It was this aftermath more than 
anything other that, for this and all future shogunate's, decided the emperor and his courtly entourage 
could not simply be liquidated, but instead had to remain as a symbol bestowing legitimacy on 
shogunates who immersed in warrior intrigue always just short of warring could by themselves never 
guarantee social and political stability.) In 1246, struggle among great families within the Minamota clan 
erupted and a prestigious branch within the Hojo family was eliminated from participation in the 
shogunate.** Following the second Mongol invasion (1282), jurisdictional and juridical authority had to 
be devolved to avoid disputes among western lords.4 In the next year, armed struggle broke out 
between two great lords, one of who may have been aiming at seizure of the position of shogun. In the 
aftermath, the aggressor, Adachi Yasumori, committed suicide and 50 to 500 of his supporters, accounts 
vary, did likewise. The Minamota family was apparently rife with intrigue and strife and a large scale 
shuffle within the political structure of the shogunate followed.*”° 

The events of 1221 aside, most of the foregoing was not large scale, armed conflict. (This said, the 
shogunate was still unstable.) So take the Ashikaga shogunate. The following were periods of open 
conflict: 1399-1400, 1413-1415, 1415-1417, 1439-1443.476 Nor should we forget to mention large-scale 
peasant risings in 1351, 1353, 1366-1369, 1377, 1384-1386, 1428, 1429-1430, 1441, 1443, and 
frequently between 1440 and 1466, and 1485.” Beyond this, the whole of the Muromachi period (the 
entire era of Ashikaga rule, 1338-1573) was further torn by conflict breaking out into open war, not just 
the lengthy civil war, 1467-1477, known as the Onin War, but shorter periods, 1485, 1495, 1551, 1557- 
1558 and 1559-1560.‘ The whole system of social relations, in particular fights among exploiters who 
extracted the surplus from peasants over control of those rents and the land it was generated on, 
featured continuous warfare, with long periods of low intensity conflict interspersed with (usually, not 
always) shorter periods of wars of maneuver. 

Following civil war, the first task of every ruler that aspired to establish a new line, to recreate the 
shogunate and himself as shogun, was to subordinate provincial warriors (those furthest from the centers 
of a larger power), “who assumed and forcibly exercised rights in property and powers of jurisdiction to 
which they had no valid claim,’“° and which is indubitably a strictly ex post facto assessment since no 
appeal to right was legitimate for all claimants were effectively usurpers. In any event, power in it and 
over it (the system of social relation as a whole) was always precarious, no matter how long one single 
family actually ruled.*°° 


From Sho to Fief, its Destruction and the Gradual Emancipation of the Peasantry 
As long as shden, estates, effectively organized social labor, peasants on them had no freedom to leave 
them; moreover, they, the peasants, had no reason to leave the estates since the latter were self- 
sufficient; excluding tribute carted to administrative seats of the state, there was little commerce along 
the roads that might attract them,**' might suggest to them the reality of a world beyond where their life 
chances and prospects could improve. The situation was no different with the fief With the rise of the 
towns, however, this would all change... 
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The aftermath of the Gempei War**? was the period of greatest Kamakura strength. It favored a long 
peace in which there was a “steady increase” in agricultural productivity, as likely in our view the 
outcome of more land put into use than a consequent of the “advance in the manufacture and use of 
farm implements.”* In this aftermath many victorious warriors, new properties in hand, returned to their 
roots and settled down as small lords (vassals, go-kenin) and as the (mediate) agents of this “advance,” 
“as stewards of prosperous manors... landholders in a favored situation.”4°° Marred only by strife outlined 
above, this may have been the longest period of peace in the history of the Japanese isles down to the 
Meiji Restoration. The real turning point at which this all went awry was the attempted Mongol invasions 
(1274, 1282), the fortifications prepared in defense against which cost dearly, expenditures outrunning 
revenue, thereby greatly weakening the Bakufu. (This set the stage for Go-Daigo's attempt to rule as 
emperor, not as a figurehead.) 

In the immediate historical sense, it was against this background... the civil war which ensued in the 
collapse of the Kamakura Bakufu and the rise of Ashikaga Takauji together with his brother Tadayoshi as 
military leaders (and in the latter case as a first rate administrator)... that the appointment of provincial 
governors (military constables), following Kamakura practice, would be so fateful. 

In the mediate, longer-term historical sense, what was really important was a slow transformation in the 
structure of inheritance: Early in the era of the Kamakura shogunate, it was customary to transfer the 
entire estate to one of the sons (not the first born, necessarily). Among vassals at all levels, this required 
reinvestiture, a confirmation anew of grant by the great lord. But it was not problematic: This custom 
dovetailed neatly with, supporting as a crucial element in its organization, Japanese feudalism inasmuch 
as it permitted the seignior to amass more control over his vassals through the increasing precarity or 
insecurity of their tenures. 

But over time this practice gave way to a division of estate property to all sons more or less equitably. 
The size of holding fell sharply, often to 20% of what they had been at the outset of the Kamakura 
Bakufu; and the productivity of individual holdings increased: For among the warrior-peasants at the 
bottom of the vassalage hierarchy, it was imperative that more time was devoted to increasing rice yields 
(e.g., rice selection, hybridization), and the practice spread up the social ladder as larger landholders 
followed.**° At all levels (especially at the bottom) lords as vassals “imposed strict discipline on their 
workers [sic] as they passed from extensive to intensive farming, and even, in some areas, to double- 
cropping.”““’ Warrior-peasant descendants among the lords were known as kokujin or je-samurai, terms 
which in Britain (and later North America) have their rough equivalents in /oca/ gentry and yeomanry. In 
contributing to a rising agricultural productivity, to an increase in surpluses that dialectically were cause 
and effect of a growing demographical density, especially in the Home Provinces, surpluses which fed 
that population and thus were also mediately if more remotely causative in the growth of towns, the size 
and scale of economic activity generally, it was the activity of these lords (vassals) that, at least in part, 
undermined the self-sufficiency of the fefbecause the estates in this greatly enlarging productive context 
could no longer produce to satisfy its own needs and thus could not remain self-contained.*® A second 


433The Gempei War (1180-1185) marked the origins and establishment of the Kamakura Bakufu as Minamoto Yoritomo, 
in successfully concluding the war, rose as the first Kamakura shogun in 1192. 
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“38The last sentence is the sense of Sansom's argument ( /bid, II: 205, n. 1). It is a logical argument, though hinted at 
repeatedly (/bid, Il: 185-186, 188, 204, 205, 217, 250), one which we cannot find evidenced anywhere in this work, yet it 
is entirely consistent with the balance of the presentation in regard to the period of economic development, say 1200- 
1450. 

What is left unsaid and might otherwise be instantiated - from the letters, diaries and chronicles that he has otherwise so 
extensively and meticulously examined and culled - is that the needs (and desires) of those feudal lords, their 
households and retainers and even the tenant cultivators engaged in actual labor, too were enlarged with broader 
economic expansion. This is clearly suggested by Kozo Yamamura (“The Growth of Commerce in Medieval Japan,” 
369-370) in his review of the work of the Japanese historian Sasaki Genyi on the commutation of shden dues that 
began from a demand for their cash payment in lieu of in-kind payment made by estate stewards (/ito). (Operative in this 
account is the mystifying-occluding term, “medieval,” which effectively, without regard to intent, assimilates the shd to 
the fief one to the other.) What was at issue was the proprietors’ demand in the form of dues or products not cultivated 
on their estates. This obviously speaks to an enlargement of needs... 

In some sense, it appears that development may have exercised an attraction on the mass of fieftenants, peasants, so 
that there may have been significant numbers that, against custom and the authority of the lord, picked up and left for 


aspect of the social practices which gravely weakened the sfhd was rooted in rising agricultural 
productivity. As it rose above a certain level (indeterminate and varying), the amount of the tribute- 
becoming-rent appropriated by the shd lord became fixed. Above that amount, a fraction of that amount 
was also fixed, was diverted to the big peasant cum warrior and achieved the status of right ( mydshu 
kajishi).° These rights were, further, accumulated and became alienable; thus, they could and were 
bought amassed by others, e.g., moneylenders.“° In addition, it should be noted that the entire period 
from the installation of Go-Daigo as emperor (1318) to high era of Ashikaga decadence a century and 
three-quarters later, was one of chronic deflation in rice and other products’ price. Any lord receiving 
rents (and, of course, they all did) would demand it in cash**' in order to avoid the erosion in the 
exchangeable value of tributary products he received. 

Still another significant aspect of shd dissolution followed from the lengthy historical process of the 
emancipation of the peasants,” which was based on that decline of estates through their generational 
subdivision and breakup in inheritance, and which in part took the form of their abandonment by 
peasants for towns as they developed.“ This emancipation was temporary in the large historical sense, 
and it did not characterize the whole of the peasantry,“ i.e., while some left many peasants stayed on 
the divided estate lands and became tenants (and perhaps rural workers compensated in kind with rice) 
of the kokujin. (We shall return to the historically temporary character of emancipation in due course.) “4 
Whether holding land (i.e., with possessionary title) or tenants (“actual cultivators”), these peasants 
achieved a “personal independence and rights in land approximating to ownership or permanent 
tenancy”“* (not recognizing the difference, and not recognizing that by the conclusion of the feudal 
epoch proper, landholding and tenantcy were relational aspects of entirely distinct stratum of the 
peasantry as a whole, the warrior peasant and the tenant as actual cultivator, respectively). While a layer 
of the peasantry dramatically improved its position and standing, particularly in the Home Provinces 
where they had “virtually acquired complete freedom,”“” the peasantry as a whole was, nonetheless, by 
the onset of the era of high Ashikaga supremacy (circa 1400) hemmed in, as tenants by the small lords, 
the kokujin, and as landholders politically in an increasing confrontation with the great warrior lords and 
the organization (theirs), the shogunate, that all vied one against the other for land and the rent it 
produced. This much said, those free peasant layers working their own land exhibited a genuine 


the towns. 

It is either this subjectively-mediated historical speculation or recourse to technological determinism, namely, production 
increasingly required new inputs (implements) to secure self-sufficiency. But that is to place estate self-sufficiency in a 
competitive context without warrant. 
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How many peasants could in fact deliver rents in coin appears unknown. It was the only great lords as a social stratum 
who uniformly were in a position to make the demand stick. 
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Also, he instantiates: Near great cities like Nara and Kyoto, peasants sold their produce (rice and vegetables were in 
demand) for cash. Without becoming declassed, some were even able to take up handicrafts, village manufacture ( /bid, 
/I: 183). The first of these two developments was also abetted by introduction from Indo-China of a strain of cold and 
pest resistant rice, which in the following years was grown widely in western provinces where it was “consumed in 
quantity by the poorer classes” (/bid). 
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independence and self-organization, this in connection with the very same kokujin who exploited their 
counterparts (the peasant fenantcy) vis-a-vis the great lords as a ruling class. 

To this point the analysis is still inadequate: For in the foregoing account (rather disjointed and not fully 
consistent on this point), these two lines of analysis do not come together well: Thus, for Sansom for 
instance (who we have critically followed), it was not the overall tendential direction of economic 
development that “destroyed” the “manorial system” but, seemingly quite independently, a historically 
contingent political fact, one otherwise quite congruent with the political interpretation of Japanese history 
he offers on which the analysis of productive development sometimes appears as an intrusion. That 
political fact was the activity of the military constable [shugo], though the account is not complete without 
suggesting precisely where productive activity borne by kokujin and peasants jointly intersected the 
specific dimensions of that political activity and its history (of civil war) that made the activity of the 
constables possible. We shall follow this thread. 

As a consequence “largely... [of] the increasing number of small landowners [kokujin] and to the growing 
self-confidence of a new class of independent small cultivators,” estate (fief) rights and prerogatives of 
the great landowner had come under great pressure. By circa 1400, no great manorial lord could keep 
his estates pacified without the support of the Constable. The constables parlayed this, their position to 
expropriate, the word in the literature is “confiscate,” the best land for themselves.”448 

Now, constables were first appointed by the Kamakura Bakufu, by Minamota Yoritomo (following an 
imperial tradition with a different social content) in what would become the time-honored fashion, as 
rewards for military service during the Gempei War. They were, in order words, personal vassals (stress 
on the personal quality of this soc/a/ relation), swearing an oath of fealty in return for their positions in the 
Bakutu state (i., e., the royal household), or for gift of expropriated land, a flef Their powers were limited: 
Their roles were in times of emergency to mobilize troops, accordingly to suppress revolts and, at all 
times, of vital import to the Bakufu, to control vassals. (Another official, the jet, a land steward, was 
appointed to secure proprietors’ rights of feudal lords.) Under the Hdj6 regime these largely emergency 
powers underwent elaboration, and during civil war that followed Kamakura collapse, the Ashikaga 
shogun appointed military constables exercised an even broader power, albeit local (regional) power. On 
this basis, “They began to interfere in lawsuits concerning land, and would evict tenants [vassals] or 
install successful plaintiffs according to their own judgment. In the disorder of the time their legitimate 
and their assumed powers in combination gave them increasing military strength as well as civilian 
authority.”44° 

It was the expropriations that were crucial, for their “effect in the long run was to destroy the manorial 
system,” that is the self-governance of the fief, making the constables into territorial lords who in the 
practice of daily life were autonomous, regardless of that fact they might under certain conditions declare 
allegiance to any of a number of Ashikaga shoguns depending which one held power at which historical 
moment.‘ Before the end of the Onin War they were known as (sengoku) daimyo, by the seventeenth 
century they were recognizably great territorial lords.**" 

This disorder went far beyond the end of the civil war and the stabilization of the Ashikaga shogunate, 
beyond the social relations in which the fefitself was embedded. 

In the period of consolidation of Ashikaga power (in the late fourteenth century), peasants as a class of 
small tenant farmers formed village associations, combining with other similar bodies in other villages to 
pursue similar interests. These associations were based on village (mura) communities, though not in the 
communal sense: They were aggregate groups of families possessing arable land within the same 
“48 ibid, II: 201, and the following page for numerous instances of expropriations. 
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locale, land cultivated by the peasant families as individual units.“* These peasants and their 
associations were drawn into the ikk/, leagues, formed earlier (during the civil war in which the Ashikaga 
emerged victorious) by the kokujin to protect themselves, their homes and lands against the 
depredations of contending sides in war.‘ 

The term ikki was directly connected with a practice of revolt, and for good reason: As the constables 
with their deputies (and the armed bands they mustered) began to encroach on the lands under their 
administrative jurisdiction at the province level, as in expropriation of them, the kokujin through their ikk/ 
rose in revolt.44 We have already enumerated a set of dates, implying a periodization for these peasant 
uprisings,*°> but here we shall only identify the two great periods of these risings, the first during the civil 
war on the basis of which the Ashikaga originated ascended and the middle fifty years of the next century 
in which there were two concentrated periods, one from 1428 to 1431, the other far longer from 1440 to 
1460. The difference between the two periods resides in this: In the first, early period, the constables 
were not strong enough to outright repress and put down the revolts, and, thus, in some instances (we 
suggest the larger risings) compromises ensued. In these the peasants played a prominent role, the 
risings were well-organized.* In the second period, the risings were even better organized, more 
extensive and went further (attacks aimed at specific persons and places, seizure and occupation of 
homes and in at least one case an important monastery, pillaging and burning homes, destruction of 
evidence of debt), and, while exercising greater repression (e.g., execution of those designated as 
leaders) constituted authorities still could not suppress them. Whether risings against injustice, against 
moneylenders or against financial decrees at the provincial level (e.g., exorbitant taxation), or, often, for 
reduction in rents,*°’ Sansom suggests, “all were in essence agrarian movements stimulated by the 
growth of a new class of peasant farmer struggling for independence.”*° 

Yet there was something else operative here in the sense of a historically formed premise of this struggle 
for independence. That was the autonomy that the big peasant, the Kokujin or in another language at a 
socially and historically analogous albeit vastly different moment, the Au/ak (though not as usurer), had 
begun to exercise vis-a-vis the lord of the fief during the era of Ashikaga ascendancy (say, the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century). This growing autonomy was based on increasing agricultural 
productivity and it had permitted the well-to-do peasant warrior, against the backdrop of fixed annual 
rent, land rent (nengu), to acquire a right in the surplus transferred to the seignior and, over time, to resist 
collection of the rent itself, thereby undermining the authority of that lord.**° It also undercut the rights 
(shiki) to a portion of the rents by various strata attached to the fef(i.e., the estate manager but also 
members of the immediate family of the great lord, the seignior).“®° This too worked to cut away at the 
viability of the fief (the shd having become fej. At any rate, it was this growing social power and 
autonomy of this class that was largely at issue in the struggle against the military constables and the 
peasant uprisings. 

The uprisings became an issue of “national” concern (they occurred primarily in the Home Provinces and 
Kant6), but even the Ashikaga Bafuku was ineffective in its interventions. (By the early 1440s, the 
peasant-kokujin uprisings had taken to even the streets of Kyoto, where rioting followed. The Bakufu 
offered a partial debt moratorium, which in the practice of revolt was rejected, then extended it to no 
avail.“°' The risings continued for nearly two more decades.) 

Two consequences followed upon these events. First, the peasantry as a whole appeared to have forced 
the constables to relent in their land confiscations, and compelled debt recension, cancellation or, 
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minimally, abandonment of collection efforts,“* thus disabusing them of alternative methods of achieving 
expropriation and of enhancing revenue. Second, taken together with a pronounced decadence in 
Ashikaga governance (exhibited in a series of events that involved natural disaster, epidemic, famine and 
starvation into which the Bakufu did not advance with any significant measures of relief, and exhibited in 
lavish spending on, say, palace construction while these events transpired), the failure to successfully 
suppress the peasant uprisings vastly weakened the moral authority of the Ashikaga Bakufu. Great 
regional lords, and not just the constables becoming great lords, were just as adversely affected by this 
failure. They too had to suffer a decline in the amounts of rent extracted as a consequence of successful, 
organized peasant revolt. The peasant uprisings of mid-fifteenth century marked the end of Ashikaga 
supremacy. 
But it was also from this point forward that the great lords began re-assessing their commitments, as we 
stated earlier, calculating their family interests against their vassalage loyalties, preparing defenses and 
assessing who (which noble families) each could marshal in his support as each weighed his chances of 
success in war against the Ashikaga.** The first major clash lasted over a decade; it was the Onin War. 
In its aftermath, another peasant rising occurred in 1485. It featured the same peasant- kokujin alliance, it 
compelled two opposing regional armies in southern Yomashiro (at the center of the Home Provinces) to 
leave, it extracted a return of confiscated lands, and its forced the removal of barriers set up along travel 
routes (a general tendency of the period, as war created a turning inward, a defense against all who 
entered a region locally controlled). In the following year, a provincial government, led by the kokujin- 
gentry and detached from great lord and Bakufu control, emerged. It lasted for eight years.4° From the 
perspective of the always antagonistic great feudal lords' power, this, in the long run, was an intolerable 
situation. 

From this time forth, war devolved onto the provinces, as noble families rose and fell. 

Ashikaga shogunate was a shadow of its former self: From 1490 down to 1550 as warring went on in the 
provinces, the Hosokawa family ran roughshod over the shogunate, appointing (and demanding 
resignations, murdering or deposing) Ashikaga at will.4® From 1550 until the first of the line of Tokugawa 
shoguns (1603) appeared (through the years, 1570-1575, when formal Ashikaga, i.e., Hosokawa family, 
control of the shogunate was finally dissolved), Japan was wracked by civil war. The years 1580-1582, 
1584-1585, 1595, 1599-1600 were all periods of intense fighting. Even beyond this, instability was the 
norm and new fighting erupted (between 1616 and 1618), before the Tokugawa shogunate was finally 
stabilized. 


The Spread of Markets and the Rise of Towns 
Emergence of Artisan and Merchant Classes during the Ashikaga Supremacy 

The rise of towns and the appearance of novel social classes, specifically merchants if not artisans, are 
two inseparably distinct, interrelated facets of the same historical process. It is also obvious that the rise 
of towns and the appearance of new classes is inextricably bound up with, likewise inseparable from, the 
circulation of coin and the increasing velocity of its movement. This, in turn, is largely (in the historical 
sense, “causally”) connected to the production of surpluses and their distribution (which takes us back to 
the situation in the countryside where we left off in the last section). If here all these interconnected 
developments take on the appearance of historically different processes, it is merely a matter of 
presentation and the inadequacy, ours, of conceptually reproducing actual historical development. 

As we stated, surpluses were generated both on large estates and on farms as distinct from estates. So 
in a logically neat and general way, this, complexly mediated, facilitated development of market places 
and shops and in the end led to a broad increase in the exchange of goods. It could not have occurred 
without a circulating medium to accelerate the “passage from barter to purchase” as, of course, 
simultaneously the presence and accessibility of money augmented the number of transactions. To boot, 
development of this kind also “had the effect of raising the standard of living and causing the less 
efficient cultivators to contract debts, a process accelerated by the rapidly expanding circulation of 
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metallic currency and a consequent rise in the prices in terms of coins.”4°’ The coin itself originated in 
Sung China on the basis of trade with northern ports.“® 

By 1300, perhaps ten times as much coin was in circulation as when it first appeared.“ It was a function 
of a growing “monetarization” of society.4”° 

The circulation of coin was relative to the volume of commerce, at nodal points about which first market 
places and then market towns began to rise and grow. Money had begun to penetrate into the 
countryside at the same time as tariffs on goods that were transported for long distance were now 
beginning to be paid in coin, as were rents to landlords.*”' The great cities (Kyoto, Nara and Kamakura), 
on the other hand, had different origins. They were administrative and, perhaps also, religious centers, 
though, according to Sansom, their planned construction included decidedly economic criteria, supply of 
water, closeness to fertile land, ease of transportation to and fro by river, sea or land. Before mid-century 
a small town in the fourteenth century, from which time we can date the rise of non-political towns, had a 
population of a thousand.4” 

The origins of these towns were, of course, inseparable from the appearance of their inhabitants, those 
merchants and artisans whose activity created the fowns as sites of commerce (as opposed to 
shogunate governance) in the first place. Fully recognizing their interrelatedness, we shall consider each 
type of town and the merchant and, or, artisan specific to it in turn. 

In Japanese history, other than as administrative centers, towns had two distinct origins, a function of 
geographical locale, only connected through a long series of mediations by the overall level of 
commercial activity. 
The first were the inland towns. They rose either from a market place (likely with a structure) established 
within the boundaries or at the gates of most large estates (fiefs). Similarly, other important locales, 
shrines or monasteries (owning rich estates) likewise had marketplaces grow up at their gates. Buyers 
and sellers would gather at set intervals from every ten days to four times a month. This situation did not 
change before 1350.*”° Estate lords and the monk-managers of temples and shires, and other great lords 
collected a rent from the trades who set up at these locales; they granted monopolies for goods sold, 
agricultural or handicraft goods “their” laborers produced. Thus, they drew income from these markets 
and had proprietary interest in protecting them and increasing their volume of traffic and trade.*” (In this 
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way, feflords and their operators assisted in undermining their own independence and self-sufficiency.) 
This interest included not just granting monopolies, but forbidding freely operating merchants in their 
markets, compelling when possible merchants and peasants to conduct all activity and transactions 
through their markets.‘”® (In all this we can see the origins of monopoly practices and the depth of the 
penetration of commerce and urban social life in later periods, from that of the Sengoku daimyo through 
the entirety of the Edo era).4” 

Alternatively, and at a slightly later date, inland towns sprang up at resting areas and forks in roadways, 
at portage spots on waterways, at sites of concentration of production, etc., each place determined by 
the volume of “through” traffic, travelers, traders or pilgrims.*”’ This, the latter, was a countrywide 
phenomenon. At this point a settled class of merchants did not yet exist. There was, to be sure, a 
development beyond the itinerant peddler as these traders organized themselves and traveled in groups 
for protection arming themselves against local bandits. (As in Europe, travel did not come cheap as 
traders were forced to pay tolls when traversing the domains of a big lord.)‘”° Yet this merchant as a 
distinct stratum had yet to distinguish himself, for here he appears as a layer among the artisans, one 
that combines in his person the distribution of (selling) his craft production.4” 

Still, by this moment, the self-sufficiency of the estate (fief with its gated marketplaces - its ability to 
provide its own food, implements and other unsophisticated supplies (excepting salt, dried fish and coin 
for which it had to trade, in an earlier era barter) - had been superceded by the sheer increase in the 
volume of trade.*®° The number of market days at this point increase to six a month; traders built small 
dwellings for themselves alongside the marketplaces; itinerant vendors made their appearance at these 
locales carrying goods from other provinces either on their backs or hauled by horse or ox.‘®! These 
marketplaces were transformed by this activity into villages or small towns. Stalls rented from the lord 
gave way to the establishment of permanent shops.*®* By the height of the Ashikaga supremacy (circa 
1400), some of the towns had become much larger, centers of commerce. It should be noted that in a 
manner that independently recapitulated the pattern in western Europe (Italian Peninsula, Low Countries) 
and England, thus call it classical, this volume was a phenomenon of the countryside, of a rural 
economy, and did not start from the great cities. Here, though, as we shall later show, the similarities 
ended. 

If we consider the goods that were bought and sold, beyond agricultural produce there were plain and 
dyed cloth, needles; paper; straw mats, blinds made of reed; pot, pans and kettles, cutlery; hoes and 
spades; and lacquer goods. This suggests (as do letters of the period) a stratum of skilled artisans, no 
longer semi-free manor servants, had fully emerged. It included dyers, damask weavers; potters; lacquer 
workers; craftsmen who worked with silver, copper and iron; painters and sculptors; calligraphers; 
makers of bows and arrows; and cosmetic makers.** 

Reaching back as far as the late Yamato era, this later, further development of artisan skill did not, 
however, devolve into autonomous craft: The artisan remained politically subordinate. What was 
characteristic of this whole epoch (1185-1868) in productive terms, what we shall call military 
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mercantilism subject to the power of great lords, also and essentially characterized the artisans. 
Subordination. The entire initial, social elaboration of artisan skill took place under the guidance and 
patronage of institutions and personages of Power: The Kyoto pawnbrokers under the Tendai monastery 
on Hiyeizan, the papermakers under a great landed family, the Bdjo, the fishmongers under another, the 
Saionji; as a rule, then, under the protection of a great noble family. Artisans did, though, organize 
themselves corporately, in groups called za, and it was to the za that patronage accrued,“ patronage 
that was for far and away the greatest part bestowed by religious institutions (monasteries, shrines, 
temples). These organizations protected the occupational status of members and sought monopoly 
control of the products they distributed.**° Caught in the maelstrom of war as it unfolded from the very 
outset of Ashikaga decline, the za lost much of their patronage and most of their social power. 
Nonetheless, they do reveal something significant about economic activity as it developed: There were 
two characteristics of productive activity in the epoch which have been decisive aspects of Japanese 
civilization once the self-sufficient shd-become-fief disappeared down to the historical present and all of 
which are characteristic of social formations in which even a quasi-autonomous economic development 
(and, thus, one not subject to control by the great lords) was aborted. These were namely, social 
subordination and advanced organization, in particular, as we shall shortly see, monopoly. 

So, returning to skill, the subordinate reality of the artisans as a class is of major import; not only did they 
not play an independent role in the development of the towns... nothing on the order of that of the 
merchants as a class... but in the historical movement away from feudal social relations it was neither 
they nor merchants, but the free peasantry and small gentry who were decisive...4% 
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Of what stratum in society were these armies in route (sometimes miles long, /bid, //: 181) composed? How were they 
recruited? They were peasants, and it was not a corvée but a summons (at least initially, at the moment of the 
disappearance of Ashikaga power) which was later transformed into conscription. /bid, //:256. 

So with massed formations of largely non-warriors, closed order hand to hand fighting disappeared as did the cavalry. 
And the social basis of the new armies? Well, obviously we have already specified the conscripted peasant, but there 
was one other addition, the artisan. Below, in our Conclusion we shall mention that industrial development, especially 
mining, was driven by great tributary lords seeking to enhance their military position. Here we shall find the artisan, a 
skilled miner now used as a sapper in the assault on highly fortified castles, for “the art of war had advanced in the two 
centuries since struggle between the two Courts [which is that moment in which the feudal determination of armed 
conflict disappeared]. Now there were stone walls a hundred feet high and trained men to undermine them.” /bid, //: 257, 
259. 

Here in the militarization of these social classes we can see the immediate and rather complete subordination of 
economic development, and any “advances” in it, to the exigencies of political power and the conflicts within the class 
that wielded it. 


Far earlier (i.e., earlier that late in the Muromachi era) the harbor town ( minato-machi) developed. These 
towns arose because they offered facilities for travel and transport by water, and water was at this point 
not just an efficient mode of travel, but more effective also. They were sites from which goods from inland 
points could be shipped in bulk, for transportation by way of water was very much quicker than overland. 

Thus, the great inland cities had their own port towns. Kyoto had Yodo, Nara had Kizu, the province of 
Ise had Ominato, and Hydgo and Sakai served the Home Provinces in general.“*’ All were ports for 
ocean worthy vessels as well as those that moved along the Inland Sea.“** In the harbor and especially 
port towns, warehouses and facilities for ship repairs, for loading, unloading and breaking down cargo, 
and lodgings for seamen were all to be found. Accompanying these facilities (and likely having some 
proprietorship over them) were wholesale merchants and transport agents operating on a larger (i.e., 
wholesale) scale.*® 

Wholesale trade saw the formation of a thin layer of powerful merchants who dealt exclusively in goods 
as commodities, particularly grains, and who by the outset of the Ashikaga supremacy (1400) had 
acquired a near monopoly on the purchase and sale of these important goods. The decline of the estates 
played a large, mediate role in their formation: The agricultural surpluses generated on the estates fed 
local markets in the form of rents, “agricultural tax-produce,” accruing to landlords who were resident to 
the towns where they marketed them; but as those manors declined in significance (i.¢., as peasants 
acquired freedom, productive independence and mobility), distributed through the exchange activities of 
the landlords these revenues could provide the purchasing power to feed the rapidly growing populations 
of those towns. (The problem was especially acute in Kyoto, and in the Home Provinces generally). Yet 
the wholesale dealers in grain, especially rice, grew in lockstep with the rising town populations. So did 
their monopoly. 

In Kyoto (and because of its importance, in the surrounding towns within it as their center), price was 
determined and set by auctions of sorts,‘ i.e., a competitive determination in the essentially capitalist 
sense.“ 

The social power of these wholesale merchants was indeed great (relative to Japanese society). In 
Kyoto, in 1431 they imposed a large increase in the price of rise which was too burdensome for the 
townsfolk to bear. The Bakufu stepped in, ordering a lowering of the price. In short order (after a day), 
the wholesale dealers refused, making no rice available and stopping its inflow to Kyoto. The Bakufu had 
the major organizers of merchant resistance arrested and tortured (placement in boiling water was the 
method of choice), and their inevitable deaths was taken as proof of guilt. The deputy governor of the 
agency making the arrest (and performing the torture), the Samurai-dokoro (a judicial office of the 
Bakufu, among other things charged with keeping order in Kyoto and the surrounding province), was 
instructed to punish the rest of the merchant wholesalers, but he failed to act for he was an accomplice 
and beneficiary of the price hike policy.*% 

Curtailment of the social power of the merchants was a political problem the Ashikaga shogunate never 
solved. The Tokugawa if not the Sengoku daimyo (whose feudal anarchism and fragmentary 
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sovereignties for a brief moment permitted the tendential development toward urban autonomy among 
the great cities in the Home Provinces),®° as we shall see, would do much better. 

Still another differentiation and layer of the merchants as a class is worth mention, its trajectory worth 
recounting, because it shows just have far the development of commerce and towns (and, unlike Europe 
for a lengthy period, not just towns as coastal urban enclaves but, as towns that peppered the 
countryside) took Japan down the road a mercantile version of economic development beyond 
production and society organized by feudal social relations, even if this development, neither frozen nor 
aborted, never gave rise to the formal domination of capital over labor in production, and then underwent 
a fantastic convoluted internal elaboration under the auspices of the first full century of Tokugawa 
political power, a military tributary rule which was able to (at least until the 1840s) subordinate all else to 
itself. 

The merchant layer in question was the fon'ya, a wholesale broker (commission agent). This personage 
in evolving relations of production and distribution did not start from a mediating the relation of other 
merchants as might be expected, but from acting as an agent for a flef or even more primordially 
(undifferentiatedly) as a fief manager engaged in overseeing transport of surpluses to the large cities 
(especially Osaka and Kyoto) who detached himself from the lord of the fief and the estate in this 
practice to became an agent and, more importantly (presumably as the role of manors began to shrink 
while towns rose and grew), an agent for a number of estates. He arranged the transport of goods (and 
persons) by water and (again, presumably by) land.“ He reappeared in a historically larger role in the 
Tokugawa era, the nucleus around which a merchant monopoly organization (nakama) formed.*% 

The final layer of merchants worth mentioning, especially for his importance in the circulation of coin, is 
the moneylender. He was in fact a pawnbroker who acted as a moneylender, i.e., a usurer.**° It should 
be stressed that we are not referring here to isolated individuals, but a social stratum within the merchant 
community that began to appear around the middle of the thirteenth century. Their origins appear related 
to the exchange and trade in rents extracted by the cleric proprietors of monastery estates , especially in 
and about Kyoto.“9” 

Though, not laying at the origin of towns, it was a later development (during the period of civil war 
following the complete collapse of the Ashikaga shogunate, circa 1550-1600), there is one other type of 
town which demands mention, particularly because of the symbiotic role of the samura/to merchants that 
would appear in the Edo era and undergo much of its elaboration during it.4° This was the castle town. 
The new, great territorial lords (daimyo) that first began to emerge in this civil war barricaded themselves, 
if you will, in castles ringed with moats and walled ramparts. Internal to these fortifications was a central 
area at the heart of which was the lord's castle, spacious enough to accommodate construction of 
retainers’ residences, townsfolk homes and structures, even temples and shrines. Retrospectively, it 
appears obvious that the daimyo recognized in their own experience and in the transmitted accounts of 
shogunate and warrior history the overriding importance of an estate of one's own, its aggrandizement 
and the significance of retainers, vassals and peasant labor (the more, the better) for retention of their 
territorial hegemony and for any ambitions they may have harbored in regard to the shogunate. 

With a view to the autonomy a large estate provided, these men felt and thought it wise to prevent their 
minions from enjoying the same independence. They insisted and obligated their retainers, the bulk of 
them at least, to domicile themselves near their, the great lords’, castles (leaving the estates of these 
retainers to be run by their stewards). The castle towns were hugely significant, if for no other reason 
they housed the samurai, those not detailed to Edo. By early in the Edo era, no later than 1700, they had 
become centers of domanial trade and numbered over 300.*°° There were two unique features of the 
castle town that developed under these conditions. First, it separated the warrior from the land, the 
samurai from the peasant, for while in the past this separation had existed it was not clear cut because 
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as we have seen, warriors, the kokujin, had settled down to work the land (if not always themselves 
closely allied to it through the stewards). But now and in the Tokugawa future, the samurai were 
detached from the land living an essentially urban life. Second, the daimyo had, simply to make this 
arrangement work, provided incentives for merchants and artisans to settle around their castles. This 
was done by constructing housing, declaring the town a free market, forgoing taxes on sales and 
purchases as well as levies (exempting emergencies such as war) on residents for building and road 
construction, and forcing merchants within the lord's territory along the road leading to, through and by 
the castle town to stop and lodge there.5°° 

At this moment, then, the conditions had been established for disappearance of the primacy of feudal 
relations in social life... urban stratum had arisen and towns, not as mere enclaves at the edges of rural 
feudal society but incarnating a distinct, different commercial and mercantile principle of organized social 
life, had appeared; the social content of vassalage had been emptied and the peasantry was 
transforming its relation to its vassal lord in an eruption of revolt and a century and more of uprising... yet 
at the very same moment, rife with political conflict, warfare and pitched battle, an era of the most 
attenuated fragmentation of sovereign and parcelization of political authority, the Sengoku Jidai (1467- 
1560) was the era in which feudalism in Japan contradictorily reached its highwater mark. And this 
contradictory movement percolated down into each and every great lord's domain (dialectically, it also 
rose from each and every domain): Determined from daimyo control, territorial and strictly domanial 
economies were established, commerce encouraged in the castle-towns while internal markets were 
regulated, silver and gold mining were pursued and expanded and minting undertaken, roads were built 
and depots established, internal tolls abolished and barricades removed, all developments which 
stopped at the territorial borders (at checking stations, sekisho) of the great lord beyond which commerce 
slowed dramatically as the passage of goods and persons was tightly monitored and vastly restricted, 
and all which was subordinate to these lords military needs," and hence to their political ambitions... 


Subsidiary Note on Foreign Trade and Piracy 
The appearance of merchants as long distance seaborne traders in one respect preceded rise of inland 
towns, though, obviously, it was inseparable from another kind, the harbor town. 
Of particular import to these traders was exchange with their merchant counterparts along the Chinese 
East Asian coast. 
Trade with China reached back to late in the period of civil war involving the two Courts (1370s). It was 
an on again, off again affair, thriving from 1395-1410 (roughly), 1432-1453, 1490-1530, and deteriorating 
in the intervening periods (e.g., after 1532 deteriorating until 1548 when it ended until resuming again in 
1560). The Chinese were not dependent upon trade, during certain periods of anti-commercial 
Confucian ascendancy were hostile to it, and objected to the increasing volume of trade the Bakufu 
sought. What the emperor really desired was, first, suppression of piracy and, second, a formal tributary 
relation® with the Bakufu in which the Chinese sent the shogun gifts (silk goods, books, botanical 
medications, porcelain and, of course, copper coin) through licensed merchant intermediaries, while the 
shogun sent the emperor sulphur above all, swords lacquered drawers and chests, fans and bronze 
vessels. It was the tacit acknowledgment of Chinese hegemony that gratified the emperor and 
motivated, from the Chinese side, the exchange, while it was the luxuries with sanctioned monopolies the 
merchants eagerly sought, in order to sell at vast profits in the isles. The Bakufu in its turn ignored the 
Ming tributary designation to obtain coin, largely, it appears, to finance its palace construction as well as 
Buddhist ceremonies it underwrote.°° 
It was precisely in periods when the anti-commercial sentiment in Beijing reigned supreme that an 
embargo on trade was imposed at the coastal east Chinese boundaries, and that piracy rapidly grew. 
Piracy provided some of the luxury goods otherwise unavailable (e.g., spices). This was long distance 
trade, quite different from the tribute/gift exchange relation with the Chinese emperor. Most great families 
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of the western provinces engaged in seaborne trade, some, like the early Pisan and Genoan merchants, 
making no distinction between piracy and trade especially in periods in which the Chinese embargoed it, 
all deriving a good measure of their power from it, and few or none subject to control by the Bakufu. 

For the Bakufu unlike the Korean and Chinese emperors trade was important. Japanese merchant 
activity required trade, if nothing else than for the coin it received in exchange for silver and sulphur. 
Trade was a secondary consequence of the rise in agricultural "productivity” and the formation of towns 
based on commerce, all of which were general features of the entire period.5°° Whether it was licit or not 
was beside the point.®” This was as true during a civil war period without a formal opening to China (thus 
from 1545 until 1563 large scale annual raids on Chinese ports were continuous)*® as it was during an 
earlier period when trade was open, that of the two Courts (1338-1382). In fact, powerful noble families 
especially in KyGshd (e.g., the Ouchi at least until 1551) largely controlled pirating enterprise. These 
were not limited, unimportant and, or, modest activities, but involved small armies, two to four thousand 
men; and they were not merely Japanese, but often largely Chinese fishermen and boat builders who, 
deprived of a livelihood by a Confucian inspired Ming policy that closed off China to commerce and 
foreign trade, were driven to pirating in order to sustain themselves. °°? As many as half the crews of 
these pirates, called Wakd, were Chinese or Korean.°"° 

During this first, great civil war (that of the two Courts), some of the families gave assistance to the 
southern court (Prince Kanenaga, Go-Daigo's son); others pursued an unlicensed trade, kidnapping, and 
robbery, sacking towns, and plundering (largely grain) on the Korean coasts and the Shantung 
Peninsula.5"' They were feared and hatred by the kingships of both states. It appears likely in these 
periods in which Confucian hostility to commerce guided Ming policy that the latter revved up the illicit 
trade.5"? Legitimate trade, on the other hand, was pursued by western great lords of warrior families with 
Korea by way of annual, or more frequent, voyages. They were broke off in 1375 due to piratical 
depredations, renewed in 1392, with Japanese merchants setting up in Busan.5*° 

Major elements of Korean-Japanese exchange were pottery, cotton thread and textiles from Korea in 
return for copper and sulfur from Japan.*'* As we shall see, these raw materials were the major 
components in most Japanese trade (i.e., in bourgeois and Marxist terms, for centuries Japan functioned 
as a “backward” raw materials supplier for more “developed” “economies”) and the great lords sought to 
control and even, as the Ashikaga supremacy broke down and conflict then civil war erupted, promoted 
mining development to extract these substances. 

Finally from the western provinces, whose shugo daimyé families especially the Ouchi were responsible 
for the greatest part of Japanese foreign trade in this whole era5"® (trade which was beyond control of the 
Bakufu we add), there was trade from Hakata in Kydshi with the Luchu (Rydkyd) Islands, a important 
center of East Asian trade with ships from Ming China and Chésen Korea frequenting the isles. (The 
Luchuans reached as far west as Siam, Burma, Sumatra and Java, trading Japanese swords, fans and 
sulphur for spices and perfumes whose production was indigenous to the tropics).°'° From 1540 on, that 
trade, especially that originating from the western ports, grew even during the period of Chinese 
embargo (as trade in the form of smuggling with hidden bases in Chekian (Zhejiang), Fukien (Fujian) and 
Kwangtung (Guangdong) provinces took place). After 1560, Chinese kingship relented on its band on 
foreign trade and piracy began to lessen. Toward the end of the embargo period (roughly 1530-1560), 
the Portuguese with a base on Macao mediated Japanese and Chinese trade both, carrying cargo 
(largely silk textiles, raw silk and copper coin one way, silver and occasional slaves the other way) and 
acting as brokers. This monopolization would be hard to break, the Portuguese were well established, 
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even before the diminution of piracy immune to attack. (Portuguese ships were armed with cannon, their 
crews with muskets, and this was something these pirates had never seen.) They had a large presence 
in east and southeast Asia (Indonesia, Philippines).°"’ In fact, both as a prelude to and laying the 
foundations for their ascendancy over a lengthy historical period in the East and South China Seas, an 
ascendancy rooted in establishment of thriving bases, the Portuguese had previously broken the Arab 
monopoly over Indian-European trade.5"® 

Seaborne trade was clearly important for the merchants of the western Japanese provinces (in this 
reaching as far east to the center of the country as Sakai), and important for the daimyo standing behind 
them, but commodity for commodity it was vastly inferior in volume, perhaps a couple orders of 
magnitude below that which as the same historical moment constituted the objectified, reified mediation 
forging integration of an European economy governed tendentially by the primacy of economic 
development underpinned by the formal domination of capital over labor in northwestern Europe, the 
Mediterranean and near Atlantic. 


Hideyoshi, the Taik6 no Kenchi and Objective Historical Outcomes 
Seemingly dissolving the Ashikaga shogunate, the civil war of the latter sixteenth century only exhibited 
its real object after the military rise of Toyotomi Hideyoshi was complete. That object was the peasantry: 
Its the suppression had not been achieved for over a century and and it was the failure to do so which 
actually, and fatally, undermined the Ashikaga shogunate. 
Not only had the peasant-gentry (kokujin) leagues imposed a settlement on the great “feudal” lords 
(daimyo), bringing on the collapse of Ashikaga shogunate power, before the end of Ashikaga shogunate 
(Hosokawa family) rule as such, peasants had begun to exercise ‘heir power through the formation of 
village councils (typically organized hierarchically with gentry serving as council elders) which organized 
the affairs of the village including addresses (in petitionary form) to estate lords over issues affecting the 
villages*" (such as drainage, irrigation, encroachment). 
Proceeding directly from his authority as regent, Hideyoshi had his minions and officials carry out a 
meticulously detailed land survey, the 7aikd no Kenchi, that encompassed Japan in its entirety, the 
northern provinces, Kanta,*2° the Home Provinces, the western provinces, Shikoku and Kydishi. This was 
a massive undertaking that, beginning in 1583, was not completed until 1598°*' (the year of Hideyoshi's 
death). More important was what it revealed about the culture of Japan. The survey was highly 
rationalized (in the manner that characterizes the bourgecisie in history, which is not to say that the great 
estate lords of Japan in an era of warring “barons” were bourgeois, for they were not, and even two 
hundred years later the Tokugawa shoguns were not. But, neither were they feudal.) The survey 
achieved a measure of yield in every parcel of arable rice cultivated in the country. 
Precisely, carefully and systematically yet not abstractly,>* a record of the locality of each and every rice 
field in Japan was determined with a view to its dimensions and its yield. The method was flexible as it 
was honed over time, but when finally achieved (1594) it entailed a calculation of an area of rice 
cultivation and production by way of a measuring unit of one shaku (6.3 feet) in length with the smallest 
unit of area measure equal to the square of this length. On this basis, a potential yield was assessed as 
a fixed amount of unhulled rice harvested from a single area unit. Other factors, especially various 
grades of soil, entered into the calculation creating slight variations from this norm.°# Producing grains 
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and vegetables, even the dry fields and garden plots were assigned a yield expressed in terms of 
rice.5% Within a non-bourgeois context, this was rationalization at its limits: Rice, like money under 
capitalism, functioned as a general equivalent (though not a universal one) in order to “simplify... 
procedure[s] by reducing” rent “collection to a single calculation.” At this moment in shogunate history 
tice collection by way of this method (as opposed to the collection of coin which was still subject to 
minting by numerous daimy6)5®° offered the best means of extending Hideyoshi's control nationwide.°” 
But let's return to the relation of the survey to its object, the peasants in possession of the land they 
worked. 

Thus inspected and measured, every plot, strip or piece of land was registered and, in registering, 
assigned to a specific individual — not a family, not a small group of families, not a village, but to the head 
of the household who was responsible for its cultivation. 

In measuring, the survey went beyond the foregoing: It grouped the fields by villages (or a cluster of 
small villages). Fields were classified and distinguished according to volume yield (three classes, first, 
second and third), both wet and dry fields. Further distinctions were made and taken into account in a 
final tabulation of actual yield: These were the distance the rice had to be transported, and topography 
including soil variations and irrigation channel upkeep.” 

Since there had never before been a survey (or at least one so thorough and of such magnitude), it is 
also likely that it would have revealed arable cultivated land and production (i.e., a calculated amount of 
tice produced) below the levels reported, hence rents (increasingly tribute) below levels that might have 
otherwise been extracted.°?® There was, then, peasant opposition and resistance. But the survey itself 
went far beyond this. 

Having identified an individual cultivator, the intent and purpose here was to extract the maximum tribute 
from each tiller and producer, to push the peasant to the ground and keep him there. This should be 
understood in both of its potential senses; first, the now atomized peasant was to be fixed to the soil 
where, second, exploitation could be carried out to the maximum... Honda Masanobu, an advisor in 
whom Hideyoshi put much store, infamously remarked the state rested on the peasantry, and the 
peasant was to be handled gingerly, leaving him with just enough food to live on, no more, the rest to be 
appropriated as tribute...°” As if to create then put a nail in collective coffin of the peasantry, in collecting 
the tribute consisting in the largest quantities of rice which could be squeezed from it, the daimyd, and 
above all the shogunate, could control the market in its sale and thereby largely eliminated the peasants 
chances of unhinging themselves from the soil that Hideyoshi and the Tokugawa after him sought to fix 
them to.5°° To this nail another was added: As we have indicated, °' feudal rents tended to be fixed as 
they first emerged from the shden system and later developed under lords whose power was based on 
autarkic fiefs; however, under the new rationalized arrangement the amount extracted rose if the yield 
grew,°? and, it appears, even if it did not. 

So if peasant productivity was to support the relations of hierarchy that secured rents (once again)- 
becoming-tribute (not so much the array of personages that included the landlord himself, his household, 
his steward and manager, but the provincial tax collector and, above all else, the shogunate state) some 
efficiencies had to be achieved, and the social relation that remained even after the demise of the self- 
sufficient fiefestate had to be cut through:5° 
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Peasants immediately recognized from the very get-go that any “transparency” achieved by the land 
survey would fatally undermine the social relation constituted by a web of rights and duties that, first 
formed under the shd, had survived ongoing destruction of feudal autarky and that at least in part 
underpinned their power. A village council representation did not approach an estate lord, even if 
disguised in petitionary form, simply because it was organized expression of a mass of peasants and 
landholders (small gentry), because it itself was a power to be reckoned with. If it was merely a question 
of raw power, strictly a confrontation of wills, the lord may well have been able to mobilize enough brute 
samurai force to put at least one village down. The capacity to approach the lord in the first place, and 
his willingness to listen, rested, again at least in part, on the customary behavior and traditions whose 
content was those web of rights and debts and which was, as the English of the same historical era like 
to say, time out of mind. In this respect, the 7a/k6 no Kenchi should be viewed as the capstone to the 
destruction of autarky of the fief the final dissolution of remnant feudal social relations not to institute 
something novel (such as, say, the formal domination of capital over labor in production) but to re- 
institute something very old, a full tributary state where kingship was supplanted by sfable military 
despotic rule of a shogun. But it was not a tributary state in the ancient sense, but a very modern one in 
which, first, the autonomy of village community (mura associations) embodied in Japan by the village 
council, even if the relations forming it were not lateral but hierarchical, had to be destroyed; and, 
second, constituted out of a circuits of the distribution of production and tribute, a large merchant class 
formed, one that far exceeded any historically analogous social strata among ancient tributary 
formations. This, the latter, we shall take up in the next section; here and now, we are concerned with 
former, and the response of those who actually worked the land to the survey. 

The survey immediately became the object of ferocious class struggle. There were refusals to fork over 
the rents-becoming-tribute, as a rule two-thirds of the total projected yield (all rationalized calculation 
notwithstanding this projection was often widely at variance with, overestimating actual yield).5** There 
were those who simply deserted the village without complying, and at least one instance in which a 
village head concealed the officials' report and submitted his own.**° Resistance was widespread and far- 
reaching. This can be seen in the measures that Hideyoshi instituted to suppress resistance. In 1584, he 
promised crucifixion of entire village populations, men and women and children, if they gave 
misinformation so that the returns that came back were falsified; in 1590, he instructed one of his lead 
Officials surveying the far north (Dewa and Mutsu) to make it manifest and unmistakable to both gentry 
and peasant alike that in the case of any effort to obstruct inspection, the whole family would be 
executed. Even if there was so much as murmurs and complaints the entire village was to be killed. °° In 
Dewa, resistance was not passive but went over to the offensive, murderously: Farmers killed survey 
officials. Here a large armed force was sent in to put down the opposition.°*” 

So what did Hideyoshi's survey and reform in annihilating peasant opposition achieve? 

It is doubtful that the survey results were “accurate” in the sense had there, counterhistorically, been 
cooperation, those results would have been the same. Tribute under such counterfactual conditions 
would have been much greater. But this is exactly that, the narrow “factual” view of the matter. What in 
the objectively historical and thus socially significant sense it did do was to attach the peasant to the soil, 
not in the feudal sense that is often mistakenly equated with serfdom; to the contrary, it recreated him as 
an individual, detaching him from the village and its institutions and self-organization, rendering him in his 
person exclusively the subject of revenue extraction, with indivisible unitary rights of the subject of the 
state, namely, to be plundered for “taxes”... it destroyed village autonomy, peasant interests no longer 
begetting a community... It created a class of small peasant farmers as an aggregate sum of individuals 
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(in the precise of Marx's remark about the French peasantry in Napoleonic nephew's era as a “sack of 
potatoes”).5% 

The survey had another objectively historical and thus socially significant outcome, a product of the 
rationalization of the land for purposes of maximizing tribute, and it was this: In registering every piece of 
cultivated land in Japan and assigning it to some individual cultivator, while appearing to provide the 
lowliest peasant with security of tenure, it actually assured him that he would be beholden to another 
man: For without aid of the village and unable to mask some of his production forcing his and his family's 
production below a level where they could support themselves from the land registered to him, already 
robbed of his (and the family's) resources and impoverished the peasant householder (and his family) 
would be forced to labor for others, small or large lords, undermining his (and his family's) productive 
autonomy, rendering him (and them) socially dependent on a rice wage or proletarianizing him (and 
them). Grasping this requires consideration of the relation of production to the actual, albeit typified land 
holding itself. If the 95% of the holdings in an average village might range from % chd to 1% chd (i.e., 
produce 5 koku to 15 koku), it would require 7-8 men laboring full-time to work the largest holding (1% 
ché). Now a koku is a measure of the productivity of the land, not its spatial extend (though it does have 
a rough relation to land, since peasant labor, 4-5 men, could produce 10 koku of rice from single chd in, 
say, 1600 (i.e., at the time of completion of the survey). A single chd was the equivalent of 2.52 acres, 
and the rough equivalent of 5.2 bushels in Anglo-American usage, but what is decisive is that it was 
understood as the average annual consumption of a single person. At this time as a rule of thumb, 
peasant labor on one chd of land would produce 10 koku of rice and required 4-5 men to do so under 
conditions of mixed (wet and dry) cultivation.® This is the way Hideyoshi understood it, the way his 
advisors understood it, the way the officials who actually undertook the survey understood it, and 
conceptually it embodied the real relation of producer to his product on the medium of the land... Return 
now to that objectively historical outcome. On upward 60% of the holdings in our typical village, the 
peasant family tilling a holding of % chd could not support itself. But, resistance and opposition 
notwithstanding, enforcement of the new basis for tribute collection tied him to this situation. The upshot 
was that by far and away the largest portion of the old village community was compelled to work (the 
peasant himself, or a son or daughter in the family) for other landowners, those among the peasantry 
with larger holds (and the handful with far larger holds) within the village or a nearby village, or to work 
on the estates of the great lords (daimyo). In any event, the survey and its enforcement recreated the 
peasantry as a class of individual landowners among who the largest number with either part peasant- 
part tenant or simply tenants.“° Utilizing the survey, corvées were imposed (expressing the strong 
tendency of the Tokugawa shogunate to centralized, bureaucratic rule). Depriving him of time working 
the land, they impoverished the small peasant and pushed him off it," forcing him either to become a 
tenant or to migrant to the towns looking for work. At the same time, as we shall note below, any 
inclement weather (e.g., drought) would have the same effect... 
The survey was one of several related measures that achieved the historically efficacious ends we can 
now describe. One of the two most important others complementing the survey was a policy of peasant 
disarmament carried out in 1588. The weapons of the peasantry as a whole were confiscated (as well as 
that of the warrior monks of the monasteries). Made easier by ongoing (albeit winding down) civil war, by 
the mobilizations required to enforce the survey and having its precedent in the policy of Hideyoshi's 
predecessor, Oda Nobugana, it was known as Taikd no Katanagari, Taik6's Sword Hunt. The other 
policy of major significance was the population census begun at the end of 1590. On its basis, village 
residents were identified and fixed in place: Thus one measure taken to effect this outcome was the 
expulsion of all vagrants from villages; another was the similar expulsion of any persons who had 
entered a village from another and were not resident to the village entered. The accounting so compiled, 
provided the shogunate (and its provincial authorities) were a register of potential available corvée labor, 
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which would be used especially in the early decades of the Tokugawa shogunate to conscript peasants 
for construction and large-scale maintenance of roads, drains and dykes, and not to belabor the point, for 
military conscription in the case of war such as that which Hideyoshi was planning against Korea at the 
time of his death.5 The population census and, in particular, its uses accelerated re-formation of a 
tributary state along the lines we described immediately above. 

Thus, though perhaps not all factually it was desired to be, taken together with these other measures the 
land survey, the basis of annual taxation assessments carried out over time, created an atomized 
peasantry: If the peasant was not always a landowner, then he was a tiller who produced revenue 
(tribute), for the state and could hold him directly accountable for such; it loosened hierarchical bonds 
nonetheless expressing a community of interest between peasants and small gentry; rendered the village 
councils hollow institutions dramatically lessening the power of the both strata; and it resolved that 
massive problématique, the shoals on the sands of which the Ashikaga ship of state, its shogunate, had 
sunk: It undercut the institutional and organizational bases, the village councils and the /kki, of the 
agrarian risings that went back nearly one hundred and fifty years.5“ 


Conclusion 

Problems of the Tokugawa Shogunate as a Modern Tributary Formation 
The constitution of a modern tributary formation - modern largely but not solely because military despotic 
tule displaced kingship - was hastened, and vastly strengthened, by the minting of coin as a function of 
the activity of the shogunate. 
This quickened the circulation of coin and markedly increased the volume of the exchange of goods, and 
thus created a further division of labor among and enlargement of merchants as a class. While it might 
appear that merchant activity itself rests on the tendentially autonomous economic development, the line 
of analysis this implies rests on an abstract transposition of a Mediterranean and European model to 
Japan (not the mention in the West that very “model” itself vastly exaggerates the reality of self- 
governing principle immanent to economic activity). 
The financial power of a few large merchant families did not posed a distinct problem for the Tokugawa 
shogunate,* even as the size of the commercial economy grew to dwarf that of agriculture, traditional 
source of tributary revenue. A societal impasse did develop and it formed in the relation of the one to the 
other. Advances were made in agricultural productivity, but at the certain point, roughly 1730, once they 
were monetarized the surpluses generated by a viciously exploited peasantry could no longer support 
not just the shogunate tributary state, but the structurally symbiotic relation of the mass of the samurai to 
the merchants as a class further accelerated the whole process in acting more or less as a pump to drain 
off those surpluses into the commercial economy enhancing merchant wealth. This impasse, however, 
did not undo the Tokugawa shogunate, or it did so only as a foreign crisis loomed. Though beyond the 
reach of these remarks, it was at that moment that the whole tributary societal totality underwent 
transformation. 
Here we can stress the feudal problem of fragmentary sovereignties never threatened Tokugawa rule 
(even as the shogunate in its early years worried about little else), but that rule became increasingly 
unstable as, slowly over decades becoming vast, a social polarization developed. The mass of peasants 
and samurai grew impoverished, with the impoverishment deepening after 1800, while a tiny layer of 
wealthy peasant engrossed themselves, a merchant class altogether well-to-do but nonetheless 
bifurcated with an extraordinarily wealthy layer at the top and the great daimyo families (here including 
the Tokugawa) all possessing unprecedented societal wealth.°4 
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While all our conclusions here are summary and provisional, we shall first trace out the stabilization of 
the Tokugawa shogunate exhibiting its non-feudal, tributary character. Then we shall describe the 
samurai-merchant social symbiosis which, we believe, will exhibit the structure and organization of 
merchants as a class. Finally, we shall examine the situation of the peasantry. 


Stabilization of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
Following the death of Hideyoshi in 1599, rival aspirants to the position of shogun began to openly 
maneuver, preparing for the confrontation that would decide who was the greatest power in Japan. 
Tokugawa leyasu emerged as that man on the basis of the victory of his forces in the battle of 
Sekigahara in October 1600.’ As soon as Osaka fell to him (it did without a fight shortly thereafter 
victory at Sekigahara), he began to consolidate his power. He did so in the manner which was long 
customary, ruthlessly expropriating the greatest part of his rivals’ estates, and rewarding his closest 
subordinates with the lands of his vanquished opponents. 
He divided these lands (those that he didn't keep for himself and his immediate family) in a manner that 
permitted his most loyal and trusted subordinates to keep on eye on those lords in which he placed less 
faith. So perhaps in this respect leyasu may have been a little more cunning than previous shoguns 
who had just emerged from a major, or civil, war, but this is not the reason why the line of shoguns he 
founded was any more successful than all those in the past, in particular the two other great lines, the 
Kamakura and the Ashikaga. Though this was not the end, and though struggle would break out all over 
again in 1616, we can suggest why, once the Tokugawa shogunate emerged victorious in this latter 
struggle, the explanation lies elsewhere than in leyasu's cunning. 
In the broadest social and historical sense, that explanation is that Japan was no longer feudal, that, in 
other words, while the belligerent, aggressive subjectivity of a warrior culture remained as its residue, the 
objective context in which antagonisms arose from various, conflicting fragmentary sovereignties had 
ceased to exist. This context was formed by a subordinate peasantry bound to service tenement, that 
self-contained manor (fief), social relations of personal dependency (protection and obedience) 
characterizing vassalage, and the supremacy (as in rule) of a specialized class of warrior. 
What must be shown is how each of these aspects of this context disappeared or was transformed; for in 
showing this we demonstrate how conflicting fragmentary sovereignties were overcome, disclosing the 
actual historical conditions that made military despotic tributary rule possible. 
We have already traced out both the gradual destruction of the fief and the manner in which the 
peasantry first freed itself from service tenement and how it was later atomized, rendering it, while free, 
subject to savage tribute extraction under the Tokugawa (more on this shortly). And we have seen how 
the oath of fealty as a central feature of vassalage became meaningless. What we are required to do is 
exhibit how the Tokugawa shoguns more or less permanently subordinated the samurai as a warrior 
class, insuring that no daimy6 or great territorial lord could arise to sustain a challenge to their rule, in 
other words, why it was no longer appropriate to speak of the supremacy of this class in the state, but 
instead of military despotic, tributary rule of One (a single man) resting on a central bureaucracy all 
based on the surpluses extracted from the peasantry. In achieving this end, the Tokugawa were required 
to “raise up” (i.e., permit development of) merchants as a class, and in so doing resolved this samurai 
“problem” by linking the fate of the warrior to that of the merchant, who, ostensibly despised, was a 
central class figure in the Edo era. 
We can begin with the specific measures undertaken in the early years of the Tokugawa shogunate that 
permitted it to emasculate warriors as a class, that linked their fate to that of the merchants, and that 
established the conditions of the regime's stabilization. 
The first measure was, beyond merely minting its own coin, establishment of a currency system which 
was uniform throughout the country. This measure allowed development of commerce to the point at 
which money became a universal medium of exchange which, in turn, curtailed the power of the samurai 
by uncomfortably yet symbiotically linking them to the merchants. The second measure was the sankin 
kOtai, a requirement imposed on the warrior class as a whole from its smallest landholder up to the great 
territorial lords to periodically attend the shogun's offices in Kyoto. This measure reinforced the outcome 
of the second, deepening that symbiotic linkage. The third measure was closure of the country to foreign 
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merchants (except on an extremely limited basis, the Dutch and Chinese) and, with it, an end to further 
penetration of and subordinate to, foreign capital. 

Now neither instituting a national currency system nor setting up a system of exclusion was 
accomplished by a single decree. Both involved a series of actions. This much said, we can consider 
each of three measures in turn, all of which taken together were crucial to the stabilization of the 
Tokugawa shogunate within the first forty years of its rule. 

We have already mentioned that the great territorial lords were mining silver and gold in the period during 
which the Hosokawa family dominated the Ashikaga shoguns and the period of civil war which followed. 
They were also minting their own poor quality coin, copper as well as silver and gold. These practices 
created a potentially monstrous problem of heterogeneity in coin, greatly inhibiting commerce as 
merchants and sellers were forced to examine each coin for its quality and weight it for its metallic (e.g., 
silver) content. It was in part for this reason that in 1601 leyasu instructed the Bakufu to mint silver and 
gold as standardized coins, elements in the establishment of a uniform currency.®' (leyasu, like 
Hideyoshi before him, owed a great number of mines, which were providing the silver and gold - at a 
premium — for minting. He profited handsomely, in a double sense for he placed all the main mines under 
direct Bakufu control.)* Both gold and silver were utilized for larger transactions. A smaller (i.e., less 
valuable), a copper, coin was still required, especially one that could be used as a standard fare in most 
transactions in the towns, including the castle towns, and countryside outside the great cities. Taken in 
1608, the first measure was prohibiting the usage of Chinese copper coins. What followed were years of 
effectively trial or experimental mintings: Before in 1636 a standard copper coin was finally minted in 
large quantities.* The immediate stimulus to that commerce outside the great cities should be obvious, 
but is nonetheless worth stating. 

The second measure was the institution of the sankin kotai. The requirement here was not just to 
periodically attend the offices of the Shogunate, his “court,” in Edo, but in the intervals between 
attendance to leave immediate family (wives and children) as hostages in Edo™ at residences built at 
the daimyd's own expense. (Constructed at great expense, these residences housed the wives and 
children of the daimyo on a permanent basis.)°° Among the two-hundred great houses in Japan subject 
to this measure which was not fully developed until 1633, this requirement amounted to half their time.°% 
Thus, the time available to conspire was vastly restricted and while operating at home (in a daimyd's own 
territory) when he might feel most politically comfortable, serious intrigue was undertaken at the risk of 
destroying the family line. In this connection, another edict that leyasu was able to effect very early in his 
reign (precisely because it was early, because his enemies lay prostrate and his supporters were flush in 
the enjoyment of the newly aggrandized estates) should be mentioned. The cities of Kyoto, Nara, 
Nagasaki, Osaka, Yamada and Yedo were all declared subject to immediate and direct rule of the 
shogunate.**” Again the most loyal of lords were at once appointed as officials to enforce these new 
jurisdictions. This measure allowed the shogunate to immediately and directly intervene in the 
administration of the great merchant cities in Japan, to insure that independent governed cities, 
communes, did not develop (as they did in the Mediterranean, though we are highly dubious that leyasu 
was aware that an actual historical “model” existed, even if, altogether unlikely, well-heeled and well 
educated Portuguese Jesuits had confided as much to their Zen Buddhist counterparts). Merchant 
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bodies in city governance were indeed created but they were entirely subordinate to the shogunate 
officialdom, essentially transmission belts for the latter's administration. 

In this way, differences that counted (those with respect to social power) between merchants and 
samurai were merely formal: Stripped of their status as an element of a ruling class as they became 
mere functionaries of the administration of the state (shogunate), samura/ too were impotent. And, while 
national officials were present in the great cities (Edo, Kyoto, Osaka, etc.), the largest number of samurai 
who found positions in this bureaucracy held those positions in the han, the daimyo domain, and the 
castle towns. There was good reason for this, namely, as the sovereign at the top of the state the 
shogunate mandated that each han was responsible for maintaining a minimal number of samurai, and 
specified that number.*? The shogun ruled through the daimyo: So often misinterpreted as independent 
centers of feudal power, their domains (han) only outwardly appearing as such but substantially, nay 
essentially, were nodal points, likable to provincial governors in the Chinese imperial system, from which 
state policy decided upon in Kyoto was administered locally. None of this was in any stretch of the 
imagination a “feudal” polity, but exhibited the growing tendency to rule through the bureaucratic control 
typical of tributary kingship. 

The daimyo were thus subject to increasing surveillance, this through a network of couriers and retainers 
in the shogunate employ. Yet there was still more. As part of the sankin kotai as it evolved, these 
warrior lords were required to pay for their own travel, residence and whatever retainers they brought 
with them while at the shogun's “court,” and they were required to pay in specie. To pay for their time at 
“court” they had to alienate a portion of the tribute they extracted from peasants on their lands (or that 
they extracted from the peasants samurai in their entourages to whom they rented or whom they 
employed), sell it to wealthy merchants and, in many cases, have “credit” extended to them. °*' The same 
credit allowed them to finance construction of residences at Edo, and the maintenance of the castles and 
estates at home.*™ This was extraordinarily costly, and a drain on daimyé resources, which from start 
to finish was tribute extracted from the peasantry. 

The third measure was closing off the country to foreign merchants, and to what the shogunate saw as 
virtually the same, eventual control by a foreign power. This measure was the outcome of a complex of 
intense mercantile rivalries between European colonial powers, the Dutch, English and Portuguese, the 
Japanese shogunate and the merchants it sponsored (and to a far lesser extent, the imperial Chinese).5* 
It too was not decreed in a single enactment. Having welcomed foreign trade, leyasu, with good reason, 
increasing saw the clerics and traders as agents of foreign powers bent on territorial conquest and 
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subordination. He, like Hideyoshi, attempted to separate religion and trade.°° The Dutch were willing, but 
the Portuguese and the Spanish were not (the Spanish and Jesuitical Inquisitional offensives, the Thirty 
Years War, the Eighty Years war against the Calvinist bourgeoisie, all these inclusive of Portugal's 
independence from Spain were elements of counterrevolutionary Castilian traditions, the weight of which 
were simply too much to permit abandonment of Catholic conversion).*° leyasu wanted foreign trade, 
i.e., he wanted to develop a powerful seaborne merchant fleet, he wanted the technology of murder 
embodied in western weaponry and he wanted skilled miners who carried within them knowledge of the 
physics and engineering of the day (as it had advanced and was rapidly advancing) to teach and bring 
his miners up to the level of the vastly more efficient smelting processes of western European 
operations.” In January 1614, proselytizing and the practice of Christianity were proscribed. Matters 
stood this way for nearly two decades. It did not satisfy the shogunate, it did not allay the fear of foreign 
penetration and eventual domination, or, more to the point, fear of a coalescence of truly powerful great 
territorial houses (especially the Mori and Shimazu, and other houses in the west, Kyishi) backed by a 
foreign power and with that backing overthrow of the Tokugawa shogunate. The number of foreign ship 
entering Japanese ports and Japanese ships leaving them were restricted in 1633. The fears remained 
unabated. The Portuguese were expelled in 1638, and the death penalty was decreed to any “national” 
who left the islands and was foolish enough to return. With a ban on construction of all ships capable of 
ocean travel — thereby turning leyasu's vision of a powerful merchant marine upside down and inside out 
— by 1641 the system of exclusion, of hermetically sealing Japan's borders, was completed.* 
The final, fourth measure was the late recognition by the Bakufu (merchants, and tailing them a thin 
artisan layer, had arrived at this rather obvious insight far earlier) that, now absent foreign competition, 
social stability required monopoly.*® In this respect, the memory of the Sengoku Jidai was fresh, this 
epoch still too close to Japanese experience, not to see in the avaricious pursuit of daimyo self- 
aggrandizement a competition that was societally destructive and ruinous. Unlike the merchant groups in 
the West with their Pettys and Lockes, who gave the bourgeoisie their science of society (political 
economy) and provided a philosophical justification in a “state of nature” that permitted it to extol the 
virtues of competition, the Tokugawa following the merchants of Edo, Osaka, Kyoto, etc., at a great 
temporal-historical distance peered into the future and in its depths rightfully saw the bellum omnium in 
omnes.57° Repelled by what was seen, the merchant first and the shogunate later recoiled and, within 
the framework of existing society, opted for monopoly as a principle of societal organization and, in the 
case of the merchants, as a matter of collective self-preservation. Monopolistic practices had originally 
been, in part at least, defensive since the Bakufu was hostile to merchants, did not recognize their 
nakama (trade association), and took a hundred years to do so. Yet in 1721, organization of merchants 
into nakama was made obligatory. 

At this moment, a social structure that had been fluid from time of the rise of leyasu at the beginning of 
the century began to harden and became rigid. 

While the struggle being fought out in three kingdoms (England, Ireland and Scotland) and the Low 
Countries would effect the epochal political stabilization of bourgeois social relations in the unitary 
productive region of northern Europe and England, the Atlantic coastal North America and the West 
Indies, and the Mediterranean, it was the systematic isolation of Japan from the movement of capital 
through the circulation of goods as commodities at the level of the world that was the necessary 
capstone to the series of measures that gave the Tokugawa shogunate its best chance for its own 
tributary stabilization. 
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570In Locke (The Second Treatise on Government), ‘the ‘state of nature’ is conceived as an autonomous sphere in 
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Bolshevik Doctrine, “Lenin: Theoretical Fount of Bolshevism Doctrine, II,” the Theoretical Note to Bolshevism and Stalin. 
Urgeschichte), while in this unbridled egoistic pursuit of self-aggrandizement the Tokugawa only saw renewed civil war. 


Samurai-Merchant Symbiosis 
With perhaps a singular exception in history (that being the English “new merchants” involved in 
provisioning, supervising and disciplining labor in production in the monocultural plantation agriculture in 
Virginia during the era of Stuarts, and those merchants who in later histories of colonial activity took 
these as their model),5’' merchant profit is formed in the circulation of goods (and goods as 
commodities), formed out of surpluses that are generated in production, logically speaking, prior to and 
outside circulation; this profit is, so to speak, skimmed off most often by buying cheap and selling dear. In 
extolling the producer (i.e., the peasant), ideologically we might add (that is, as an ideational veil masking 
an activity of ruthless exploitation of peasants) and as a function of the shogunate-created Edo era status 
system,°” the Tokugawa-Confucian-samurai conception of the merchant as a mere “mover of goods” 
(hence his lowly status) ideally and adequately reproduced a real social relation. Based on this 
conception, the enormous resentment of the merchant for his wealth (he did not derive it virtuously, from 
production) was, even if the samurai could not fathom just how (the mechanisms whereby) the merchant 
achieved that wealth, also an adequate assessment of the real state of affairs. This much said, with the 
exception of the socially undifferentiated artisan-merchant who disappeared during the first half of the 
Edo era, in Japan no less than elsewhere the merchant extracted his profits from circulation, producing 
nothing. 
Had we been privy to some very private conversations among merchants and had the civility and culture 
of the Tokugawa court society internalized by them permitted such expressions, then “naif,” “rube,” 
“yahoo,” simpleton, or more kindly, naive and innocent might have been some of the terms (or their 
Japanese language equivalents) used by the merchant to describe the samurai: The warrior was as a 
tule charged far more for goods and services that artisans and wealthy peasants, because he had no 
idea of how price was formed,‘ but also (exhibiting some of the antagonism in the relation, here 
expressed in exchange) because he despised trade and the commercial form of life: He possessed a 
mentalité incapable of rational calculation, and this was entirely congruent with the samurai vision of the 
good life in which the merchant ranked lowest in society, there only to serve him. 
But the tension had to remain suppressed because the samurai, as did the shogunate, required the 
merchants, their goods and their services and their loans, and the merchants found their great lord and 
shogunate sanctioned relation to samurai a secure, lucrative source of profit, in a form of life for which 
making profits was synonymous with provision of a livelihood, and adequate as a medium to pursue and 
capture all the ambitions that stirred in the human breast. 
Recall our discussion of the castle towns. The samurai were forbidden work in farming; yet in confining 
the warriors to their castle towns, the daimyd had separated them from the land, rendered them 
increasingly displaced (and over time without role and function in society), men of rural formation and 
outlook captive to an urban life. Detached from the land, the samurai still were required to eat like 
everyone else, to pay taxes on that land, and to recreate (in what would become dissolute ways, again, 
over time). The wherewithal to each and all was specie (gold, silver or copper coin). It was only through 
the merchant that money could be obtained. The samurai acquired it through the sale to the merchant of 
his portion of tribute. Now both daimyd and samurai were required to pay their “taxes” at a central 
exchange in Osaka. Handled by merchants, it was in this exchange they obtained specie. Loans to tide a 
warrior over from one harvest to the next were also made, of course, also by merchants. In Edo, in 
excess of ten percent of the population, perhaps as many as 140,000 souls, were warriors, precious few 
with adequate resources to sustain themselves. The moneylending merchants “carried” these samurai 
from stipend issuance to issuance, with debt accruing as a service charge. It drove most to bankruptcy, 
and we know at least once the debts were officially canceled.°” At any rate, in this relation, the advance 
loans amounted to the provision of credit. Similarly, the daimyo financed their trips to and fro Edo, 
including the costs of transporting, feeding and housing the foot soldiers, pages and servants in their 
entourages,°” on the basis of this credit in the form of bills of exchange. (At roughly the same historical 
moment and in a different place, this was not unlike the credit advanced the southern plantation owner in 
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his trips to the US east by his merchant or factor).*”° As metallic, specie, enough of it, was heavy, so 
those bills of exchange were issued by merchants as a substitute (also forgoing the tedious task of 
weighing the coin, and of course, with a small charge for the service provided) which could be taken to 
other merchants for purchases in lieu of coin, and regular advances were made as well.°” The daimyé 
too were indebted,°’* and as we just suggested in the previous section, their “lines” of credit (our term) 
was the functional equivalent of a mechanism for deficit financing of their estates. All this, crucially, linked 
the warriors as a class (daimyo and samurai, the latter in particular) to the merchants, a “bad” symbiosis 
(our term) that rendered them increasingly dependent on a system of social relations that they did not 
control, and mediately on the shogunate since only the shogun could have been said to have any control 
over it. But it wasn't just the samurai and the daimyo, it was the shogun himself (at least increasingly 
after 1760) who stood in the qualitatively similar relation to the great moneylending merchants: 
Encompassing the most important usurers of Edo, Osaka and Kyoto, their organization itself was 
reformed in 1788 in order to meet the financing requirements of the shogunate.*”° 

This relation had its own dynamic that deepened the symbiosis or the relation itself: Japanese merchants 
as a class, unlike in Europe, were not part of the political community and had no political rights, °° and 
were at the mercy of both the vagaries of the market (whose occasional volatility was sometimes the 
outcome of their own manipulations) and the shogunate (whose tolerance secured a thin layer of them 
their one source of security, the monopolies this layer, invariably the richest, possessed). Existentially 
insecure, they accordingly ingratiated themselves to the daimyd and samurai, offering assistance, 
services and goods, reinforcing the warriors' contempt but exacerbating their financial dependency; but 
the warriors more than met them halfway, for compelled to spend half their time at the shogunate “court” 
in Edo, or all their time in the castle town, i.e., idle without work, mastery or pursuit, the daimyo and 
samurai respectively indulged themselves in the luxuries the merchants offered, refining increasingly 
dissolute sensibilities (all the while complaining about rising prices®'), and from their side further 
deepening that financial dependency. 

This was, to be sure, a huge boost to “demand,” effecting the integration of a self-consciously (and 
falsely conscious), self-reliant and self-sufficient warrior stratum into a developing national economy,** 
and it recreated the vast overwhelming majority of samurai as impoverished. (By the close of the Edo 
era, insight into the status of this objectively impoverished, largest layer of the warrior class constituted a 
crucial moment of the Tokugawa shogunate's recognition that the system of social relations had reached 
an impasse, and thus contributed to the self-abolition, if you will, of the shogunate in favor capitalist 
development from above in the guise of a royal, Meiji, restoration.) 

Now a reified objectification of this social relation, price, was a key moment in determination of the 
tendential development and direction of the social order, in mediating the dynamic of the warrior- 
merchant social relation. Price was not formed in the marketplace in the capitalist sense, in the circuit of 
the commodity in which the interaction of buyers and sellers and their countless transactions establish an 
average for commodity exchange itself, different of course in each industry and sector and for each 
individual commodity or for kinds of commodities. 
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Instead, price in Edo Japan was formed, first, by density of distribution, by markups piled upon markups, 
margins achieved in the extensive functional differentiation of merchants in the circulation of goods and 
the social process of their distribution. 

The proliferation of merchant layers started from the tribute collection of rice (and other products), from 
its transport to the central locale in Osaka where it was warehoused in structures owned by the daimyo 
or shogun. Those layers included those in charge of warehoused goods; those who received money for 
goods sold, kept records of transaction and safeguarding the goods themselves.* They included 
banking and exchanges houses set up to exclusively handle transfers and bills of exchange; and they 
included brokers who specialized in the sale of rice, the operators of money exchanges, and those 
merchants who made loans to the daimyo (and samurai). The proliferation continued with those 
merchants who received grants securing monopoly conditions for the sale of their products. It involved 
those who provided supplies in the construction of palaces, temples, residences, etc., especially 
merchants engaged in the provision of timber. It involved those monitoring the loading and unloading of 
socially necessary goods from, e.g., the (free) peasant or fisherman, goods such as sardine, cotton and 
oil, textiles, fish and vegetables, and dry goods and both wholesale and retail merchants involved in the 
distribution of those goods.* It included merchants engaged in transportation, specifically the 
organization of shipping along waterways on the Inland Sea from various ports of departure to Osaka (or 
Sakai or Hydgo) or, on coastal ocean routes, to Edo, and merchants acting agents for shippers.” It 
involved wholesale and retail merchants engaged in providing services for travel (e.g., horses), luxuries, 
cotton, linen and silk garments, cakes and candies, candles, salted salmon and, above all, sake. Finally, 
relative to the past the vast circulation of goods that developed in the Edo era under the Tokugawa and, 
its mediation by a general equivalent in coin, created layers of speculative merchants (as it does in every 
commercialized economy) in the sale and purchase of important commodities in market exchanges set 
up for gold, silver, rice, oil and cotton, in the sale of futures and buying on margin.°® (Futures markets 
developed from the mid-Edo era onward.) 

Second, connected to this rationalization of distribution and proliferation of merchant layers, price was 
formed by merchant combination, nakama (trade associations or guilds), which established monopoly 
conditions for sale of goods,®* essentially functioning as cartels. These were not the old za, largely 
disbanded by Hideyoshi and Nobunaga before him (in order to break the power of the religious 
institutions that patronized them)* and, at any rate, oriented toward free trade. The basic substratum of 
the nakama was the single family owned and managed business operating on a small scale (relative to, 
say, the protected merchants). Among some, family groups would place one person in a trade 
association in each market of import in which they were engaged. Each nakama member owned a single 
kabu, analogous yet dissimilar to a “share” (it was hereditary, and the trade association could limit its 
transfer). The nakama was expansive, encompassing all sectors where merchants were involved in 
exchange, in transport, warehousing, wholesale and retailer activity, eateries and lodging, money 
exchange, artisans as well as merchants. Members subordinated themselves to an agreement they 
themselves drew up in meetings as a matter of security and protection. (At least until 1720, the 
shogunate exuded an official hostility toward unprotected merchants.) It set prices and “met possible 
competition by enforcing standardization of quality and procedures,” enforcing member agreement 
violations on those outside the organization (largely by way of blacklisting), and it attempted to achieve 
an equitable distribution of merchant profit by the notion of a “fair price,”**" i.e., a monopolistic price large 
enough to satisfy every merchant to which it was relevant. 
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...Here it would be appropriate to pause and note that, though craft production and with it an artisan 
stratum existed in the large, and especially the great, cities, and for that matter a pre-industrial proletariat 
of dockworkers loading and unloading, carters and other manual laborers (e.g., in building construction), 
it was much smaller than generally supposed. Its production was specialized, related directly to luxury 
production, and even in the early Edo period a craftsman often functioned as his own distributor, i.e., as 
a merchant.*” The extent of craft output in the Edo era cannot be attributed solely to it, for handicraft 
production in the countryside (it should be remembered that Japan was still overwhelming rural)®*? and 
an extremely thin layer of artisans in each of the castle towns played not insignificant roles in this also.5% 
Craft production in the great cities was incorporated into the sphere of circulation through guilds on the 
model of the nakama, and their artisanate was an adjunct to merchant activity without autonomy or 
independence of its own. (It is worth noting in this regard that no linguistic distinction was made between 
merchants and artisans, both being indiscriminately referred to as chdnin, townspeople.)... 

Third, price was formed by shogunate (and daimyé) grants of commercial monopoly.°% 

In great cities where tribute was collected, above all, in Osaka, commercial monopolies were awarded in 
particular to military supplies contractors. They were also granted to a handful of merchants involved in 
the rice trade, as brokers, in its transportation and storage; to great firms engaged in financial 
transactions noted for their honesty and uprightness to act as official financial agents for the Bakufu; to a 
handful of firms engaged in reclamation projects sponsored by the Bakufu; to another handful of 
merchants trading in gold and silver (this in particular protected not just the merchants by the Tokugawa 
mines, and copper); to any merchant family participating in the severely restricted foreign trade (with 
Dutch and Chinese merchants) confined to Nagasaki as well as to the great merchants trading in silk in 
the same city; to merchants trafficking in linen and vegetable oil; to a select group in each great city of 
those engaged in public works construction and supervision for the shogunate, and to highly specialized 
merchant fulfilling specific tasks for the shogunate (e.g., mapping, traffic routing).°°° 

In each these cases and others, the merchants involved were not constricted or “restrained” by a market 
based determination of price. In fact, it was only in the crisis of the regime after 1840, the competition 
between large groups of merchants first appeared. The shogunate, the last four (1837-1867), were weak 
as rulers (though, perhaps this is one-sided, i.e., the historical impasse the regime confronted was 
beyond its control) and fickle besides, for instance, in 1841 the ten great fon'ya of Edo were disbanded 
by decree, ten years later an edict reinstated their organization.®” Both actions were taken by leyoshi, 
twelfth Tokugawa shogun (1837-1853). Al this was far too late, and competition between large groups of 
merchants or politically imposed reform (the first was the well-known Tempo Reform) did precious little to 
stem collapse. 

Fourth, price was formed by the subjectivity of the merchant himself, above all the retailer, those 
merchants in immediate contract with the purchaser as consumer of the good or service in question. 
Against the background of his cost, he was particularly sensitive to luxury goods (which carried his 
highest margins), thus to their primary buyer, the samurai, and he charged what he could get from the 
warrior (which as a rule, as we said, was quite a bit higher than what he charged a peasant or artisan). 
But the same calculation was made in the case of the shogunate when he, the merchant, was brought in 
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to supervise construction, e.g., of a palace or warehouse, or, more importantly in the case of a variety of 
protected markets each as a monopoly guaranteed by the shogunate. 

The fundamental characteristic of price was its upward movement, inflation.6% 

Mediated by their relation to warriors, each layer of a proliferating merchant class drew on the social 
surplus extracted from the peasantry. Social wealth created in production was transferred to the 
merchant and consumed in the high culture, above all in Edo as a national center of luxury consumption 
(where those surpluses, social wealth, were again transferred, merely laterally shifted to another, a 
genuinely petty bourgeois, stratum, e.g., the owners of tearooms), in the efflorescence of merchants as a 
class;°* or that social wealth was transferred to the shogunate where it was also consumed in luxury 
purchases, in edifying recreation (in both cases, merely recirculating to another merchant layer), or in the 
construction palaces and daimyo residences or “public works” (temples, shires), “infrastructure” (canals, 
roads) or military fortifications (castles, ramparts, moats, etc.) where the entirety of work performed was 
by the conscripted labor of peasants.°° Neither groups... the merchants as a class, or warriors similarly 
atop of which sat the shogunate... produced any of that wealth. 

As goods moved through the long distributive chain of merchants to the warrior, over time the price of 
goods bore down on the samurai with increasing intensity: They just as increasingly came under the 
pressure of debt and its accumulation. The samurai (and the village rich), in turn, ratcheted up what was 
effectively a rate of exploitation, increasing the quantities of tribute extracted in a desperate chase after a 
upwardly spiraling price. (Trapped between a growth in agricultural productivity that was far outstripped 
by monopolistically inflated prices increases and that debt, in the bargain warriors were, as we noted 
above, impoverished.) But the weight of inflated price, albeit mediately but most viciously, fell on the 
peasantry. The burden of tribute extraction crushed it; but it did not simply lay down and die. 


The Situation of the Peasantry and the Cycle of Famine and Agrarian Risings 

Thus, at the basis of the complex of social relations that characterized Japanese society in the Edo era 
was the relation of the samurai (and, playing not an undistinguished role, the village rich) to the mass of 
peasants. 

The situation of the peasantry did not begin to rapidly deteriorate until after the first century of Tokugawa 
rule (until after a lengthy period of economic expansion so-called came to a near halt),®' in the same 
manner and for much that same reason that shogunate budget deficits did not verge on collapse until the 
1760s.%? That reason resides in increased total agricultural output and productivity: Shogunate 
sponsored reclamation projects created additional arable land, for example, expanding in this century 
(1600-1700) total production by nearly 40%, from 18.5 million to 25.8 million koku.°4 (The measure is 
given for rice, but as we shall see, it was not just rice production.) Yet it was not just a question of putting 
new land into production. Inputs, fertilizers, increased dramatically and their use rapidly spread as a 
manure of sorts, the soil mixed with human excrement collected at city privies, the residues of consumed 
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fish and vegetable matter were all applied to the soil to renew it. But novel inputs (and techniques) 
went beyond fertilizers: They included improved seed, better tools such as a more extensive use of iron 
plows and hoes, a generalization of sorts of the use of draft animals (e.g., cattle, oxen) and double- 
cropping;®° and (perhaps as faint intimations of real domination in agricultural production) treadmills to 
raise water from ditches, and motorized devices in trashing.®® Moreover, agricultural handbooks that 
systematized the achieved level of agricultural working knowledge of the day circulated in the villages.” 

Corresponding to and driven by the growing urban demand, cotton, tobacco, oil seeds, hemp, mulberry, 
tea and indigo now all appeared as frequently grown commercial crops.®® (Production here was 
sufficient enough that the Bakufu was concerned about its revenues and restricted non-rice planting, for 
the arable land devoted to crops other than rice threatened to shrink its “tax” base. °° When we consider 
just how extensive this appropriation of surplus was, amounting to an expropriation of some of 
peasantry's socially reproductive substance, it is likely some of this cultivation was pursued to escape 
tribute extraction.) 

While abstractly population growth appears important, urban demand, and in particular, an increasing 
class polarization within and without the village, was crucial. Consider briefly population. 

Between the ascendancy of leyasu as shogunate (1601) and the first rigorous population census in 
1721, the number of souls domiciled in Japan as “nationals” is believed to have increased by half. John 
Hall suggests that this meant the population of Japan was about 30 million in the second decade of the 
eighteenth century.°"° Clearly a 40% increase in the total output of cultivated land even in the case where 
the entire production is devoted to food, and we have seen it was not, will not support a 50% increase in 
population without a decline in the consumption of that population; and, this decline is nof steep only if 
there is, counterfactually and counterhistorically, a fundamental equality in distribution. In Japan where 
stratified positions in production, rigid social hierarchy and vast inequality were pushed about as far as 
they could go in society that rose to the level of civilization, a huge portion of the socially necessary 
substance required to sustain the peasantry as human beings was forcibly extracted as tribute. A yearly 
tribute, nengu, in the language of bourgeois political economy a ground rent euphemistically translated 
as ‘land tax,” ranged from 40% to 50% of yield; and, of course, it was paid in kind, as rice.°"’ Now short 
of a generalized mechanization of agriculture and massive application of chemical fertilizers (which itself 
presupposes enormous “upstream” energy resource consumption), no village engaged in paddy rice 
agriculture in history could experience this level of tribute extraction and still produce enough rice not to 
suffer dramatic curtailment of its own consumption. Not all suffered: Those villages were themselves 
polarized, but the underlying peasantry was, to use W..E.B. Dubois’ apt expression, being “forced down 
to the last ditch.” 

The surpluses generated by a “free” peasantry and, later in the Edo era as it came into being, landless 
rural labor supported a very thin layer of wealthy farmers in the village; the samurai, and the daimy6 and 
its lavish consumption; siphoning off a large amount of those surpluses (through the circuit of the tribute 
and integrated with it the circuit of coin both of which they largely created) they supported merchants as 
a class whose cultural efflorescence was just beginning to unfold (and more directly through loans made 
by a layer of usurious merchants); they supported the shogunate, both its ostentatious spending (palace, 
lavish castle and temple construction) and its infrastructural expenditures (reclamation projects, canal, 
drainage, roads radiating out from the three great metropolises and even warehouse construction); and, 
lest we forget, part of those surpluses were generated on vast clerical estates, so they also supported 
the monasteries and a caste of priests, Buddhist monks.°" 
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In the case to hand, all the consumption was “downstream,” i.e., achieved by merchants, a paltry handful of daimyo, the 
shogunate, the upper elements of its central bureaucracy. 

513i should be noted that as the rise in agricultural productivity dramatically slowed after 1720 (running up against the 
limits of any number of forms of production within which technical innovation is not driven by a competitive dynamics 
operative within that production itself), in a relative and absolute sense levels of both shogunate and daimyo 


Clearly, social division, and not a grossly abstract Malthusian concern with population, ° was the issue. 
So in terms of social division is there any other evidence (other than the consumption of the classes atop 
the social hierarchy) at the level of the village that the mass of the peasantry was being pushed to the 
wall? 

First, going back to the very onset of Tokugawa rule, there was the Hideyoshi's land survey as the basis 
of tribute collection one of the thrusts of which was to fix peasants to a plot too small to reproduce him 
and his family, thus driving him to work for another as a tenant or, impoverished, to migrant to the city. 
Second, already hinted at, there was the sheer amount of the tribute itself relative to actual annual yield. 
On a small plot inadequate to socially reproduce a peasant family, 40%-50%, sometimes up to 70%, °° 
was simply crushing. 

Third, there was a shift in the land holding pattern. Small holders who could not generate a subsistence 
after the “land tax” “deduction” were forced to alienate their land, sell it. Together with the additional 
holdings acquired through land reclamation projects which the stratum in question was the only group in 
the village with the wherewithal to participate in, this aggrandizement of peasant lands, and thus the 
ability to put more arable land into production, permitted a tiny layer of well-to-do villagers to grow 
wealthy. The peasants making up this layer were at the same time usurious merchants. (Recall 
differentiation within the village existed much earlier, at least as early as the collapse of the Ashikaga 
supremacy, in the form of the kokujin and strictly peasant cultivators. By this time, though, village strata 
no longer were unified, even if hierarchically, in the village council.)®'® The peasant would often turn to 
this Kulak element in order to meet the burden of shogunate “taxation,” putting up part of his land, or 
rather his produce, as surety. The lender might require that the peasant retain formal proprietorship of a 
portion of that portion, thus leaving the peasant to pay the tribute on it when he handed it over to the 
wealthy peasant to meet the terms of loan repayment.*’ Not uncommon, this practice was simply 
ruinous. 

Fourth, with a large pool of tenants already created by the original (Hideyoshi's) land survey and those 
that periodically followed, a stratum of landless peasants appeared: New wealth was deepened by the 
exploitation of the labor of landless peasants, as those well-to-do peasant-becoming-village rich farmers 
abandoned the peasant cultivator and his family as a source of labor in the fields and hired or contracted 
other landless peasants®® (paid in kind, effectively a disguised wage), many the same peasants 
previously dispossessed by this Au/ak of sorts.®" 


consumption may have contracted. This is at least tacit in Sheldon, /bid, 104, and was in historical fact certainly the 
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They were paid in rice, call it a rice wage, since rice already functioned as a general equivalent against which others 
goods were measured; rice was money, yet not money, i.e., rice was a general, not a universal, equivalent because, 
sensuous-materially so concrete, its weight, bulk and above all its necessity in the reproduction of human life, prevented 
it from achieving the rarefied abstractness that money achieves. That ‘achievement’ is only possible in capitalism as it 
develops on its own foundations (that is, under conditions of the real domination of capital over labor and society); but 
as long as Tokugawa power held, a political determination of the Japanese social order reigned and this development 
was not possible. The historical totality we call Japan developed, as we are arguing, by instead “returning” to tributary 
kingship in a modern, military despotic form. 

Both Asakawa (“Some Aspects of Japanese Feudal Institutions,” 215) and Sansom ( The History of Japan, III: 97) see 
this, the formation of a stratum of landless laborers, but fail to relate it to the specific character of the Tokugawa order. 
Asakawa comes close in his “Life of a Monastic Shd in Medieval Japan,” 175 and 191-192 n. 116, in recognizing these 
“farm hands” formed a novel class stratum in the Tokugawa social order which he characterized as feudal, yet no longer 
feudal. (Sansom, /bid, indicates in this regard there were two strata, one hereditary servants who were part of the 
peasant household living in adjacent huts and the other landless laborers “bound by contract.” The labor of the former 
that was exploited by peasants was not at all dissimilar to that of serfs... if serfs were attached to the soils (and this is 
not at all clearly the case),* these servants were attached to the peasant family. Here see Asakawa, “Ibid,” does not 


Fifth, peasant families were forced to supplement their meager subsistence incomes with home work, °° 
i.e., handicraft production that retrospectively makes the artisan stratum of the cities appear larger (and 
more productive) than it was. 

Sixth, famine, which little hurt the village rich with its reserves, and none on the daimyo, the shogun and 
his entourage or merchants, reappeared with a vengeance: There were periods of crop failure - 1675, 
1680, 1732, 1783-1874, 1787, 1833-1837 — each one followed by famine of of on-average two years (or 
more) Twenty (20) were recorded.®' Over the next hundred and ten years (between 1721 and 1832), 
population which increased fifty percent in the previous period (1597-1821), grew very little, under seven 
percent (7%): Census figures suggest a mid-nineteenth century population of 32 million.® The famines 
hit the peasantry by far and away the hardest (though it exacerbated the declining living standard of 
mass of samura/also), and we know that amongst them abortion and infanticide were practiced.° 

There was one further “indication” in the vulgarly empirical sense (a dialectically causative consideration 
in the historical sense) of this, the situation of the peasantry. That was the peasant response: This was 
the risings. At first (in the later seventeenth century and into the early eighteenth century), the risings 
were most often localized and small, or least small in scale relative to what followed. But as the growth of 
agricultural productivity fell rapidly behind the level of consumption in the towns and great cities...° here 
we can note that by 1700 Japan may have been the most densely populated country in the world, Edo 
may have a population of a million, Kyoto and Osaka 400,000, making Edo the most populous city in the 
world and Kyoto and Osaka at least larger than either London or Paris, and caste towns with populations 
of 30,000 to 40,000 were not uncommon, some ranging up to 100,000... the risings became much 
larger: The uprisings aimed at very specific targets that clearly identified the proper sources of peasant 
grievances. In 1718, 300,000 peasants converged on Hiroshima to protest a new survey of their lands.°7 
Hall related that peasants of a whole region marched on a daimyo’s castle — this happened repeatedly; 
that peasants of two provinces denounced shogunate extravagance that simply become egregious (a 
special levy for a shogunate procession to Nikko in 1764) and marched on Edo; that before 1800 the 
homes and stores of the village rich were regularly broken into; and that, following up the constitution of 
“dangerous classes” (our term) as dispossessed, landless peasants-without-work-though-not-yet- 
proletarians migrated to the cities, the same phenomenon, destructive break-ins aimed at merchants and 
moneylenders, occurred.” A number of these risings were genuinely large-scaled social revolts, 
numbering in the low hundreds of thousands of peasants.° 

These risings were not sporadic (all told there were about 1500 in the Tokugawa era, twice as many 
between 1715 and 1815 as in the previous century), yet they did no constitute a genuine challenge to 
the social order. For unlike, ancient regime tributary orders in modern form that did succumb, here we 
would recall Tsarist Russia with the Bolsheviks, the extenuated class differentiation in the village and the 
countryside that started from Hideyoshi's 7aikd no Kenchi had effectively atomized the peasantry and 
destroyed its organic intelligentsia, though hierarchically related to the peasant mass still possessing 
peasant interests. There was one other paramount reality present in Russia in the final decades of its 
tributary epoch, but absent in Japan. In Russia it was an urban proletariat especially that of Petrograd. 


distinguish strata but claims his “farm hands” were both hereditary attached to the peasant family, paid a “wage” and 
could break with family setting themselves up as a peasant farmers... and, whereas extent of contract labor is not 
specified, Sansom estimates the servant stratum was a significant force in agricultural labor, a full 10% of the peasant, 
effectively the rural, populace.) 
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There was nothing like this Japan.®° To be sure, there was a stratum engaged in craft production in the 
great cities... ranging from contemporary diaries and histories of sorts to material artifacts locked away in 
private collections and the museums of the world, the evidence is overwhelming... The level of high 
culture achieved after 1700 in Tokugawa Japan was impossible without it. But, as we have argued, in 
great cities it was a thinner stratum than generally believed, taken together the production of village 
handicrafts and a similarly, extremely tiny artisan stratum of each and all castle towns probably equaled if 
not exceeding its output, and it, an adjunct to the merchant nakama, was never autonomous nor 
consequential as a social force in urban life, nothing like that which formed in Europe or the Americas... 
Rooted as we have argued in the increasing gulf between agricultural productivity (as it slowed markedly 
in the eighteenth century) and tributary surpluses extracted to one side (as it declined after 1715), °°" and 
to the other the shogunate, daimyd, merchant and the village rich consumption (which, to the possibility 
of its decline, all responded by bearing down the much harder on the peasantry), the peasant uprisings 
and their growing intensity suggest an internal impasse in the Edo era had been reached long before 
Commodore Perry's fleet of gunships sailed into Tokyo Bay and Yokohama harbor in July 1853. 


639Such considerations go a long way to account for subsequent development, capitalism inaugurated from above which 
in the later context of imperialist world war followed by a general crisis of the system of social relations at the level of the 
world devolved into Yamato fascism. 
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Division Iif 
Feudalism in Comparative Perspective 


Two Independent Origins of Feudalism 

Essential Similarity and Decisive Difference in their Comparative Identity 
We shall begin by identity those features and characteristics of each of the two original feudal formations 
that were essentially similar, overlapped or appeared different only in highly nuanced ways. These are 
not difficult to identify and can simply be enumerated in no particular order of importance. 
First, feudal social relations arose out of collapse of a centralized political order and the extremes of 
social disintegration, violence and banditry or invasion resulting in plundering, pillage and death, and, as 
a consequence, politically fragmenting authority permitting a large estate to emerge as the unitary, basic 
form of production and governance. Private property in production was primary, a great man lorded over 
each estate. All significant productive, juridical and administrative functions were carried under auspices 
of this lord, functions that under different conditions would otherwise be deemed public. Once social 
disintegration had brought fragmented political authority into being, this estate was socially, historically 
and dialectically both premise and result of politically fragmented sovereignties (i.e., they reproduced the 
conditions that renewed fragmentation). 
Second, estates were by and large autarkic, that is, self-contained and self-sufficient providing most of 
their needs out of their own resources, as feudal social took shape as an overwhelming rural 
arrangement, with severely restricted exchange beyond the borders of the estate, a very low level of the 
circulation of coin and virtual absence of towns. 
Third, though absent a centralized state, feudal society was intensely hierarchical. The social groups that 
constituted the most significant layers on the estate are most adequately comprehended in class terms, 
in this respect in terms of relation to productive activity. The fundamental social relation on which this 
society of estates rested was personal dependency: At every level of this social hierarchy, the man 
immediately below the one just above him is existentially compelled to offer service to him in return for 
protection and loyalty. Atop the social order were the lords of the territorially largest estates who formed 
an internally antagonistic ruling class given over to internecine struggle. 
Thus, to specify the social order was characterized by the following class relations: 
by the presence of a servile peasantry whose servility rested on abject personal dependency on the lord, 
a dependency grounded in the requirements for protection and safety in a society where violence was a 
daily feature of social life. Amongst this peasantry some (though neither numerically significant nor 
significant for production of a surplus) may have been slaves. Over historical time, servility increasingly 
gave way to a nominally free status; 
by a social stratum of warriors who directly extracted rents from this peasant and, who, hierarchically 
organized in various degrees of rigidity, were bound to their superordinate by relations of personal 
dependency; and 
by a layer of great lords at the top of this military class. The relation of the warriors to the great estate 
lords was personal and voluntary, not political, administrative or economic, one of vassalage. This 
relation took shape in a great lord's grant of a portion of the estate called a fief (of which he may have 
come into possession as a commendation from smaller men, not infrequently the man who was granted 
the fief to any number of warriors in return for homage, service and loyalty. 
Thus, the virtual identity of the foregoing phenomena in western Europe and Japan permits us to 
provisionally and tentatively characterize feudalism as a historical phenomenon in these terms: Feudal 
social relations were hierarchical relations of personal dependency that basically operated at the level of 
the estate. Vassalage was one form, though exemplary and paradigmatic, these relations of personal 
dependency took. At the top of the social order were great lords who owned these private estates which 
combined juridical and administrative functions with production. The estate formed the basis of social 
existence that supported the entire array of groups and classes attached to it, the fundamental societal 
unit. Surpluses were produced by a subject peasantry whose relation to the warrior class also began 
from personal dependency. The warrior class which, hierarchically organized and internally divided, 
ruled. 


Two Independent Origins of Feudalism 
Essential Similarities and Decisive Contrasts in their Comparison Difference 


Here we shall formulate the socially and historically most important contrasts between the two original 
feudal formations. Having done so, the foregoing similar or overlapping features of the two social forms 
will appear in sharper relief. This will effectively permit us to move beyond a provisional characterization 
and define the social and historical totality, feudalism. And, at this point, we shall be able to generate a 
historical “model” against which to measure other often dubious claims made on behalf of the prior, 
“feudal” histories of contemporary societies. These two discussions will prepare the ground for a final, 
later discussion of the role and significance of feudalism in history. 

Here we can proceed in this contrast by way of ascendancy importance. 

There are at least three secondary differences that relate to the social relation of personal dependency. 
First, based on the act of homage, in western Europe, the social relation bound the lord and vassal for 
the life of one or the other; yet in Japan it was revocable at the will of the lord. Second, while in both 
western Europe and Japan land was commended to a lord with a plea for protection, in the case of 
vassalage the grant (fe), as an aspect, a material component, in this social relation, was not originally 
hereditary and only tended over time to become so (occurring as the later, centralized bastard 
“feudalisms” in Normandy, England, etc. appeared); in Japan, the fief was never hereditary. Third, in 
Japan land granted to a vassal had strictly the character of a benefice based on personal dependency, 
thus fealty and loyalty were given in return for provision of protection. As commendation, this exchange 
was contractual in nature, and as such documented. To boot, at its origins in cases where the lord 
assimilated land from smaller men, in the act of commending his land to a lord, the smaller man and 
former proprietor gave up ownership but retained the right of use.*? In western Europe, commendation 
was not contractual in the Japanese sense where the lord could dissolve it at will; where pacts occurred 
and commendation was not involved, they were less formal (i.e., generally not documented), and had a 
distinctive service and professional aspect; and nothing like a shik/ (retention of right of usage) existed. 
A more significant difference was the geographically shaped isolation of Japan. Notwithstanding the on- 
again, off-again trade relations with Chinese and Korean kingships, this isolation largely determined the 
internal development of Japanese civilization. The isolation was lengthy and pronounced; thus, only on 
two interrelated occasions (1274, 1282) was Japan subject to foreign invasion. In both instances, fighting 
was greatly limited, the destruction of agricultural landscapes, the pillaging and burning of villages and 
the sacking of imperial cities never took place. This was vastly different from the situation in Carolingian 
lands both at the origins of feudalism and during the course of its existence as a dominant social relation 
shaping estate based society. The difference stands out so much that we can legitimately pose the 
question, “In the absent of the Norse invasions, would feudalism have come into existence at all in 
Carolingian lands?” Clearly, there were tendencies that appear to have heralded a form of sociation that, 
if not fully feudal, nonetheless had many of its more important features and this long prior to the 
appearance of conquerors from the North: In the Merovingian Neustrian heart of what would become the 
primary feudal zone in western Europe, we already find, as we have recounted, social classes (servile 
peasantry and a warrior aristocracy), forms of tenure (hereditary servility) and institutions (nucleated 
village and the manor) which would characterize feudal development; similarly, we noted that as the gold 
transferred from Constantinople to the coffers of Merovingian kings dried up, the luxury imports borne by 
long distance traders, some resident to the cities of the Merovingian kingdom, there was no longer any 
basis for exchange between aristocrats and merchants: Trade dwindled to a trickle and the traders pulled 
out, left and relocated elsewhere. At the same time, however, there was at least one significant 
contravening development: There was also trade that traversed the North Sea, linking Neustria (Paris, 
Cologne, and including furthermore London) to Austrasia, to lands between the Scheldt and the Weser 
rivers. Dagobert established a church in Utrecht to facilitate it, and send a couple of coin minters to 
Duurstede (Dorestad) to assist in augmenting the medium of an existing trade that would eventually 
reach as far as south Lake Constance on the Rhine and as far north as western coastal Jutland from the 
mouth of the Elbe to Lym Fjord. This was not a merely luxury trade, and it was based on the Christian- 
Frank aristocracy (not the Gallo-Roman aristocracy who had residences in the cities of the south, 
Aquitaine, and it was not trade oriented to the Mediterranean and its long-distance merchants). The 
question remains open, essentially unanswerable, but lacking the Nordic invasions western Europe 
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feudalism - though a rural agrarian world had already been effectively formed by the closure of the 
western Mediterranean by the Saracens - was perhaps not a forgone conclusion. Such was patently not 
the situation in Japan as the Heian kingship slowly dissolved. This consideration, above all further 
consideration of the autarkic anarchy which appeared during the era of the late Ashikaga shogunate, 
leads us to hold that at the moment Ashikaga power collapsed feudalism in Japan reached its purest 
form. 

Another significant and crucial difference between the two feudalisms existed with regard to the reality of 
serfdom. It did not exist in Japan in any of the periods or phases of feudal history. There the categories 
describing servile rural labor lack sharp precision because there was a certain fluidity in those social 
relations of production: In Japan, a peasant was attached to the soil, yet not a serf: He was not (and 
here we can be precise) formally unfree: Many peasants commended their holdings to a great lord for 
protection, but because legal ownership was not an existential determination in social life, because the 
peasant retained a relation of use and a right (Recht, droit, the specific Japanese term being shiki) in that 
use, and maintained his presence on the soil. It remained his, belonging to him precisely to the extent 
that he had a claim on its product. He was not a serf, and “proof” lay in this: The lord could not exhibit his 
right to the land in the one way that irrefutably demonstrated it, namely, by detaching it from the peasant 
and selling it, exchanging it or giving it to another, alienating it as such. But in western Europe, the 
situation was entirely different, opposed: A peasant was not attached to the soil, yet the situation of 
serfdom was nearly universal on the manorial fiefs. His obligations to the lord which could be 
summarized in terms of restrictions, socially objective awareness and obligations, all of which taken 
together made him a serf,° and not any attachment to the soil (the quintessential error that is nearly 
universal in the discussion of serfdom). As tenants on the manor, there was no difference between him, 
as serf, and the “free” peasant encumbered with rents. In this respect, he had the same rights and 
responsibilities as every other peasant, serf or not. Yet he was nothing like a slave either: His tenure on 
the land he worked, his labor and their products were, after rents and taxes were extracted, his own; and 
unlike the co/onus of old, he was bound to his lord, not the soil. Bloch cites a document bestowing land 
as a gift on the church of St. Peter at Cluny. The lord grants the church the estate, everything but the 
villein, his wife and his sons and daughters for “they do not belong to me.”®** Had the villein (linguistically, 
synonymous with “serf’) actually been attached to the soil, he (and his family) would have been part and 
parcel of the bestowal. The historical absurdity of asserting otherwise (that serfdom demands attachment 
of the peasant to the soil) becomes manifestly apparent when we consider that a stratum of “substantial” 
serfs was a characteristic feature of most servile peasantries in central and eastern Europe prior to the 
short twentieth century. These “serfs” worked, relatively speaking, a large holding with commercial 
potential, while, as social actors, they were able to avoid unpaid labor services and rents (in kind) such 
as provision of wood or game, of crop or produce to the lord, etc., by employing waged labor in the place 
of their own labor.©” 

The relation of the vassal, as a warrior, to the soil is another significant different that characterized the 
realities of feudalism in western Europe and Japan. In western Europe, a free man was one who was 
available for military service at all times: He was a vassal and as such a lord, a man who livelihood was 
provided from rents and labor services. Here the feudal social relation of vassalage was defined in large 
part by its opposition to agricultural labor. “The free man was noble, and the nobleman was free... No 
freeman could live by cultivating the soil, and no unfree tenant was fit for the profession of arms.”®* In 
Japan, to the contrary, in the period in which feudal social relations received their greatest development, 
that of the Ashikaga supremacy, a vassal, retainer and warrior was defined by his direct and immediate 
relation to the land: He may have worked it, he may have drawn rents from it or most likely he did both. 
In Japan, it was precisely the permanent detachment of the warrior from the soil, confining the samurai to 
the castle towns and their great lords' residences in Edo, that was one of the conditions which permitted 
the Tokugawa shoguns to transform Japanese society into a modern, military despotic tributary 
formation. We can definitely state, then, that, like serfdom, vassalage separated from the soil and 
peasant life is not a universal characteristic of feudalism.®* 
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What appears decisive for the different trajectories of feudalism in Frankish and Japanese forms was the 
relation of population to land as feudal social relations originated. 

In the Frank lands, there were vast stretches of altogether unpopulated land over enormous territory. 
This isolation made for a certain clarity (transparency, relative straightforwardness) in the development of 
those relations, as there was always land to be appropriated and work without entailing any immediate 
conflict among lords. Thus, the ineffectiveness of any statist centralizing effort was assured, because it 
was not at issue. 

On the Japanese isles, a quite different, opposite situation prevailed: There was densely populated land 
over a highly constricted territory. There were always more lords making claims on land (with a view to 
the prospects of peasant exploitation-based revenues) than was available for division. (Thus, the 
certainty of confiscations in the event of defeat in war of any family.) This qualitatively exacerbated 
conflict between lords for land and tenants, heightening the tendency toward hierarchical subordination 
and deepening institutional hierarchy, i.e., the drive toward state centralization, an institution that was 
always in danger of being ground up in renewed competitive struggle, and an institution once it fully 
triumphed (under the Tokugawa) that spelled the end, along with other developments, of feudal social 
relations. 


Conditions of the Dissolution of Feudal Social Relations in their Two Historicities 
If centrifugal tendencies and a fragmentation of sovereignty are characteristic of feudalism at its origins 
and its full institutional development, then centralization of the state, the development of urban enclaves 
(not just towns with local markets) and regional markets are elements of its dissolution, no matter how 
historically prolonged that dissolution is. 
As we have seen, state centralism is not decisive; rather, not only is it not even significant for feudal 
social relations, the state of affairs it presupposes counterpose it to those conditions in which feudal 
social relations most fully developed, and its existence suggests the passage of those relations. 
Centralism is either a function of expansion and conquest as was the case with the Normans (whose 
statism was far more determined by the Norse traditions of those who with Rollo settled in northwestern 
France than wholly adopted feudal social relations), and under these conditions did not appear before 
the emergence of large towns, cities in the more precise sense; or it, state centralism, is the historical 
necessary response to societally dissolving, explosively antagonistic groupings within a pyramidically 
hierarchical ruling class of warriors, in which case the determinant direction of societal evolution is 
toward (re)constitution of tributary kingship, clearly on a non-feudal basis. 
In the first case, cities are, of course, inseparable from non-localized markets, not just in the sense of 
encompassing a rural hinterland but as long distance trade. Once cities appear, the division of labor in 
production, and production itself, is qualitatively transformed both in scale and with the appearance of 
new, permanent social strata, merchants and craftsmen existentially dependent upon exchange, who are 
not merely peddlers eking out a living or village artisans adjuncts to agricultural production. In the second 
case, the formation of an essentially unstable, constantly forming, dissolving and reforming “feudal state” 
(Japan under the Ashikaga) or fragmented political authority (western Europe) both permit cities, petty 
commodity production and trade which might otherwise pass feudalism by, as it were, to develop without 
the restrictions that otherwise would have been imposed by a strong centralism. 


First Historicity (Mediterranean) 

Population Recovery, Growth of Towns and Appearance of New Urban Classes 

with a View to the Constitution of the Commercial Circuits of Capital Beyond Itself 
Once feudal social relations on the land were firmly established, the fragmented sovereignties that 
appeared against the background of social dislocation and disorder brought on by three waves of 
invasions over a century eliminated the real historical prospects for institution of a state centralism that 
could effectively rule and govern as long as feudal social relations predominated. It was within the “social 
space” created by this fragmentary political authority that new social relations (including those of 


Among the Frisians, the people of the Dithmarschen, the Celts and Scandinavians, “every free man remained a warrior, 
liable to be constantly called to service and distinguished from the pick of the free men by nothing essential in his 
equipment, the peasant had no difficulty avoiding subjugation to the manorial regime, and the groups of armed retainers 
failed to develop into a clearly specialized knightly class with a legal structure of its own.” As a result, in these regions, 
“neither the relations of dependence peculiar to territorial lordship, nor vassalage and the fiefinvaded the whole of social 
life.” 


production), new classes, new institutions and novel social phenomena, the towns based on their own 
manufactures (this was decisive), appeared. 

We have already traced out the crucial moments (gutting of social content of vassalage, gradual 
emancipation of peasantry) and the formation of the new social phenomena (towns, merchants) in the 
body of the text above.*? Here we shall take up, summarily formulating though not elaborating, the 
conditions that, obtaining in western Europe, distinguished the latter from the social trajectory of Japan. 
We can state the issue more fully: In western Europe the decay of feudal social relations in production 
gave rise to capitalist ones (capitalist in the sense of formal domination); but in Japan a similar 
deterioration saw a return to tributary social relations (in a distinctively modern form) that once existed 
the near side of feudal ones. Why? 

From the start it is necessary to recognize that population recovery, growth of towns and the appearance 
of new urban classes, especially the last two social phenomena, occurred in Japan as well as western 
Europe (not to mention Rome during the period of the empire, in China during the Qing dynasty). Kyoto, 
Nara, Osaka, Sakai, etc., as cities, were not harbingers of capitalist modernity like London, Antwerp, 
Bruges or Barcelona; while existing as urban enclaves at the “edges” of feudal social formations, 
Japanese cities differed. First, they did not exist at the furthest reaches of the administrative and political 
centers of the old feudal social formation; instead, they were at its heart; yet, just as in western Europe, 
as towns and cities formed, they were found everywhere, as seaports but also as administrative centers, 
and at knots where commercial flows were especially thick. Second, while they were connected by 
numerous bonds, mostly distributive, to the countrysides, this intertwining of town and country, 
production and distribution, did not fu//y transpire through the circuits of circulation of money and, thus, 
goods as commodities. In Japan, all production was immediately and directly linked to reproducing daily 
life: Throughout the entire Edo era peasants retained their rights in land (shik/); not stripped of these 
rights, peasant labor was never alienable as a commodity, that is, in exchange for a wage (unless, 
rarely, it was a rice wage, but not a money wage); production was not merely production of rice, but 
the exchange of goods was largely conducted in terms of rice as the medium of exchange, even as a 
coin played an increasing role, even as instruments (e.g., bills of exchange) appeared facilitating 
exchange, even as speculative institutions (e.g., stock markets) developed. The Japanese merchant 
remained confined to the circle of trade and its reflections, its higher order organization, to circulation and 
it was not until the era of Tokugawa decadence, very late (1830s) in the Edo period, that merchants 
began to venture into production, and neither systematically nor into its organization. 

In view of this, the situation in western Europe in contrast stands out in sharp relief. First of all, coin 
developed as a universal medium of exchange. All goods were in principle alienable, and transformable 
into commodities. Second, peasants were stripped of their attachment to the land, to possession or 
ownership (separating the rural producer from his means of production), and hired labor appeared: Labor 
itself became a commodity (labor-power). These were the fundamental differences, the one led to the 
genesis and formation of a tendentially self-regulating economic development (western Europe) that 
was, nonetheless, aborted just short of constituting itself as an autonomous logic precisely because it 
was mediated by princely power, and would only free itself of this power and the restrictions it imposed 
on the formal movement of capital with the success of the bourgeois revolution (England, Netherlands); 
the other underwent nothing like an independent development but was instead fully encompassed by 
and subordinated to political power and its exigencies at every step of the way and at every level of the 
ruling class from the meanest samurai through the daimyo to the shogun, all which forcibly circumscribed 
and terminated immediately and repeatedly whatever autonomous impulses the classes, peasants, 
artisans and merchants, most associated with this relation, might have exhibited. 

On the basis of the original development of independent towns within the interstices of fragmented 
political authority, merchants in a limited number of genuine cities in western Europe reached back into 


540ivision Il, Part IV in its entirety. 

541Other major “products” included vegetables, fish and salt; cotton, silk worms, silk, and hemp; rapeseed (for lamp oil) 
and mulberry trees (for paper as well as leaf consumption for silk worms); lumber; wax, straw floor matting, umbrellas 
and lacquer; etc. But production in feudal Japan was, above all, production of rice. 

642In the sphere of circulation higher order abstractions were, as indicated, achieved. These included bills of exchange, 
tice-notes, promissory notes, futures, with their institutions, trading houses, cartels, future markets, especially, rice- 
futures. Toyoda Takeshi, A History of Pre-Meiji Commerce in Japan, 66-69. Yet as agricultural productivity flattened out 
after 1750, and in the crisis of the regime it brought on from 1830 onward, the merchants as a class reached back into 
production, not in an effort to accelerate that productivity but only attempted to deepen their monopoly control (for this, 
Ibid, 62). 


production. In the two greatest, early centers of towns based on cloth manufacturers, Florence and 
Bruges, peasants their holdings expropriated, landless peasants having fled the manor, etc., appeared 
and were put to work as wage earners (e.g., the Florentine sotfoposti, waged albeit contractually). Here, 
as in Japan, wealth was accumulated; but it was not rice wealth, phenomenally it was money wealth and 
actually capital. That is, it was simultaneously wealth and a social relation between groups of wage 
laborers and those who employed them, the production process in which this relation was formed and 
which it formed and a product of this relation, i.e., that wealth (which would only function as capital if 
ploughed back into production, in purchase of inputs or in wage payments). Rice wealth, even money 
wealth generated as commercial profit, in and of itself never amounted to capital. 

The inputs into production required by town merchants engaged in manufacturers... in Florence, this was 
the Lana bourgeoisie... went beyond the trade that linked different urban centers of consumption to the 
exchanges involving raw materials (wool, dyes, etc.), integrating western Europe as a whole (and 
England) into circuits of commodity exchange at all levels (production, distribution and consumption). It 
created, in principle, a single regional price (phenomenally, a “low” price), and thus competition within the 
region as merchants engaged in distribution strove to sell their wares against one another. This 
competition saw the rise and fall of different centers of production, and accompanying powerful strata 
appeared in exchanges (bankers and great traders), as the center shifted over time (decades and 
centuries) from Flanders and Brabant, to Florence and Barcelona, to Antwerp and London, to London 
and Amsterdam, then to London. Within limitations (i.e., regulations on production, customs levies at the 
borders of principalities, etc., above all the territorial and dynastic ambitions of princes) to which the 
formal movement of capital remained subordinated, it banged up against, bristled at, and bridled under 
that subordination, until the classes whose activity bore this movement and who rose with its increasing 
social penetration and geographical extension formed within themselves a stratum bearing an 
oppositional culture that, in turn, bore within it the seeds of the revolutionary overthrown of princely 
power. It was on this basis that an autonomous logic of economic development was increasingly set free. 
Now in western Europe there were several developments that deepened the social penetration and 
geographical reach, hence the increasingly multifarious, multifaceted, intricate and complex yet an 
always aborted logic of economic development. We identify what we believe are the three most 
important. 

First, was the return to and recovery of Roman law, in particular doctrines of Quiritarian ownership, and 
on this basis the elaboration of specific categories of universal law.* Feudal “anarchy” most visible in 
Japan in the Ashikaga era, found its own expression in feudalized Frankish lands, e.g., as early as the 
reign of Charlemagne. Here, in a multi-ethnic empire the law courts handled cases according the law of 
each ethnic grouping. The conflicts and contradictions were sometimes insurmountable at least in a legal 
framework.** By the highwater mark of feudalism in western Europe, say, 950-1050 local custom was 
deeply entrenched and so pervasive where feudal relations held sway that universalist categories of law 
(which is the sense it had in the period of its revival, circa 1250), i.e., Roman law, could only assert itself 
in very specific and narrow ways.5 Once it did appear in western Europe, however, an early bourgeois 
stratum, lawyers, were able to generate a concept of property as absolute and unconditioned, and thus 
develop within Objective Spirit a legal codification that refused the sanctions of existential distinctions 
operative in daily life such as that between proprietary and possessionary rights in land, and thus 
provided in England where this development went the furthest the legitimacy for small centers of power 
(gentry lords, nobles engaged in commercial farming, capital farmers) to augmenting itself, the self- 
aggrandizing to pursue expropriation of the peasantry (copyholds). 

Second, property (land) was transmitted through the male line of a family but a first son was not 
specified. Property might even pass through the maternal line, though it appears to us the general 
tendency was to transmit it to a son or distribute it among sons where there more than one. Legally 


543F or a fuller account, see Book II (Lineaments), ‘The Appropriation of Roman Law in the Establishment of the Formal 
Domination of Capital over Labor in Production: Its Role and Significance in the Rise of Capitalism,” below, and the 
discussion of se/sin with regard to inheritance, appearing Division |, Part IV, “The Significance of Formal, Written Law in 
the Rise of Capitalism,” above. 

64S 6@ Paul Vinogradoff, Roman Law in Medieval Times, 24-27, who provides, for us, a rather humorous anecdote in 
his account that nonetheless demonstrates the impossibility of a strictly legal resolution to conflicting claims. 

545 ibid, 28-29. 

546 intense conflict also arose in this case. Here we can refer to the case of the breakup of Carolingian lands as Louis, 
son of Charlemagne revisited his directives for division of crown lands among his sons after a fourth one was born to a 
second wife. The result, as we know, was civil war and, reinforced by the Norse invasions, effectively the end of unitary 


warranted primogeniture appeared as the feudal era came to a close. It insured the heritability of private 
property in land (and in movable goods), permitting the rapid accumulation and concentration of land, 
means of production abstractly and generally, and removed one very profound source of conflict 
(between sons, sons and daughters, as the case may have been) over estates that impeded 
accumulation.” 

The constitution of an abstractly universal medium of exchange for the circulation of goods as 
commodities, coin then paper, that facilitated the formation of capital, as distinct from mere accumulation 
of wealth in whatever form (e.g., land, rice), in part also created a cultural atmosphere in which, third, the 
modern science of nature as a conceptual mediation of capital accumulation by way of nature 
domination was accelerated. The significance of science is paramount, though its role was 
anticipatory.® Premised on a homogeneous space and studying bodies in motion only in their 
quantifiable aspects, the basic categories of mechanics, force, work, efficiency, are oriented to work as a 
labor process, and more specifically, to qualitatively enhancing productivity.° Only a universalist theory 
of nature in its abstract bodily and quantitative moments could, “applied” to “problems” in production, 
generate productivity leaps, and only the organic intelligentsia of the bourgeoisie as it, the bourgeoisie, 
consciously pursued the creation of the formal domination of capital over labor in production (by freeing 
itself from the restrains of the old order, e.g., usury laws, demands for alms for the poor as a “burden” on 
profitability, arbitrary infringements, appropriations and taxations, guild regulations, etc., etc.) could 
create the modern science of nature. There was nothing like any of this in Japan. 


Second Historicity (Japan) 

State Centralism, the Integration of Merchant Capital and Imposed Isolation 
Uniquely, Japan in the epoch of its last great shogunate was a military despotic tributary formation with a 
mercantile bourgeoisie in the cities; it was not a kingship, and it was neither feudal nor capitalist. 
There are three issues here. 
First, we are required to restate the contours of an analysis affirming that Edo era Japan under the 
Tokugawa was not feudal; that the tendential direction of its development from the time of leyasu was 
increasingly toward another form of societal organization, the outlines of which were clear by 1650. 
Second, we must identify that form of sociation. Thus, the first two issues are interlocked, inseparably 
distinct. 
Third, and this issue is different, we wish to offer a comprehensive account of the two independent 
origins of feudalism, and this requires completing the foregoing (points one and two). We can do so by 
offering an explanation of why, following up the disintegration of feudal social relations, Japan did not go 
down the same road as western European, did not see the development of capitalist social relations in 
production which, in a complexly mediated manner, increasingly dominated the societies of Europe (and 
the British Isles and North America). Having identified that form of sociation characterizing Edo era 
Japan (second issue), we could, alternately, explain why England, Belgium, France, the United States, 
etc., did not go down the Japanese road. As we shall see, an adequate response that genuinely 
comprehends “post-feudal” Japanese development is only possible in contrast to the “post-feudal” 


Carolingian kingship. See the brief footnote account near the close of the discussion in Division |, Part Ill, “Vassalage 
and Fieffrom its Origins to the Carolingian Era and Beyond,” above. 
647See the discussion in 'Ibid,” above. 


548We can specific in broad terms just where the modern science of nature enters production. Recall Marx's 
determination of real domination of capital over labor in production: 

At the outset of the entire historical process, different in each industry at a certain moment an increase in the volume of 
capital deployed in production - presupposing achievement of a certain densification of population and the level of 
consumption it entails, hence an increase of the volume of exchange (distribution, trade) - commits a merchant to taking 
direct control over production in order to transform it (by introducing novel inputs or reorganizing the labor process or 
both), in this practice transforming himself from a merchant into an industrialist (and, at this point in history, into a 
capitalist in the strict sense). The novel inputs are introduced to qualitatively increase production, accelerate the labor 
process output, multiply the quantity of commodities produced. It is only machinery that achieves this end, and if is 
irreversibly accomplished only as science and technology are systematically introduced into, becoming direct inputs to, 
the labor process. Fundamentally a mechanics, it is the modern science of nature we are speaking of here: The 
inauguration of the real domination of capital over labor in production, known commonly in terms of an event, the 
Industrial Revolution so-called, is symbolized above all by the steam engine (including mechanized pumps, winches and 
levers powered by steam). 

548F or this whole discussion, see The Critique of Science, the Introduction, “Elements of the Conceptual Structure of 
Science” and the First Study, Part Ill, “Galileo and Aristotle”. 


situation in western Europe and vice-versa, so that these are merely two interconnected yet distinct ways 
of posing the same question. 

First issue. 

An enumeration of non-feudal, essential features of the Edo era will suffice. 

There was a “shift” on the great lord's han from a land grant (ji-kata) to rice-wage (Adroku),®° i.e., with 
the historically earlier emptying of vassalage content, fidelity, loyalty, from the side of the retainer, we 
have the disappearance of the fief from the side of the lord, thus, the disappearance of vassalage as 
such. At this level of the social order the central, feudal social relation of personal dependency had 
entirely disappeared. 

Concomitantly, we note the integration of numerous layers of samurai into the state forming a 
centralized, civil bureaucracy as salaried officials (especially after a 1723 reform) even as they 
underwent relative impoverishment. 

In this regard, the military function and activity of the samurai continuously atrophied during the Edo 
period. Positions within the armed forces of each daimy6d ranged from military commanders to such 
meaningless ones as captains of color and buglers (using conch shells).%? But the state of affairs that 
concentrated impoverishment can be seen in the simple fact that the daimyo keep 30%-40% of the 
samurai in Edo alone.** Against the background of recurring peasant risings and from year to year a 
growing budgetary deficit at the level of the shogunate, the 350,000 samura54 overwhelming 
concentrated in the cities, many of whom bring to mind the “masterless men” of the English countryside 
in the 1630s and 1640s, were “masterless samurar’ (rdnin).®° The crisis of the regime after 1830 is also 
visible here. (Especially here. E.H. Norman translated rdnin literally as “wandering men,” pointing out not 
only did they not owe “fealty” to a daimyo, their total social situation elicited from them contempt for the 
shogunate, among many their orientation was toward the study of Western languages and bourgecis 
science, and the largest layers of them constituted a social basis of opposition to the regime, 
hastening its final decline). 

A third non-feudal feature of the Tokugawa shogunate was the erection of a centralized, bureaucratic 
state over the carcass of the several sovereignties of the daimyo. Their political subordination (in part 
achieved through the institution of sankin kdtai) overcame the feudal fragmentation of political authority 
and power. A beginning on this had already been made by Ode Nobunaga,” was further consolidated 
by Hideyoshi, and was perfected by the Tokugawa shogunates (the first three of the total fourteen who 
followed leyasu). It was increasingly confirmed during the era of Tokugawa decadence (the reigns of the 
last six shogunates). 

A fourth feature entailed the merely possessionary rights of peasants. These were not proprietorial. 
Instead, proprietorial rights were increasingly and eventually transferred to the shogun,®* reproducing an 
essential characteristic of tributary social formations, possession of all land by a unifying kingship. The 
modern nature of this situation under the Tokugawa lay in the following: These rights together with the 
hard won class autonomy established in the Ashikaga ascendancy and the Sengoku era were ground up 
(starting from Nobunaga and Hideyoshi) as, atomized and reconstituted objectively as a class merely “in- 
itself," peasants were pushed back into “serflike” conditions, generating a mystifying phenomenal 
feature which leads to misapprehension of this condition as “feudal.” Exploitation was not based on 
social relations of personal dependency in production but was an entirely commercial phenomenon. 
Independence was lost as the legal enactment (shogunate decree) became effectively reality (became 
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an institutionalized condition). Peasants were strapped to the soil, forbidden to leave their fields, e.g., to 
try their hands as merchants, or to sell the products of their labor as craftsmen. (Absence technological 
and scientific inputs that made real domination of capital over labor in production irreversible in the West) 
as increases in agricultural productivity increasingly taped off, fixed, rigid positions in a societal division 
of labor would exacerbate the deteriorating conditions of peasants after 1730. This, in turn, would 
contribute to the societal cul-de-sac the Tokugawa Japan ran up against as a universal history (signified 
by the built up of global colonial-becoming-imperialist activity that after 1850 drew the entire world into its 
orbit) was inaugurated. The individual possessionary rights of peasants, furthermore, cannot be 
interpreted as a basis for the latter's entry into a fatuous “modern” (departing from the equally vacuous 
“medieval”) era," a ubiquitously deployed concept the shallow and bourgeois character of which is often 
papered over with the designation “feudal.” 

Lastly, there was the growing preponderance of commerce in the economy. The political control over 
merchants that the Tokugawa would come to exercise did nothing to stem this growth. Relative to the 
rural, agrarian center of feudal social relations, urban commerce was becoming a cancerous growth 
whose economic weight, far outweighing the productivity of the fief together with its ongoing penetration 
of the countryside would have sooner than later washed over and drown their non-monetary, non- 
commercial, intensely personal character had not political ambition already largely destroyed vassalage. 
Second issue. 
Intertwined with the developments enumerated immediately above, a number of specifically and 
genuinely modern features of Tokugawa Japan were indivisibly tied to features that characterized ancient 
forms of sociation. Most importantly, the former included the commercialization of agriculture, an 
increasingly preponderant mercantile capitalist sector, tribute in the form of a ground rent extracted, to 
boot, in “money” form; and the situation of the samurai (especially the abolition of a land grant to the 
samurai in favor of a rice-wage), already discussed in detail. The latter (ancient features) included a 
central bureaucracy (which we now know is as fully modern a feature of the state as it is ancient), the 
form of the general equivalent, rice not coin (or paper), and the corvées imposed on peasants (often to 
quarry stone, carry to waterways for transport, load and unload and transport the stone all over again to 
castle towns as a rule located at distances from material resource sources). 

All these features point to a very modern form of the ancient tributary organization of society wherein 
kingship was organized by a centralized bureaucracy. What was different in Japan and rendered the 
tributary formation modern was that kingship was displaced by a military despot. Even as the Romanovs 
sat atop an aristocracy (and not a class of warriors), the proper comparison is with Tsarist Russia after 
1856 and not analogously (the basis of a vacuously “universal” periodization) with “early modern” 
Europe.°° 


861 John Whitney Hall, “Introduction,” 19. 

Hall has been in the vanguard of efforts to reinterpret the Edo era in terms that displace Marxist categories (e.g., the 
Tokugawa shogunate reinstituting “feudalism,” appearing as a “centralized feudalism,” etc.) popular among Japanese 
historians before the last imperialist world war (Wakita Osamu, “Ibid,” 98). Because it descends, or rather rests on, really 
crude sociological categories, the characterization of the Edo era as “early modern” is nothing if not even more vulgar, 
inadequate and obfuscatory, i.e., offering the worse in bourgecis “analysis,” which retrospectively with a view to Europe 
was intended to mask the rise of capitalism but with a view to Japan does not even get this far, entirely oblivious to the 
substantial congruence between the Edo era as a “modern” version of ancient tributary kingship in the manner we 
describe it here. 
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563The situation in Russia was basically similar to that in Japan in one transcendently important respect: The British and 
French administered military defeat of Tsarist forces in the Crimean War (1854-1856) convinced the autocracy it had to 
modernize its armed forces and weaponry or give up its own imperial territorial ambitions and be engulfed by the great 
capitalist powers. The precise historical and historically contemporaneous analog to this defeat was Commodore 
Mathew Perry's appearance in Tokyo Bay with the US Pacific fleet in July 1853. While the Japanese ruling class 
reconstituted itself and left its tributary past, modern and ancient, behind, the Tsarist regime made a transition from 
ancient to modern tributary organization, emphasis on the restricted but utmost modern military capitalist sector (I.e., by 
1904 based on highly socialized workplaces which achieved technological parity with the great imperialist powers and 
formed the most concentrated industrial metalworking, armaments and rail production in the world). 
If the Tsarist Russian response was quicker, it started from a minimum of two hundred and fifty years behind Tokugawa 
Japan (at its origins): In 1856, State finances were reorganized and a finance ministry was formed to provide a center 
from which modernization could be carried out; in 1861, serfdom was formally abolished thereby further creating, in the 
bodies of poor and landless peasants, the social base for industrialization; during the sixties, tariffs were lowered as a 
direct invitation to foreign capital; after 1862, rapid construction of railway system was undertaken (the State took 
complete control of it in 1897); and, at the same time a number of other, restriction-bound social reforms were 


Third issue. 

Why, following up the disintegration of feudal social relations, did Japanese society not develop capitalist 
social relations in production, which as we said, in a highly mediated way, increasingly dominated the 
societies of Europe? Or more to the point, how was this possible? 

The answer to the first question is simple enough, and it is not banal: The whole social and historical 
weight of Japanese civilization at this moment (circa 1600) militated against such a development. In 
particular, it was the extreme hierarchically formed, overwhelming political determination of social 
relations - in every aspect of daily life as it crisscrossed institutions, events and “processes” which were 
at the center of this culture and society - that foreclosed on such a development. 

We can elaborate this in responding to the second question, though to start the response, far more 
difficult and complex, will not be approached directly. We shall begin with feudalism. 

Feudal social relation had reached a dead-end. First, not only was the political anarchy and civil 
war tearing Japanese society apart (conditions attenuated by a form of inheritance that was not 
fully primogeniture), feudal social relations could not accommodate attenuated mercantile (and 
monopolistic) capitalism.®* One indication of this was the transformation of the land grant (fief into a 
wage as great lords opted to monetarize, going a long way toward destroying, feudal social relations. 
Second, the level of abstraction achieved in exchange (recall the samura/ was mystified by abacus 
calculations) as mercantile relations spread, even if in 1600 their development was merely sectoral and 
tendential, could not be accommodated by the feudal form of sociation (though modern tributary 
kingship, and in the event the Japanese military variant, could accommodate this level of commercial 
development. Other historically contemporaneous cases in point? Again, Tsarist Russia after 1856). 
Subject to the merchant classes through the “guild” structure, without political weight in society, the utter 
subordinate and adjunct position of the artisanate also closed the door on another avenue to capitalist 
development (i.e., the employment of waged labor by independent craftsmen who concentrate productive 
instruments into their own hands). Artisan submergence, together, with the political control exercised by 
the shogunate over the peasantry and the countryside rendered the formal domination of capital over 
labor in its merchant form impossible.°* 

So, if a modernized tributary formation could accommodate a politically subordinate mercantile capitalist 
sector in the towns and especially the great cities of Tokugawa Japan, the commercialization of 
agriculture, a wage in the form of rice (i.e., the stress placed on it by the penetration of the value-form 
through an entirely monetarized economy, the levels of abstraction achieved, would not have been 
containable, an “economy” as a tendentially independent regulator of social life, and a bourgeoisie to 
challenge it, would have emerged), what was the historically actual condition which made it possible 
for the shogunate to prevent these developments? 

In Europe, it was the increasingly continent-wide integration, one which by the moment of full stabilization 
of the Tokugawa regime (circa 1650) had incorporated North America (south of the St. Lawrence River 
and east of the Appalachian Mountains) and the West Indies isles (the Antilles, Barbados, Jamaica etc.), 
its infemational reach, the (relatively) free flow of commodities across this vast region, the consequent 
formation of a singular price (for each commodity or category of commodities) that decided marketability, 
i.e., the amount of socially necessary labor time embodied in commodities (hence, already presupposing 


introduced to ease the way for modernization among which, most importantly, were the introduction of self-administering 
rural bodies called "Zemstvos" and town councils called "dumas." 

The historical outcome was the creation of a modern, capitalist military sector within the Tsarist tributary formation, a 
form of ancient kingship based on the tribute exacted from an extraordinarily impoverished, largely communally 
organized, and productively “backward” peasantry. 

S64yith respect to inheritance, lands were transmitted through the male line of a family but a first son was not specified.* 
This contributed mightily to internal conflict within most powerful families for the position of Shogun** especially in cases 
where no son(s) had received a majority age and a regent was appointed to rule in his stead. A similar, more highly 
accentuated situation with regard to primogeniture obtained, as we have seen, in western Europe. 

865Recall that formal domination here has historically meant that the merchant took control of means and materials of 
production, providing to peasants both instruments and raw materials, for domestic work, without in any way generating 
new technical inputs or transforming the labor process itself. 


* Sansom, /bid, //: 18, n. 10, where the author says, “There was no absolute rule of primogeniture.” To boot, there 
appears to have been a sort of informal polygyny among the great lords. 

We are talking here about a large holding, 307 chd, roughly 750 acres. By third generation, the holdings had been 
distributed among ten different family members, with holdings ranging from 3 to 76, the majority between 22 and 36 cho. 
* Ibid, Il: 182, n. 2. 


the exploitation of labor in specifically capitalist form, separated from the means and materials of 
production the appearance of labor as commodity, labor-power) determined whether its “value” would be 
realized, whether it could be sold, all of which pointed to the ascendancy of the formal domination of 
capital over labor in production. Thus, it was this region-wide, limitedly international circulation of 
commodities, the competition between capitalists on which it was based and, above all, two indirectly 
linked successful bourgeois revolutions that permitted an autonomous logic of economic development to 
slowly over historical time constitute itself as the “law' of value.” International integration allowed 
capitalist competition to form, phenomenally, the fundamental, determinant (datum) of daily practice. The 
absence of shogunate-decreed enforced autarky, thus the presence of foreign demand that might have 
provided foreign markets for the craftsmen of the towns, recreated them as a distinct social class, 
provided them with the activity and wealth to take fullest control of their means of production and 
introduce new inputs to them (technical improvements in the manufacture of these goods) as well as to 
hire labor and organize peasants stripped of their relation to rural production, might have created the 
conditions for artisans to act as capitalists, that absence instead reduced cumulative social demand in 
Japan to that generated by the samurai and merchants. Fastened onto the village and agricultural work, 
the peasants (whether free farmers, tenants, or peasant household domestics) were largely self-sufficient 
(actually they and their families subsisted at a level below what otherwise was necessary to sustain 
them, and thus disappeared in massive numbers in famines that would have otherwise not been as 
deadly, i.e., won't have been famines) and, only a tiny stratum of the village well-to-do further contributed 
to a highly limited market in Japanese society. 

Thus, the formal domination of capital over labor in production as an epochal determination, much less 
an autonomous logic of economic development, did not appear in Japan. Instead, before 1650 the 
shogunate had nearly completely closed off the country from foreign trade, and the competitive pricing 
and foreign mercantile-becoming-industrial-capitalist penetration, it would have entailed. The shogunate 
tightly controlled what trade abroad it permitted. /t was the domestic formation of price strictly on the 
basis of monopoly immediately and directly conjoined to autarky that secured Bakufu control over the 
system, and its secured this control by precluding creation of a socio-economic “space” for an, albeit 
obviously mediated but nonetheless, a second, abstract and anonymous summit of social power, a 
quasi-independent economically determined regulation of societal development.” This did not decrease 
the role of merchants, or a specific layer amongst them; to the contrary, it multiplied the social significant 
of moneylenders. In Japan, as Toyoda Takeshi suggests, usury capital was the most important social 
element in society. (Here we can recall our discussion of samurai debt and impoverishment, daimyo 
deficit financing, and great merchant cartel lending to the Bakufu.)®* While there was restricted merchant 
penetration of the sphere of production (the management of fisheries in northern Honshi, of salt flats 
along the Inland Sea, thread-making and weaving in the eastern provinces directly north of the Kanto 
plain and in the three Home Provinces in the center of the country, and in the castle towns where 
impoverished samurai made paper lanterns, umbrellas and other items),° a penetration that took the 
form of merchant provision of materials, payment of a wage and appropriation of the product without 
intruding on the labor process itself, and formal domination of capital over labor was established in these 
highly limited spheres of activity, in nearly all cases it was late in the historical “life” of the regime, and 
without significant impact on Tokugawa society (though important, as among others, a point of departure 
for the capitalist industrialization program that characterized the Meiji Restoration). For the most part, 
usury capital as a form of wealth and the activity it implied essentially organized the minutiae, but only 
the minutiae, of daily life. 

Absent the economic “space” that might have been created in the youth of the regime, for two centuries 
the Tokugawa shogunate was able to exercise an unparalleled, military-despotic social control: So 
enabled, among the characteristically precapitalist classes, it imposed a rigid social hierarchy based on 
fixed (as about as frozen as social life will permit) positions in a societal division of labor in which major 
strata were characterized by the passivity of samurai as warriors (unable to form or work at a craft, 
locked in as socially useless retainers or bureaucrats), a peasantry tied to a place and agricultural work if 
586Tovoda Takeshi, /bid, 84. 

8671p Japan, the appearance of competition as a new form of merchant activity was inaugurated, for example as rivalry 
from novel ‘faru’” ships threatened to force the existing Aigakiships to the ground (circa 1660-1670), always gave way to 
monopoly. In this example, an agreement was reached and the two competing merchant groups divided up the cargo 
transported on domestic seaborne tariff. Toyoda Takeshi, /bid,, 54. 

868See Division II, Part VI, “Merchant-Samurai Symbiosis,” above. 

88°Tovoda Takeshi, /bid,, 89-90. 


not to the soil itself, and (creation of) a legally and politically undifferentiated social category, 
“townspeople” (chdnin), their functional separation from the other two large-scale social strata (warriors 
and peasants) complete.” Within the "space" of a single lifetime, there was social mobility only within 
layers of the more “modern” stratum of merchants, especially the well-to-do, not just as formal capitalist 
activity recounted above and characterizing the regime late in its existence, though that mobility never 
impinged on the fixed positions of warriors and peasants. 

In the long, century and a half run-up to the crisis of agricultural productivity, the structure of the 
merchants as a class was, however, relatively fluid. Over time, different groups of merchants rose and 
became dominant, starting from the privileged layer in the early Edo period. Basing themselves on 
speculation (especially in lumber) as future markets appeared, new merchants grew fat and 
hegemonized the merchant community during the Genroku-Kyoho periods (1688-1735). Similarly, during 
the latter part of these periods (i.e., the KyOhd, 1704-1735) money changers and pawnbrokers rose, 
becoming affluent, by investing in manufactures (e.g., rice-wine brewing, maritime transport, dry goods) 
controlled by family enterprises. Some of these groups in turn became “privileged” merchants (i.e., were 
granted monopolies).°”' Yet by this moment all the great merchant family fortunes that were to be made 
had been made: The dramatic slowdown in economic expansion that characterized the next hundred 
years closed the door to the rise of “newer,” so to speak, “new” merchants. It was the internal crisis that 
reinforced politically imposed social rigidity. This crisis imposed stagnation was the point of (re)entry: For 
at this moment the highly mediated, torturous logic of economic development, now encompassing the 
entire statified and, or, “civilized” world, asserted itself vis-a-vis previously autarkic Japan. 

It took in excess of two hundred and fifty years for the pressure borne by mercantile-become-colonial- 
become-nascently imperialist great powers against “Japanese civilization” to be felt. This pressure posed 
the question of the viability and survival of the shogunate regime and the “civilization” it defended. But 
that pressure itself came atop, was mediated by and in all likelihood would have counted for far less 
without the peasant-rising-, increasing samurai dissatisfaction. and mercantilist volatility-based 
dissolution of the Tokugawa system all concentrated in a crisis of agricultural productivity that manifested 
itself in a century long worsening, and all but collapse, of shogunate finances: For, mediated by great 
power ambitions, the compulsion exhibited in the imperialist presence in Japanese waters, and 
underlying this presence exercised, nay driven, by this autonomous logic of economic development (the 
law of value constituted in inter-capitalist, inter-imperialist competition) was to be unrelentingly yet 
indirectly felt in Japan (i.e., by its ruling class). This dissolution of tributary-shogunate order forced the 
ruling class (the shogun and his immediate entourages of advisors, the greatest of the daimyo and 
leading elements in the central bureaucracy) to reconstruct itself with the intent of (re)entering the newly 
forming imperialist world order. 

After the mid-nineteenth century, this ruling class faced extinction in the form of a confrontation with a 
superior capitalist military technology. In response, the bureaucratic centralism characterizing all tributary 
social formations permitted the Japanese shogunate to effect a fundamental transformation from above 
that, together with the surpluses generated by the peasantry providing a primitive capital accumulation, 
inaugurated a rapid transition to capitalist production, one that was prepared on the basis of the entire 
preceding period. 


570The rigidity of the social order had its spatial-architectural counterpart in the castle towns, whose layout was planned 
and wherein the residences and the quarters of samurai and chdnin were not only distinct, but self-enclosed and 
separate. /bid, 48. 

8" (bid, 69-72. 


The Place of Feudalism and Feudal Social Relations in History 


In its historical specificity feudalism is not a major and decisive form of human sociation, but 
contradictorily combines... it is not a “synthesis,” a concept that bears the marks of a “dialectically” 
progressive, i.e., stagist metaphysics of historical development... central features of the major forms of 
human sociation, non-statism to one side (nomadism, archaism) and extreme hierarchy to the other 
(tributary social formations, capitalist modernity). 


1. In Japan, after roughly 1550 only outward forms (and not all of them) of feudal social relations 
remained. Feudalism was absorbed back into a largely, historically unique military despotic tributary 
formation which was not fully stabilized until around 1650. 

In Europe, feudalism also disappeared, and earlier. But something novel developed, which we, following 
Marx, have called the formal domination of capital over labor in production in the epochal sense (a sense 
Marx never intended) which tended toward, though never reaching (though aborted by princely 
mediation), an autonomous logic of economic development. 

When it finally appeared what will be autonomous is the “law” of value, i.e., in the broadest sense the 
tendential reduction of social relations to productive ones, that is, the disciplining and regimentation of 
former by the latter implied in the regulation of production of commodities and their distribution (and later, 
as capital has been fully established on its own foundations, the renewal and augmentation of capital) by 
socially necessary labor time. It was this logic that the formal domination of capital over labor in 
production aimed without, short of the bourgeois revolution, ever achieving. Yet it appeared prior to that 
transformation in its bearers, those historical agents who made that revolution: It appeared as an 
assimilated and internalized logic manifested in their behavior, in the historically significant activity of 
these agents (well-to-do peasants, gentlemen gentry, merchants pursuing capital formation as it 
circulates in the movement of money and price). Once it began to come into the being, it achieved an 
objectivity of its own, above all, mystifyingly and obfuscatorily identifiable as the “natural” course of 
economic development in the societies, and governing the economy of, Europe and England in the long 
era from the initial triumphant of the bourgeois revolution in England and the Netherlands to that moment 
at which the modern science of nature and capitalist technology became sustained, systematic inputs 
into production, that moment at which the real domination of capital over labor became /rreversible. 

It is this logic that was set free by the political stabilization of bourgeois relations in production 
(ascendancy of formal domination), and it was this logic or something very similar that the Tokugawa 
shogunate struggled against in closing the country off to foreign trade, in incorporating merchants in a 
thoroughly subordinate fashion into the Bakufu administration of the great cities and in effort to regulate 
the minutia of merchant behavior and daily life, in removing the warrior from productive agricultural 
activity and depositing him in the towns, in strapping the peasantry down to its villages and refusing it the 
chance to forgo crop production. 


2. If the two basic feudal forms (these two historicities) are without warrant given equal status, they 
(obfuscatorily) appear in broad historical sweep as simultaneous and concurrent. Japanese feudalism 
may be more fundamental because it exhibits all the possibilities of the system of social relations in 
which any productively developmental driven transcendence was aborted. It was tendentially 
autonomous development of a logic of the formal domination of capital over labor in production that was 
as in western Europe terminated, or in Japan alone never allowed to develop; for, in Japan, the class 
struggles among great feudal-becoming-tributary lords and by these lords against the peasantry (though 
not the merchants who were too intertwined with these lords from early on, and who, after all, were not 
engaged in the production of a surplus, who from within circuits of the distribution of goods extracted a 
surplus not unlike the great lords who extracted theirs directly as tribute, as rents, in kind or in coin) was 
not only primary, but it was never anything less from start to finish than a struggle for political power over 
the entire social formation. When that struggle subsided and political stability was temporarily achieved if 
was political power of the great estate lords that always determined the contours, tempos and rhythms of 
economic development®” None of this behavior smacks of a powerful personage embedded in the 
572Thys, even in the midst of great instability and fighting and even before Hideyoshi achieved the individuation of the 
peasantry through the Taiko no Kenchi, effectively undermining peasant solidarity, it was a great lord who in 1537 
introduced a crop irrigation system for channeling water among groups of villages; in 1545 it was another great lord 
(Takeda Shingen) who oversaw the construction of stone embankments for flood control along tributaries of the 
Fujikawa River; it was the Hojo family which similarly initiated works along the course of the Tonegawa to control its 


matrix of feudal social relations (for these behaviors, while reinforcing the lords' military stranglehold, 
simultaneously undermined those relations). In this respect only (i.e., in the distance they had traveled 
from feudal social relations), then, the Japanese estate lords were the historical analog, without having 
assimilated and internalized the logic of capital, of the English gentry bourgeoisie circa 1550-1650. 


3. We cannot escape a determination and assessment of the relation of feudalism to capitalism. For 
whether it is straightforwardly bourgeois intellectuals who see in capitalism the foundations of a global 
civilization (alternately, simply defend capitalism with reference to the exalted traditions of the “West’), or 
it is their covert brethren, productivists and Marxists, who see a historically necessary development for 
which capitalism is the final material preparation for the socialist heaven (i.e., a highly rationalistic, 
technocratic capitalism), in either case feudalism is the immediately antecedent societal form from which 
capitalism rose (either merely antecedent or, alternately, a significant moment in the unfolding of those 
exalted traditions, or a necessary stage in the becoming of a universal free society based on the 
unhampered and fullest development of production). 

Against these dominant currents, our question is, “what does our foregoing account as a whole tell us 
about the relation of feudalism to capitalism?” 

In ranging the historical civilization of Japan alongside that of western Europe, we can first, most 
obviously, note that feudalism in Japan was not immediately historically antecedent to capitalism, that is, 
feudalism does not, then, with historical necessity give rise to capitalism. In fact, in western Europe, it did 
not either: A number of intermediate forms of sociation, the most important of which were the urban 
communal civilization on the Italian Peninsula and kingship in France and Germanic central Europe (and 
a weaker form of the same under the later Stewards in Scotland), all mediated the epochal development 
of capital's formal domination over labor and preceded full capitalist development. It is only by dissolving 
these forms into a “reinvigorated” feudalism,°’> thereby diluting the actual historical content of feudalism, 
rendering the concept vacuous and masking the distinctive features of those intermediate forms, that a 
now ideological determination of the antecedent character of feudalism can be maintained. 

When feudal social relations first appeared, rose to dominance for a singular epoch, and then 
disappeared and gave way to something more (mediated by intermediate forms of sociation, western 
Europe) or less (Japan) novel, the two sites of origination revealed different trajectories. 

A princely mediated, logic of economic development first formed on the urban edges of the western 
European feudal formation, while, inhibited and suppressed, it never formed in Japan. Through a series 
of intermediate forms of sociation, western Europe gave rise to a novel bourgeois class and the form of 
productive activity that it bore, then to a confrontation between the residue elements of old and the 
nascent new orders, and finally the revolutionary victory of the latter over the former ushering in 
capitalism, while the transformation and then disappearance of feudalism in Japan also exhibited the 
formation of mercantile classes and towns (and not at all on the geographical peripheries of this 
feudalism). Yet in Japan, the movement of society “reverted” to an older form of sociation, tributary 
kingship: Mediated by its entire historical development, this “reversion” concretely demonstrates that 
human history is not a unilinear movement, does not unfold in “stages,” is not determined by an 
ahistorical logic of the development of productive forces, and for its greatest span is constitutes by 
different historicities with different rhythms, tempos and trajectories. (\nternally failing to cohere and 
lacking a justificatory self-reflection, the mode of production analysis is miserably unable to produce the 
concepts to comprehend these asymmetric historicities.) Feudalism is emphatically not a prologue to 
capitalism, a unilinear historical process or a succession of interlocked, necessary connected and 
recurring social formations does not characterize the movement of human sociation. As we have had 
more than one occasion to argue elsewhere, capitalism af its origins was, in other words, radically 
contingent.” 


flows through the Musashi plain; and, of particular importance to the really great territorial lords (because they 
exchanged silver for copper coin with which, among other things, they purchased armaments), after 1530 it was the 
same great lords who organized the improvement and enlargement of existing gold and silver mines and prospecting for 
new mines, and who encouraged trade with the Portuguese in the years beginning in 1543. Sansom, /bid, //: 253, 257. 
Regarding the Portuguese, Sansom comments, “From the point of view of the great KyGshd barons its appearance [the 
first of many ships entering their harbors bearing Portuguese merchants with their goods] was opportune, for in addition 
to being intensely curious about the Portuguese and their wares, they saw foreign trade as a source of wealth they 
needed to maintain their military strength.” /bid, //: 264. 

573The best example is Perry Anderson, Lineages of the Absolute State. 


4. It remains to specific the complexly mediated relation of feudalism to capitalism. 

The one important connection between feudalism and capitalism is private property in production. In both 
case it was and is, needless to say, hierarchically organized. 

In western Europe, feudalism alone cannot have been said to have formed the historically actual and 
necessary conditions for the rise of capitalism; taken together with feudal social relations in a 
contradictory whole, nor can the countermovement at its edges, the rise of towns, a class of merchants, 
artisans and a subordinate yet distinct form of productive activity (urban-based manufactured) said to 
have completed those conditions. This much also obtained in Japan. 

Further requirements included the full development of the medium of merchant existence, the 
intermediation of money as a universal equivalent in exchange, and the practice of inheritance 
(primogeniture) that assured the familial continuity of accumulated fortunes (money capital). Yet perhaps 
of paramount significance, reaching back to an epoch that predated feudalism it was an elaboration of a 
form of Objective Spirit, law, in a highly specific form, as private law concerning trade and exchange and 
within it, the distinction between mere possession and unconditional proprietorship (in land, 
manufactured goods, merchants inventory, etc.) that affirmed the primacy of the latter, was the crucial 
difference and, all taken together, constituted a unique development in human history. It was this 
difference that gave the craftsmen or merchant-become-capitalist the wherewithal to enforce his will, to 
make his aggrandizement real against the resistance of laboring groups, to dispossess, expropriate their 
objective substance, render them propertyless and then employ them under qualitatively novel 
productive conditions. It was this constellation of institutions that made it possible for a tendency toward 
an autonomous economic logic to develop... 
Capitalism as it first appeared in the English countryside would not have been possible without an 
appropriable, unique tradition of abstract formal law and without abolition of feudalism on the basis of, 
and only on the basis of, the productive interconnection of all of Europe, i.e., in which the absence of 
state centralism (weak kingly government devolving in internecine ruling class struggle, occasionally civil 
war) permitted development of urban enclaves that, winning their autonomy, expanded into cities 
connected by circuits of commercial capital, setting in motion this formal developmental trajectory of 
capital, but not in the way it is understood in a Marxist metaphysics of stagist development, not as a 
necessary unfolding; to the contrary, as something singular and contingent that was merely a premise of 
a further movement who enduring reality depended above all in its political stabilization through the 
bourgecis revolution. 


5. We can render a judgment as to where we situate feudalism and feudal “society” in history. 

Feudalism in the places of its origination lacked state centralism based on a large bureaucratic stratum. 
Instead, as the predominant form of productive activity characterizing an entire social formation, feudal 
social relations were at once rare and sui generis, arising only in conditions of massive social disorder, 
dislocation and the breakdown of kingship, whether or not tributary (Heian and Merovingian kingships, 
respectively). Decisive for the entire social order, these relations themselves were not tributary. Where 
they originated and became predominant, they were neither subaltern nor incidental (peripheral and of 
little account); yet they have not recurred over historical time, in the sweep of human history that dates 
back to that moment that human groups in the greatest number abandoned nomadic existence (in a 
different language, call that moment the end of the last glacial), as agriculture and a sphere of production 
first developed, and with it fixed positions in division of labor and a rudimentary state in its earliest form 
first appeared. In this important respect, feudalism is altogether “secondary” as a form of human 
sociation. 


6. We might offer a final, brief “transcendent” reflection on the similarity and difference between societies 
that formed in western Europe and Japan. 

The mercantile capitalist societies of western Europe (inclusive of North America and the Caribbean) and 
modern tributary Japan were one and all séatist If we formulate this differently, at least in a nuanced way, 
we can say that Power in either and in its various forms was the central axis around which social life was 
organized. (It this very broad sense, it is obviously unchanged today.) Power here means an 
institutionally separate structure, congealed social relations of command and obedience that flow from 
the top (command) to the bottom (unquestioned obedience). 


874F or instance, Value Accumulation and Nature Domination; Malthusianism and Productivism, "Productivism and the 
Metaphysics of Negentropy and Expanded Reproduction, "Part Ill, “Historical Issues.” 


In Japan, these social relations were direct, unmediated, and Power objectified and materialized in 
technics was undeveloped.*’> The lord demanded and received obedience, deference and subservience. 
Beyond its own aggrandizement, in western Europe, however, the aim of Power (i.e., achieving 
obedience, etc.) was indirect, mediated. It was only achieved in its objectification, in technics, in 
submission to the instrument of work, in subordination to a nascent, developing logic of economic 
movement (mystified as the “market’). 

So we can say that that the difference between princely mediated, tendentially autonomous logic of 
economic development (western Europe) and a full and thorough political determination of social life 
(Japan), though not absolute and directly counterposed, was also a question of how Power was 
exercised, where these terms also entailed the difference between command objectified in materialized 
form, eventually as technologies of social control and nature mastery as opposed to that situation where 
command remained more basic, primordial and direct. 

Power is fundamentally compulsion, and if the instrument of work is designed to multiply the effort 
expended in work, the culture and society in which Power exercises itself in objectified form in and 
through a materialization as an instrument, instrument-complexes, and technologies, in a word, through 
technics, will as a rule emerge victorious in any struggle against another in which Power is qualitatively 
more directly exercised. In this more “metaphysical” form, we can also grasp the compulsion that was 
exercised on Japan after 1868 to accept, thus join, mediated by its own culture, history and its ruling 
class desire for aggrandizement, the struggle among great power imperialists on fully capitalist terms. 


575Thus, for instance, in Tokugawa Japan large bridge construction was not as a rule undertaken, not only as a defense 
measure (against a “wayward” daimyd, the possibility of foreign invasion) which is moot, but because objectively 
embodied skill and knowledge, technics, were absent. The destruction of smaller bridges by floods and typhoons was 
common. Toyoda Takeshi, A History of Pre-Meiji Commerce in Japan, 51. 
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Historical Note 
The Contado (Countryside), Tenancy and the Mezzaaria 


The rise of towns historically coincided with and was causally connected to the transformation and 
demise of the manor, at least to the extent that after 800 it had become identified with feudal social 
relations and tenure. Because the characteristic form of estate and tenure (encapsulated in the term 
mezzaoria) in the Florentine contado and Tuscany at large was characteristically an important aspect of 
a unitary development of which the commune and its specific, novel social classes were a decisive 
aspect, and because this form was extraordinarily long-lived and thereby exhibited its modern (ie., 
formally capital) nature, we are required to briefly trace its evolution, structure and organization. 


Rural Tuscany during the Feudal Era 
There is a striking irony about the organization of productive activity, the relations between groups 
engaged in production, the predominate type of tenure, and the form of estate in Tuscany during the 
feudal era: Its entire structure only became (retrospectively) visible as it was disappearing. This situation 
was a consequence of the nature and availability of documentation. It, that documentation, was produced 
in quantity as the old rural order began to dissolve, and what it reveals looks much like the feudal social 
relations that dominated the manor organization of production in Ile de France, Vermandois, Ponthieu, 
Flanders and Brabant, Champagne and Burgundy, i.e., in the core zones of Frankish feudalism. The 
estate was divided into the lord's holdings (demesne) and the peasants, the latter consisting in small 
properties around a castle (casfrum) and the content of Objective Spirit was largely manorial custom. 
Peasants were servile, tenure was fixed as were rents either verbally or by written contract.” Rent was 
much on the order (increasingly so) of dues stemming from specifically feudal social relations, i.e., from 
the fealty a commended person owed a lord, and the dues themselves were payments in kind 
(occasionally in money form) which incorporated labor services (that, in turn, may have accounted for 
more in the way of the social reproduction of the lord than payments in kind). Labor services were limited 
to specific holdings and these were not the demesne, which was worked exclusively by those who status 
approached that of slaves,°” a feature which, we recall, is characteristically unfeudal in the emphatic 
sense. 
At this moment, the situation in central Italy was, accordingly, different than in the nuclear areas of feudal 
social relations: In Tuscany, those social relations never ubiquitous, they never achieved similar 
overwhelming preponderance. Juridically and productively, at least two other social categories of rural 
producers were extant: First, many paid rents, either in money or in kind, and second others existed in a 
gray zone between full independence (as allodists) and tenants from which some kind of labor service 
was solely extracted.°” 
Now in central Italy it was this situation that began to undergo change, and it began to occur just as 
feudal social relations were achieving their deepest penetration elsewhere, that is, between the ninth and 
eleventh centuries.6’ What is visible in the records is first and foremost the deterioration of labor 
services, the product most likely of subdivision of holdings, of commutation and grants for reclamation 
and improvements. By the end of the first millennium in the common era labor services had almost 


576Here and in what follows we draw liberally on the exhaustive and definitive study by P.J. Jones, “From Manor to 
mezzadria: A Tuscan Case-Study in the Medieval Origins of Modern Agrarian Society,” " in N. Rubinstein (ed), 
Florentine Studies: Politics and Society in Renaissance Florence. London, 1968: 206. 

Servility is indeterminate. Jones calls it “praedial servitude” (“Ibid”) which sounds, without saying it, very like “serfdom.” 
877*Ibid,” 206-207. 

The status of those who worked the lord's demesne was that of “servile famuli” “Ibid,” 207. 

87841 bid,” 

Here too Jones is unclear calling this group “vassals” or “alodiaries” (as if there was equivalence) bound to “seigneurial 
exactions.” “Ibid.” If this lack of clarity is a function of charters, chartularies, contracts and other documents, the he 
should have said so. 

5794Ibid,” 

880"| bid,” 

A discussion of inheritance and the probable absence of primogeniture in Tuscany at this time would resolve the 
question of the significance of subdivision of holdings. Though we do know that the tiny size of mezzadria plots was a 
terrible burden carried by the peasantry especially as we approach the short twentieth century (i.e., as we draw close to 
the outbreak of the first imperialist world war). 

Benefices for purposes of colonization of land or its upgrading speaks to both depopulation (a “general dearth” of servile 
labor), an issue on which Jones is agnostic (“Ibid”) and, or, peasant abandonment of lords' lands for the towns that were 


entirely given way to rents. But was the most prominent feature of the new agrarian regime which was 
beginning to take shape was the growth and expanse of mesne tenancies and the transfer of increasing 
numbers of land and rights, including demesnes, from the (German) Crown, the Church and nobles to a 
new social groups, a class of middling landholders, referred to by Jones as “great libellarii”®’ whom 
elsewhere he describes as rising, aggressive parvenu families who would, by the time of the appearance 
of oligarchical Florentine governance (i.e., from 1392 onward) could be characterized as a “new 
noblesse.”6® 

This transfer from the Church's side was halted shortly, for as the Peninsular communes began to form 
and develop (say, from the early twelfth century), the transfers of properties had been reversed, the 
Church was accumulating land, often managed by lay officials, in a policy of engrossment and intended 
consolidation.*8? The mention of the communes is not fortuitous: We have been speaking of a 
transformation which led to the demise of the old agrarian, seemingly feudal, order. The communes 
played a decisive role. 


The Countryside and Tenancy during the Rise of the Popolo 
The communes date from period of the very initial formation of the popolo, which did not make that 
formation coextensive with the existence of the towns. 
On the Italian Peninsula at least (i.e., in central and northern Italy), the communes originated with 
charters granted by a great overlord, up to and including the Holy Roman emperor so-called. This was, of 
course, a political compact that rested on the previously existent reality of towns, which formed most 
often (that is, unless their were already existing administrative and religious centers) as sites of 
exchange maintained by tradesmen and artisans, perhaps nearby a castle along a well-traveled road 
where an innkeeper established lodgings for merchants. 
The early towns were often resident to large landholders, seigniors, lesser nobles and “grandees’” if you 
will, as the case may have been. These men, not the popolo proper, made up the earliest councils of the 
towns, and “represented,” as it were, the strictly urban groups, artisans and traders. But by the time 
Florence was chartered, shortly after 1115, this situation had complicated, significantly changed, as men 
who, as leading citizens, were indeed forerunners or, more precisely, the early social shape of what a 
century latter would be termed popoio. 
As an identifiable social stratum, the latter, that is the most important among them, the merchant 
manufacturers (and with them bankers and great merchant traders who rose with them, though the 
former had dual, and thus somewhat independent origins), established themselves through growth of a 
domestic market. From at least the second quarter of the twelfth century to the appearance of Maso degli 
Albizzi as first among peers in the oligarchically dominated Florentine Signoria in 1392, the Florentine 
woolen industries emerged, evolved and became a continentally key component mostly at the lower end 
of the market. Cheaply priced, woolens, linen and cotton textiles suggested that Florentine 
manufacturers, resident to a relatively large city by European standard (say, 90,000 in 1340), grew 
strong on the basis of the development of a home market, the city itself, Tuscany and perhaps northward 
before they became significant in Mediterranean and European markets. It was the wealth and status, 


just beginning to emerge. The former would appear to have been most likely earliest on. 

581The meaning of ‘mesne” tenancy is never defined, but it appears to have the sense of holdings occupied for purely 
nominally rents. “Ibid,” 205. 

882"Ihid,” 197, 207. 

883Reference is made to several famous orders and their holdings that underwent this reform, Vallombrosa, Camaldoli, 
Passignano, Settimo and the Badia. “Ibid,” 208-209, 211 [In this regard, there is an illuminating discussion of the 
Camaldoli in The Critique of Science: Historical, Materialist and Dialectical Studies on the Relation of the Modern 
Science of Nature to the Bourgeoisie and Capital (St. Paul, Fifth Edition/Fourth Revision, 2019), First Study, Part Il, 
“Galileo, II.”] 

56«Previously, during the twelfth, thirteenth, and early fourteenth centuries, when the Franco-Flemish draperies had so 
decisively dominated the markets for fine woollens, most of the exports supplied by the Lombard, Venetian, and Tuscan 
textile industries were in the form of very cheap, coarse, light cloths. Along with the previously mentioned linen-cotton 
fustians, the Italians were also manufacturing similar light fabrics, called firetaines, made from mixtures of woollen, linen, 
and cotton fibres, and a wide variety of says, semi-worsteds, and coarse woollens, woven from low-priced, mediocre 
Italian and western Mediterranean wools, which were marketed under a variety of names: such as sfametto, trafilato, 
tritana, taccolino, saia, saia cotonata. During this era, the Umiliati of Florence, a lay brotherhood founded in 1140, and 
reaching its peak in the 1270s, was famed for producing very cheap textiles for the poor and lower classes.” John 
Munro, “The West European Woollen Industries and their Struggles for International Markets, c.1000 - 1500.” Working 
Paper No. 4, 22 November 2000 (Appearing online at http:/Avww.chass.utoronto.ca/ecipa/wpa.html): 45 


and the increasing political leverage both provided that permitted and, formed by and living on market 
competition, drove them to mount a challenge to the nobles who controlled the Florentine commune for 
at least its first hundred years. This challenge had become a deadly serious struggle by 1250. 

Until this moment when the tide definitely began to turn, communal intervention in the affairs of rural 
estates was largely on behalf oflords and against fenants and migrants to the towns while upholding the 
contractual integrity and estate control of those lords, perhaps little more than a matter of naked self- 
interest. But once that tide did begin to turn fortunes were reversed, as the Commune intervened to 
weaken seigneurial rights, against serf like conditions, refusing to return peasants who abandoned rural 
estates, accepting them into the Commune (not as citizens, but as laborers in woolen manufacture), 
asserting communal sovereignty (over the contado) and municipal liberty.®° Practically realized, the 
assertion effectively abolished seigneurial prerogatives and existing tenurial obligations; in the process 
commuting labor services, “enfranchising’ some peasants (and there were cases of mass, i.e., whole 
village, “enfranchisements’), legally sanctioning free movement, sale and inheritance; and most radically, 
appropriating and assimilating lay (and ecclesiastical) lands.’ In Tuscany, manorial restates, rural 
estate autarky and juridical rights, and old order seigniors had no productive significance and little if no 
reality by as early as 1300, no later than 1350.%%° 


The Novel Situation of Class and Tenure in the Wake of Disappearance of the Manor 

While the manor survived the passing of feudal social relations in parts of Europe (e.g., much of France 
and southwest Germany," i.e., Swabia, northwestern Francia and, in bastard form England, where 
feudal social relations were pervasive), in central and northern Italy it altogether disappeared. 

Resuming our analysis above,®° we indicated that population growth against the background of 
previously abandoned arable lands, peasant’ resistance to working the lord's demesne as opposed to 
their own fields, and desertion of the estate for work in the towns; penetration of the money-form leading 
to the replacement of rents in kind by money rents; and the towns' practices of granting citizenship to 
new, rural formerly peasant arrivees all induced lords to ameliorate labor services and taxes, lower rents, 
and forgo social restrictions (e.g., on marriage). In the countryside, we characterized this transformation 
(of servile labor based on social relations of personal dependency with de facto hereditary tenure into 
free labor so-called, a modicum of competition in the formation of rents, and contractual tenure), and with 
it the disappearance of the feudalized manorial estate, in terms of a gradual process of peasant 
emancipation. It was at best an uneven process, and effectively emancipation only from the formal 
standpoint of capital, i.e., juridically fixed, social relations of personal dependence and servitude were 
replaced by debt and legal bondage by intense social inequality: The inequality was not only that 
between town and country, but most importantly it was the defining feature of the countryside itself, an 
internal class differentiation that starting from largely homogeneous servile labor (so-called serfs) more 
and more took on the shape of a small layer of wealthy farmers at the top and a mass of very poor 
peasants (say, witha hut and a vegetable garden) seasonally working for others (payment in kind, 


885 Jones, “Ibid,” 212. 

886See Division II, Part IV, “Growth of Towns, Spread of Markets and the Rise of the Urban Merchant Constitution of the 
Conditions for the Growing Ascendancy of the Formal Domination of Capital over Labor in Production, End of 
Feudalism,” above. 

887 Jones, “Ibid,” 213. 

888*Ibid,” 214. 

8891 id,” 203. 

5290S ee Division II, Part IV, “Was There a “Second Feudal Age” in Western Europe? The Disappearance of Generalized 
Serfdom and the Gradual Emancipation of Peasants,” above. 

891 Jones, “Ibid,” 196, 198; and the famous passage from Marx (explicitly referring to formal domination, i.e., the 
merchant capitalist takeover of the labor process without changing them either by machine inputs or reorganization of 
work itself), in which this process more or less “eliminates all patriarchal, political or even religious connections to the 
relation of exploitation” (our translation).* ,Resultate des unmittelbaren Produktionsprozesses* (emphasis in original). 
Jones (“Ibid,” 198, 217-218) also indicates the transformation (exploitation based on social relations of personal 
dependency to those based on contractual money rents) was not linear; included periods of retreat from the latter back 
to the former within the overall development and eventual primacy of the latter. 


* ...das Exploitationsverhaltnis von allen patriarchalischen und politischen oder auch religiosen Verquickungen 
ausscheidet.“ 


perhaps a contractual wage) at the bottom, * some of whom followed those who earlier had emigrated to 
the cities, others who worked a landlord's estate (the old demesne) and still others, in a further 
differentiation, whose effectively proletarian (i.e., propertyless) status was muddied and disguised by 
tenancy based on a contractual lease in which the tenant managed the farm®°? (or in most cases merely 
appeared to). The leases were “short-termed, inalienable, and rack-rented,” which over time (i.e., by the 
fourteenth century) were increasingly profitable for landlords. Yet the contractual lease did not in all 
cases just benefit landlords: The whole social process was inseparable from a transformation of the 
estate entailing not just the disappearance of the manor as landlords acquired, concentrating, the older 
demesne holdings and, simultaneously, expelled the cotters (poor peasants) from them. According to 
Jones, this led to what he calls a “depopulating enclosure” and the formation of a special class of 
compact, “isolated” farms (i.e., farms confined to a specific geographical region), among which those 
(few) that were far larger than the prevailing average worked were by a well-to-do tenant farmer (the 
“kulak”), employing dispossessed cotters or rural laborers... Thus, the class structure of these very large 
compact farms converged with the landlord's estate: The former was a “hands on” operator, a capitalist 
farmer, exploiting waged labor; the latter was an absentee owner who exploited peasant farmers by way 
of rents, peasant farmers who could not produce for the market in a manner that best served their 
interests but produced what the lord required, who were trapped in their tenancy the only alternative 
being waged labor, and who kept produce for familial self-sufficiency whose value in the market was less 
than that purchased by the wage packet of rural laborers, hence this self-sufficiency amounted to an 
even more depressed, concealed wage, the peasant farmers disguised proletarians... These productive 
arrangement, then, had geographic and social expressions in respective rural polarizations, farmsteads 
and villages, cultivators occupying the former and waged laborers (and artisans) the latter. Now, 
waged tenancy (on concentrated, once demesne holdings) was a feature largely of the Mediterranean 
south, as was sharecropping (méfayage, mezzadria). The latter predominated, and consisted in small 
holdings on which peasants as a rule were oppressed. The large consolidated farms in northern Europe 
in particular were based on money leases and led to capitalist farming.® 

This was the general situation across western Europe (and England). The entire process was essentially 
completed by 1300 though not yet fixed, and much earlier on the Italian Peninsula, that is in the center 
and the north and above all in Tuscany®” where the social relations of sharecropping tenancy were 
especially pronounced. 


Mezzadria and Tenancy after 1300 

The Florentine contado, that is the surrounding Tuscan countryside and subject territories, was not 
populated by an undifferentiated peasantry engaged in a single type of agricultural production; it, the 
contado, was neither socially homogeneous nor productively uniform. The Florentine contado was dotted 
with small towns, villages and various forms and sizes of land holdings. In fact, from the mid-12th to the 
mid-14th century, the contado came to more and more resemble the great city,°% and the closer to 
Florence the closer the resemblance. Inversely, the farther from Florence, in the double geographical 
and demographical (i.e., remote and sparely populated) sense, the more an older social order, i.e., the 
old noble houses such as the Urbaldini, dominated a subject, unfree peasantry. 

In the villages and small towns, of which many of the latter were rural communes, crafts, trades and 
home industries took hold. Among the popolo of the contado, good circulated during the production 


8224Ibid,” 196. 

Jones used the terms “kulaks” and cotters, respectively. 

8934Ibid,” 199. 

S%44Ibid,” 200. 

Since the entire situation was premised on alienability of the land, presumably “inalienable” means the tenant himself 
bound by for the term of the contract and could dispose of tenancy by transferring it in a sale. 

Rack-renting refers to the landlord practice of replacing short leases with reduced entry fees and higher annual rents 
with long leases with high entry fees and low annual rents. 

898 Jones, “Ibid,” 201. 
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Distinctive classes of waged laborers and sharecropping tenants on the land became fixed features between the Ciompi 
revolt and the rise of Maso delgi Albizzi. “Ibid,” 230. 

897Ibid,” 194, 204, 207. 

8°8Becker, Florence in Transition. V Il: The Rise of the Territorial State. Baltimore, 1968 : 95. 

Here also see Jones, “Ibid.” 


process by small shops, each of which, like their Florentine counterparts, was relatively autonomous. 
These developments over time generated a variety of occupations, a diversity of production techniques 
and skills as well as social strata with experience in a mobile, quasi-urban milieu." 

If, with their diversity of productive activities and social classes, the rural communes exhibited a structural 
similarity to the Florentine "metropolis," rural land holding patterns did also. With the exception of a few 
remote, scarcely populated areas dominated by old noble seigniorial families, or an enclave made up of 
a great Church estate, a legally unfree, subject peasantry had, by 1250, disappeared. Instead peasant 
allods of larger or smaller size, remnants of village-community worked holdings (Dorfsystem) and full 
peasant family sharecroppers (mezzadri) working relatively large, consolidated farms (poderi) all 
appeared side by side. They engaged in a variety of grain, livestock (cattle, sheep) or poultry production, 
and vine (olive, grape) and orchard cultivation.”° Yet by the end of the fourteenth century, unless 
working poor soils independent peasant holdings were decreasing and mezzaaria predominated.’ 
Peasant allods were by and large away smaller (as opposed to larger), inadequate for self-sufficiency,” 
and thus found the peasant also engaged in waged labor. Remnant forms of village community holdings 
were only found at the greatest distance from Florence and the towns, and invariably on the worst lands, 
hilly with poor soils.”° A few of the large farms owned by great lords (e.g., the Albizzi, by monasteries) 
were still worked by hand (i.e., with a hoe, perhaps a wooden plough but without oxen) by wage laborers 
or leased to small tenants, all eking out a living.” Demesne farms, though still in place among some 
monastic lands (where they provisioned the monks with grain and wine) were largely a feature of the 
past: They were not profitable.° This is not to say that the Church, and here we are speaking of 
monasteries, did not possess huge tracts of land; rather, by the moment the Ciomp/ were defeated, the 
situation was one in which the ecclesiastical and the secular estates were largely indistinguishable.’ 
Both derived incomes from rents, money rents, for by this time the feudalized manor with its labor 
services and rents in kind had completely disappeared. What was new was that the overwhelmingly 
majority of poderi were not just large but consolidated from smaller holdings. These large farms did not 
consist of aggregate, distinct small plots ringing a village... the whole manorial structure of the past had 
disappeared... but, varying in size, were consolidated holdings in open countryside. The farms had 
courtyards, stables, wells, outbuildings and ovens,’” in a striking way possessing all the features of the 
autarkic feudal manor yet fully integrated into a commercial economy through money rents, debts and 
leases.’ 
The large farms formed the basis of a system of commercial leases that advanced rapidly after 1300 and 
from which the landlord derived income from rents that rivaled returns from urban commerce. While the 
bulk of landlords were wealthy Florentine oligarchs, they were also drawn from middling town groups (/ 
popolo minor), village merchants and well-to-do peasants’ (the aforementioned kulak element). 

The mezzadria was at the heart of this commercial system and the concentration of rural holdings it 
presupposed. Concentration, generally, as indicated, through the enlargement or amalgamation of 
existing farms, was a process known as appoderamento. It was the result of a long historical process 
dating back to the twelfth century, one in which nobles burdened with levies and nominally independent 
peasants, in particular, burdened with tax created debts, sold their land to liquidate their liabilities. 
Florentine taxes on the contado, then, created the conditions for both the alienability of land and land 
concentration as well as creating a class of beneficiaries of the latter, the landlords who leased out the 
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land on a contractual basis to peasants who worked it. At their origins (say, as the popolo 
institutionalized their ascendancy in the Ordinances of Justice), lands had been let for periods of ten, 
twenty even thirty years. But in very quick order these leases were shortened to a period of one to five 
years.’ Quite typical of commercial sharecropping, the leases involved detailed conditions governing 
tenancy and farmwork: First, tenants were required to take up residence on the farm. Second, they were 
to undertake no other work without license (the Florentine priorate regulated leases, and, as part of these 
regulations banned lessees from taking work in the city), and were forbidden to let, sell or abandon work 
and vacate the farm without notice. Third, tenants were obligated to carry out specified crop rotations, to 
plough, sow and harvest by specified dates, to dig and manure, and, where vines were involved, to prune 
while being prohibited from cutting (extensively or wholesale) and carting off vines, trees, hay, straw and 
manure." 

Lease contracts further specified how crop, stock and expenses were apportioned between tenant and 
landlord, and included clauses protecting livestock (or limiting what livestock the tenant might possess on 
his own). Providing dwelling and barns, the landlord invariably advanced work animals, seed and 
implements or money to purchase such (from the landlord); alternately, he contracted with the tenant for 
lease payment at the tenant's risk of (whatever amount up to all) produce in lieu of payment at lease's 
expiration, or for half-shares of profit (loss) or price of marketed products.’"? Since the greatest, and 
perhaps the only really significant buyer for the grain, wine and livestock of peasant producers was the 
Florentine Commune itself, there was, it could be surmised, hardly a free market in agricultural produce, 
i.e., precious few of the mezzaaria were not entangled in an constantly growing debt.’'? (What would 
landlords, or their organization, be without legal forms of expropriation? The Commune assisted in piling 
on debt through taxation and “other financial pressures,” while the landlords utilized “fair means or foul” 
to aggrandize their holdings.)’"* The entire system of sharecropping created the two socially dominant 
classes of the countryside; on the one side, it generated a class of landlords, viz., primarily the thriving 
families of "rural" Tuscany and the great merchant oligarchical element from the city - all of whom, 
especially the larger landholders, found leasing extremely lucrative; and, on the other side, 
sharecropping activity produced a class of landless cultivators, cottagers and leaseholders, a rural 
proletariat or propertyless "miserabill.'71° 

Enjoying the lucrative incomes they garnered from rents, especially those of the mezzadria, the 
Florentine oligarchical landlords build their new estates and “palaces” or converted old manors into villas, 
in the countryside astride their holdings.” 

At the moment the Albizzi family controlled the priorate, yet confronted the rising Medici, this system of 
commercial leases no longer merely dominate Florence and its immediate environs but had spread to the 
more rural reaches of Tuscany.’"” The mezzaatia had taken in all essential respects its modern form. 
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M2"Ibid,” 220, 223 and 224. 

T341bid,” 224-225, 239. 

Labor services were also, it appears, charged to peasants to discharge debt. “Ibid,” 223, n. 9. 

Metbid,” 231. 

M5"Ibid,” 225 and 231; and Waley, /bid, 34. 

Jones ("Ibid,” 225) says the system "represented a ‘proletarianization' of the peasantry." 

"Proletarian" here, on the model of ancient Rome, merely refers to a condition of propertylessness. While the 
agricultural producer was reduced to the sale of his labor (in the form of a labor contract, “Ibid,” 223), this was not the 
predominant situation: Sharecropping tenantcy prevailed, propertyless, that is, /and/ess laborers (who may have 
possessed a cow or ox) where appendages to the large, successful farmers. “Proletarianization” did not imply the 
laborer's commodification as labor-power nor its abstraction in the production processes, and it hardly suggested the 
creation of a system of social relations whose logic resides in the accumulation of labor as quantified, temporalized, 
objectified and congealed, as value. In other words, while proletarianization did imply capitalism, it was as formal 
domination, not capital established on its own basis as a system of production for production's sake in which the 
accumulation of value objectified and materialized as capital governs the structure and organization of society. The term 
is not used here, then, in its Marxist sense. 
For the specifically modern case in which the price the product of petty agricultural commodity producers brings is 
determined by the value of agricultural labor-power, reducing these producers to the status of proletarians (in the 
Marxist sense) working at home, see Samir Amin, /mperialism and Unequal Development. New York, 1977: 59-60, 62- 
63 and 69-70. 

M6Ibid,” 234. 

717 Jones, “Ibid,” 226. 


Once formed, the persistence of the mezzadria as a system of commercial leases was extraordinarily 
long lived. As such, it was a tribute to the tenacity of the peasant leaseholder, to his (and his family's) 
efficacy as pole in a social relation which extracted landlord income, and to historical depth of relations of 
sharecropping tenancy across the entire epoch of the formal domination of capital: At the end of the long 
nineteenth century down to the first imperialist world war, producing the same crops (wheat, olives, 
grapes, corn) the mezzadria survived in the face of far more modern, rationalized competition arising 
from the citadels of world capitalism (Germany, England and the United States).’"® 

The social relations of sharecropping tenancy were destroyed in the crucible of war by the cumulative 
weight of competition from more modernized farms, the advent of new proletarians working a wages 
below reproductive costs, by death at the front as the peasantry constituted nothing more than cannon 
fodder for the Italian generals and, above all, by defeat in postwar class confrontation against Tuscan 
landlords and their squadrist (fascist) auxiliaries.’ In the aftermath and on these foundations, Tuscan 
agriculture was modernized by scientific and technological inputs in to production on the land that only 
after the fact, and in a victor's amnesia, appears to have been generated generated by the exigencies of 
the war. 


™8Frank Snowden, The Fascist Revolution in Tuscany, 919-1922. Cambridge, 1989: 16; 7, 11, 21. 
"8 bid, 29 (competition), 31-32 (new proletarians), 37-38 (death at the front), 40f and passim (class confrontation). 


